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Is a preface to a tranſlation of ancient Iriſh poetry, the reader 
will naturally expect to ſee the ſubject elucidated and enlarged 
upon, with the pen of learning and antiquity. I lament that the 
limited circle of my knowledge does not include the power of 
anſwering ſo juſt an expetation ; but my regret at this circum- 
ſtance is conſiderably leſſened, when I reflect, that had I been 
poſſeſſed of all the learning requiſite for ſuch an undertaking, it 
would only have qualified me for an unneceſſary foil to the 
names of O'ConorR, O''HALLORAN and VALLANCEY. 


My comparatively feeble hand aſpires only (like the ladies of 
ancient Rome) to ſtrew flowers in the paths of theſe laureled 
champions of my country. The flowers of earth, the ferręſtrial 
offspring of Phœbus, were ſcattered before the ſteps of victo- 
rious WAR; but, for triumphant Gexivs are reſeryed the ce 
tial children of his beams, the unfading flowers of the Muſe, 
To pluck, and thus to beſtow them, 1s A, and I hold my- 
ſelf honoured 1n the taſk. | BORG 7 
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« TRE eſteem (ſays Mr. O'HALLoRAN) which mankind con- 
« ceive of nations in general, is always in proportion to the 
« figure they have made in arts and in arms. It 1s on this 
« account that all civilized countries are eager to diſplay their 
« heroes, legiſlators, poets and philoſophers and with juſtice, 
« ſince every individual participates in the glory of his illuſtri- 
« gus countrymen.” But where, alas, is this thirſt for national 
glory ? when a ſubject of ſuch importance 1s permitted to a pen 
like mine! Why does not ſome ſon of Anal in genius ſtep for- 
ward, and boldly throw his gauntlet to Prejudice, the avowed 
and approved champion of his country's lovely mule ? 


IT is impoſſible for imagination to conceive too highly of the 
pitch of excellence to which a ſcience muſt have ſoared which 
was cheriſhed with ſuch enthuftaſtic regard and cultivation as 
that of poetry, in this country. It was abſolutely, for ages, the 
vital ſoul of the nation“; and ſhall we then have no curioſity 
reſpecting the rel of genius once ſo celebrated, and fo 
prized ? 


TR it is, indeed, and much to be lamented, that few of 
the compoſitions of thoſe ages that were famed, in Iriſh annals, 
for the light of ſong, are now to be obtained by the moſt dili- 
gent reſearch. The greater number of the poetical remains of 
our Bards, yet extant, were written during the middle ages; 
e when the genius of Ireland was in its wane, 


* See the elegant and faithful O Cox ox upon this ſubject; Diffrtation on the 
Hiſtory of Ireland, p. 66.) and he is ſupported by the teſtimonies of the moſt 
authentic of antient and modern hiſtorians, | 
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6 - Yet ſtill, not loſt 

« All its original brightneſs————, 
On the contrary, many of the productions of thoſe times breathe 
the true ſpirit of poetry, beſides the merit they poſſeſs with the 
Hiſtorian and Antiquary, as ſo many faithful delineations of 
the manners and ideas of the periods in which they were com- 
poſed. 


Wir a view to throw ſome light on the antiquities of this 
country, to vindicate, in part, its hiſtory, and prove its claim 
to ſcientific as well as to military fame, I have been induced to 
undertake the following work. Beſides the four different ſpecies 
of compoſition which it contains, (the Heroic Pogm, the Opt, 
the ELgcy, and the SoNs) others yet remain unattempted by 
tranſlation:— the RoMANCE, in particular, which unites the 
fire of Homer with the enchanting wildneſs of Arioſto. But 
the limits of my preſent plan have neceſſarily excluded many 
beautiful productions of genius, as little more can be done, 
within the compaſs of a ſingle volume, than merely to give a 
few ſpecimens, in the hope of awakening a juſt and uſeful curio- 
ſity, on the ſubject of our poetical compoſitions. 


UNACQUAINTED with the rules of tranſlation, I know not 
how far thoſe rules may cenſure, or acquit me, I do not pro- 
feſs to give a merely literal verſion of my originals, for that I 
ſhould have found an impoſſible undertaking.—Beſides the ſpirit 
which they breathe, and which lifts the imagination far above 
the tameneſs, let me ſay, the injuſtice, of ſuch a taſk,—there are 
many complex words that could not be tranſlated literally, with- 
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out great injury to the original, - without being © falſe to its 
'« ſenſe, and falſer to its fame.“ 


] 4M aware that in the following poems there will ſometimes 
be found a ſameneſs, and repetition of thought, appearing but 
too plainly in the Engliſh verſion, though ſcarcely perceivable in 
the original Iriſh, ſo great is the variety as well as beauty pecu- 
liar to that language. The number of ſynonima * in which it 
abounds, enables it, perhaps beyond any other, to repeat the ſame 
thought, without tiring the fancy or the car. 


Ir is really aſtoniſhing of what various and comprehenſive 


5 powers this neglected language is poſſeſſed. In the pathetic, it 


breathes the moſt beautiful and affecting ſimplicity; and in the 
bolder ſpecies of compoſition, it is diſtinguiſhed by a force of 
expreſſion, a ſublime dignity, and rapid energy, which it is 
ſcarcely poſſible for any tranſlation fully to convey ; as it ſome- 
times fills the mind with ideas altogether new, and which, per- 
haps, no modern language 1s entirely prepared to expreſs. One 
compound epithet muſt often be tranflated by two lines of 
Englith verſe, and, on ſuch occafions, much of the beauty is ne- 
ceſſarily loſt ; the force and effect of the thought being weakened 
by too flow an introduction on the mind; juft as that light 
which dazzles, when flaſhing ſwiftly on the eye, will be gazed 
at with indifference, if let in by degrees. 


Bor, though I am conſcious of having, in many inſtances, 
fade in my attempts to do all the juſtice I withed to my origi- 


There are upwards of forty names to expreſs a 827 in the Iriſh ee and 
nearly an equal number for a Houſe, &c. 
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nals, yet ſtill, ſome of their beauties are, I hope, preſerved ; and 
I traſt J am doing an acceptable ſervice to my country, while 
I endeavour to reſcue from oblivion a few of the invaluable 
reliques of her ancient genius; and while I put it in the power 
of the public to form ſome idea of them, by clothing the 
thoughts of our Iriſh muſe in a language with which they are 
familiar, at the ſame time that I give the originals, as vouchers 
for the fidelity of my tranſlation, as far as two idioms ſo widely 
different would allow. 


Howrvrx deficient in the powers requiſite to ſo important a 
taſk, I may yet be permitted to point out ſome of the good con- 
ſequences which might reſult from it, if it were but performed 
to my wiſhes. The productions of our Iriſh Bards exhibit a 
glow of cultivated genius,—a fpirit of elevated heroiſm, —ſenti- 
ments of pure honor,—inſtances of diſintereſted patriotiſm,—and 
manners of a degree of refinement, totally aſtoniſhing, at a period 
when the reſt of Europe was nearly ſunk in barbariſm: And is 
not all this very honorable to our countrymen ? Will they not be 
benefited, —will they not be gratified, at the luſtre reflected on 
them by anceſtors ſo very different from what modern prejudice 
has been ſtudious to repreſent them? But this is not all. 


As yet, we are too little known to our noble neighbour of 
Britain; were we better acquainted, we ſhould be better friends. 
The Britiſh muſe is not yet mformed that ſhe has an elder ſiſter 
in this iſle; let us then introduce them to each other! together 
tet them walk abroad from their bowers, {ſweet ambaſſadreſſes of 
cordial union between two countries that ſeem formed by nature 

£o- 


(vii) 
to be joined by every bond of intereſt, and of amity. Let them 
entreat of Britain to cultivate a nearer acquaintance with her 
neighbouring iſle. Let them conciliate for us her eſteem, and 
her affection will follow of courſe. Let them tell her, that the 
portion of her blood which flows in our veins 1s rather ennobled 
than diſgraced by the mingling tides that deſcended from our heroic 
anceſtors. Let them come—but will they anſwer to a voice like 
mine? Will they not rather depute ſome favoured pen, to chide 
me back to the ſhade whence I have been allured, and where, 
perhaps, I ought to have remained, in reſpect to the memory, 
and ſuperior genius of a Father it avails not to ſay how dear !— 
But my feeble efforts preſume not to emulate,—and they cannot 


injure his fame. 


To guard againſt criticiſm I am no way prepared, nor do [ 
ſuppoſe I ſhall efcape it; nay, indeed, I do not wiſh to eſcape the 
pen of the candid critic: And I would willingly believe that an 
individual capable of no offence, and pretending to no pre- 
eminence, cannot poſſibly meet with any ſeverity of criticiſm, 
but what the miſtakes, or the deficiencies of this performance, may 
be juſtly deemed to merit ; and what, indeed, could ſcarcely be 
avoided by one unſkilled in compoſition, and now, with extreme 
diffidence, preſenting, for the firſt time, her literary face to the 


world. 


IT yet remains to ſay a few words relative to the TaLe which 
is annexed to this volume: for that I had no original; the ſtory, 
however, is not my own; it is taken from a revolution in the 


hiſtory of ancient Ireland, Anno Mundi 3649. And no where 


will 
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will the Muſe be furniſhed with nobler ſubjects than that 
neglected hiſtory affords, The whole reign of CREALLA CHAIN is 
one continued ſeries of heroiſm, and high-wrought honor, that 
riſes ſuperior to all the flight of Romance, and defies Poetic fable 
to ſurpaſs it. Alſo, the reign of Brrtan BotrotMn, and the 
famous retreat of the glorious tribe of DaLcars ; beſides many 
other inſtances too numerous for detail; amongſt which I ſelected 
the ſtory of MAN, as a ſubje more ſuited to my limited powers, 
than thoſe which demand a © Mule of fire,” to record them. 


I caNNoT conclude this preface without the gratification of 
acknowledging the favours with which I have been honored, ſince 
the commencement of my work. 


FrRoM the judgment and taſte of Dominick TRANT, Eſq; (a 
gentleman too well known to need my panegyric) I have 
received much information and aſliſtance. 


To the Right Honorable the Counteſs of Moira I am indebted 
for ſome valuable communications; as alſo to the learned WILLIAM 


BeAvFoRD, Eſq; of Athy ; to Raren OvsLEy, Eſq; of Limerick ; 


and to THEOPHILUs O'FLANAGAN, Eſq; of Trinity College, 
Dublin. 


To the learning and public ſpirit of SYLvEsTER O'HALLORaN, 
Eſq; I owe innumerable obligations; and Jos En C. WALKER, Eſq; 
has afforded every aſſiſtance which zeal, judgment, and extenſive 


knowledge, could give. 
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BSsIDES the literary favours of my friends. there are others 
which I cannot omit to acknowledge, as they equally tend to 
evince their wiſhes for the ſucceſs of this undertaking. 


Tun accompliſhed family of CasTLE-Baowxe, in the county 
of Kildare, have exerted all the influence of taſte, and character, 
to extend the ſubſcription to this work. The learned author of 
the HisTOKHICAL Me Mols oF Tur I:iisn Birvs, and his brother, 
SAMUEL WALKER, Eſq; late of Trinity College Dublin have alſo 
been equally zealous and ſucceſsful ; and to theſe two families I 
am indebted for the greater number of my ſubſcribers, in this 
kingdom. For the reſt, I am obliged to the influence of the 
Honorable Juſtice HiLLEN; Dominick TRANT, Eſq; RicHaRD 
GRIFFITH, Eſq; the Reverend EpwirD Ryan, D. D. the Re- 
verend T. B. Meares, and ſeveral other friends. 


Amonesr thoſe of our ſiſter country who have exerted themſelves 


to promote the ſucceſs of this work, the liberal ſpirit of WILLIAM 


HayLEy, E1q; has been molt particularly active. From the height 
of his own pre-eminence in hterary fame. he is ever ready to 
reach, unaſked, the voluntary hand to thoſe who come to pay 
their vows at the ſhrine of his favourite Muſe. I have alſo the 
{ame obligations to the Reverend Doctor WARNER, the ſon of 
him whoſe hiſtorical juſtice, ſuperior to modern prejudices, ſo 
generoully aſſerted the dignity and character of Ireland, in a work 
which muſt ever reflect the higheſt honor on the candour, and 
philanthropy, as well as the abilities of its author. 
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[ The Publication of this Work has been delayed ſome Time, for the 
purpoſe of being enabled to give the following Lift complete ;—flill 
there are ſeveral Subſcribers whoſe Names are not yet come to 


hand, and the Lift is therefore neceſſarily, though relufantly, 
printed without them. ] 
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I HAVE not been able to diſcover the Author of the Poem of 


CoNnLOCH, nor can I aſcertain the exact time in which it was written ; 
but it is impoſſible to avoid aſcribing it to a very early period, as 
the language is ſo much older than that of any of my Originals, 
(the War Odes excepted,”) and quite different from the flyle of thoſe 
Pieces which are known to be the compoſitions of the middle ages, 


With equal pride and pleaſure, I prefix to it the following Intro- 
duction, and regard it as an ornament and an honor to my work. 
For man y other valuable communications, I am alſo indebted to Mr. 
O'Halloran; and am happy in this opportunity of returning my public 
acknowledgments for the kind zeal with which he has aſſiſted me 
in the courſe of my undertaking; beſides the information which (in 
common with his other admiring readers) I bave received from his 
ingſtimable Introduction to the Hiſtory and Antiquities of Ireland; 
a work fraught with learning, rich with the treaſures of ages, 
and animated by the very foul of Patriotiſm, and genuine Honor 
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INTRODUCTORY DISCOURSE 
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By SYLVESTER O'HALLORAN, Eſq; M. R. I. A. 


Hap the ancient hiſtory and language of Ireland been 
regarded in the very important light which both moſt aſſuredly 
merit, our accounts of the Laws, Cuſtoms, Legiſlation and 
Manners of the early Celtz would not now be ſo imperfe&t and 
confuſed ; nor would modern writers preſume ſo flatly to contra- 
dict the facts recorded of them by the ancient Greek and Roman 
hiſtorians. But this is not the place to expatiate on ſo intereſting 
a ſubjet: As an introduction to the following Poem, I ſhall 
only ſay a few words relative to the antiquity of Chivalry in 
Europe. 


B 2 IT 


EET 


IT is a fat unanimouſly ſubſcribed to, that the cuſtom of 
creating Knights in Europe originated not from the Romans, but 
amongſt the Celtz themſelves. The Romans, wherever they 
carried their arms, waged war againſt arts and ſciences, as well 
as againſt mankind; and hence it partly proceeds that our ac- 
counts of the greateſt nations of antiquity are now ſo meagre 
and mutilated. The ancient Celtæ were amongſt the number of 
thoſe ſtates that experienced this ſad truth ; for though the early 
Greeks confeſs how much they were indebted to them for Letters 
and Philoſophy, though Pauſanias bears teſtimony to their Knights, 
and though Cæſar—an eye witneſs - confeſſes that theſe Knights 
were the ſecond order amongſt the Gauls ; yet, becauſe the ſuc- 
ceeding Romans were ſo induſtrious in the deſtruction of their 
records, that ſcarce a trace remains behind, our writers of the 
preſent, and of the two laſt centuries, agree that the firſt inſti- 
tution of chivalry in Europe was about the time of the croiſades. 
But though all the other nations in Europe were overrun, and 
of courſe their annals deſtroyed, yet Ireland ſtill remained free 
and independent, receiving into her foſtering arms the diſtreſſed, 
and the proſcribed of Britain and of the Continent. Here did thoſe 
Arts and Sciences flouriſh, which there were annihilated by war 
and rapine; and here it is that Pezron, Menage, Bochart, Aldrite, 
&c. ſhould have appealed for a ſatisfactory explanation of the 
feodal laws and cuſtoms; the want of which has led them to 
repreſent their early anceſtors as a rude and illiterate people, 
(notwithſtanding the fulleſt Greek and Roman teſtimonies to the 
contrary,) and that the feodal ſyſtem and military tenures were 


inſtituted, 
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inſtituted, for the firſt time, after the expulſion of the Romans from 
Gaul; whereas theſe, as well as chivalry, flouriſhed among the 
Celtz in thoſe days of politeneſs and erudition, which long pre- 
ceded the conqueſts in Gaul, and were always in force in 


Ireland. 


Wiru us chivalry flouriſhed from the remoteſt antiquity : 
there were five orders of it; four for the provinces, and one con- 
fined to the blood-royal; and ſo highly was this profeſſion 
reſpected among us, that a Prince could not become a candidate 
for the monarchy, who had not the GRaDn-GaoISsGE, or order 
of Knighthood, conferred upon him. At a very tender age, the 
intended cavalier had a golden chain hung round his neck, and 
a ſword and ſpear put into his hands. At ſeven years old he was 
taken from the care of the women, and deeply inſtructed in 
Philoſophy, Hiſtory, Poetry and Genealogy. The uſing his 
Weapons with judgment, elegance and addreſs, was alſo carefully 
attended to; principles of Morality were ſedulouſly inculcated, 
and a reverence and tender reſpect for the Fair, completed the 
education of the young hero. By his vows he was obliged to 
protect and redreſs the injured and the oppreſſed. He was not 
to reveal his name or his country to any uncourteous Knight, 
who ſeemed to demand it as a right. He was not to go out of 
his road for any menace. He could not decline the combat with 
any knight, how intrepid ſoever. And ſtill further to ſhew to 
what a pitch of elevation they carried their ideas of military 


glory; even in death, they were to face this deſtroyer of man? 
kind, 
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kind, armed, and ready to oppoſe force to force. This is ſo true, 
that on Cuchullin's being mortally wounded at the battle of 
Muirthievne, he had his back placed againſt a rock, with his 
ſword and ſpear in his hands, &c. And Eogain- more, after the 
battle of Lena, was laid out completely armed, as our hiſtory 
has recorded. See alſo how theſe accounts illuſtrate later periods: 
De Saint Palaye, in his MEMoiRs oF ANCIENT CHIVALRY, tells us, 
that always, on the deceaſe of a Knight, he was laid out in com- 
plete armour. And Hume mentions an Engliſh Knight, who, 
dying, ordered himſelf to be armed, with his lance and ſword 
by him, as if ready to encounter death! The Chevalier Bayard, 


one of the braveſt and moſt accompliſhed Knights of France, 


during the reign of Francis the firſt, finding himſelf mortally 
wounded in battle, ordered his attendants to place his back againſt 
a tree, with his ſword 1n his hand, and died thus facing his con- 


quering, though commiſerating, enemies. 


Tre hiſtory of the following Poem is briefly this: In the reign 
of Conor Mac-Neſſa, King of Ulſter, (about the year of the world 
3950) Ireland abounded in heroes of the moſt ſhining intrepidity ; 
inſomuch that they were all over Europe, by way of eminence, 
called the HEROES Or THE WESTERN ISLE. Amongſt theſe were 
Cuchullin, the ſon of Sualthach ; Conal-cearach, and the three 
ſons of Uiſneach, Naoiſe, Ainle, and Ardan, all couſins- 
german. Cuchullin, in one of his continental expeditions, re- 
turning home by way of Albany, or modern Scotland, fell in love, 


at Dun-Sgathach, with the beautiful Aife, daughter to Aird- 


genny. 
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genny. The affairs of his country calling him home, he left 
the lady pregnant; but, on taking leave, he directed, in 
caſe his child ſhould be a ſon, to have him carefully brought up 
to arms, at the academy of Dun-Sgathach: He gave her a chain 
of gold to be put round his neck, and deſired that he ſhould be 
ſent to Ulſter, as ſoon as his military ſtudies were completed, and 
that he ſhould there recognize him by means of the golden chain. 
He alſo left the following injunctions for his conduct: That he 
ſhould never reveal his name to a foe; that he ſhould not give the 
way to any man, who ſeemed to demand it as a right; and that 


he ſhould never decline the fingle combat with any Knight under 
the ſun. 


Tur youth (his education completed,) came to Ireland to ſeek 
his father; but it appears that he arrived in armour; a manifeſt 
proof, according to the etiquette of thoſe days, that he came 
with an hoſtile intention, and to look for occaſions to ſignalize 
his valour. On his approaching Emania, the royal reſidence of 
the Ulſter Kings, and of the Croabh-ruadh, or Ulſter Knights, 
Conor ſent a herald to know who he was? A direct anſwer, and 
he armed, would have been improper ; it would have been an 
acknowledgment of timidity : In ſhort, the queſtion was only 
a challenge; and his being aſked to pay an eric, or tribute, im- 
plied no more than that he ſhould conteſs the ſuperiority of the 
Ulſter Knights. On his refuſal to anſwer the queſtion, Cuchullin 
appeared: they engaged, and the latter, hard preſſed, threw a 
ſpear, with ſuch direction at the young hero, as to wound him 

| mortally. 
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„ 
mortally. The dying youth then acknowledged himſelf his ſon, 
and that he fell in obedience to the injunctions of his mother. 
It appears, however, from the poem, that when Cuchullin left 
her thoſe injunctions, he was far from expecting that his ſon 
ſhould have put them in force upon his arrival in Ireland. On 
the contrary, it appears the effect of jealouſy in the lady, and of 
revenge, hoping that Cuchullin (now advanced in years) might 
himſelf fall in the conflict; for, though a gallant and moſt in- 
trepid knight, yet our hiſtory proves that he was by no means 
conſtant in his attachments to the fair. 


As to the numbers of knights engaged and vanquiſhed by 
Conloch, previous to his conflict with Cuchullin, it is all poetic 
fiction, to raiſe the characters of the two heroes. Even Conall- 
Cearnach, Maſter of the Ulſter Knights, 1s made to ſubmit to 
Conloch, who then falls the greater victim to the glory of his 
own father, | 


CONLOCH: 
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C ONLOCH, haughty, bold, and brave, 
Rides upon lerne's wave !— 
Fluſh'd with loud-applauding fame, 
From Dunſcaik's walls he came ; 
Came to viſit Erin's coaſt ; 
Came to prove her mighty Hoſt! 
C Welcome, 
2. It is feared the meaſure choſen for the tranſlation of this Poem, may appear 
greatly out of rule: but, in truth, I tried ſeveral others, and could ſucceed in none 
but this. I am conſcious that the meaſure of an irregular Ode is not ſtrictly ſuited 
to an Heroick Poem ; the reader, however, as he advances, will perhaps find reaſon to 
acquit me; as he will perceive that the variety in the ſubject, required a variety in the 
meaſure; it is much too animated for the languid flow of Elegy, and too much 
broken by paſſion for the ſtately march of Heroicks :;—at leaſt it exceeded my limited 
powers to transfuſe into either the ſpirit of my original. | | 
1 
ö 
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Welcome, O youth of the intrepid mien, 
In glittering armour dreſt ! 
Yet, thus to ſee thee come, I ween, 
Speaks a ſtray'd courſe, illuſtrious Gueſt»! 
But now, that ſafe the Eaſtern gale 
Has given thee to our view; 
Recount thy travels, give the high detail 
Of thoſe e&ploits from whence thy glory grew. 


Do not, like others of Albania's land, 
Reject our fair demand ; 
Nor from its ſheath the ſword of conqueft call, 
To cauſe thy youth, like theirs, to fall : 
Should'ſt thou, like them, with fruitleſs pride, delay 
The uſual tribute of the bridge to pay. 


If ſuch, (the youth replied) ere while, 
* Has been the practice of your worthleſs Iſle ; 
Let never more a Chief ſhall it diſgrace, 


For this right arm ſhall your proud Law efface.” 
Thus 


> It is here evident that the Herald only affefs to miſtake the meaning of Conloch's 
martial appearance, with a view, perhaps, to engage him to change his intention 
or, poſſibly, through politeneſs to a Stranger, he would not ſeem to think him an 
enemy, until he had poſitively declared himſelf ſuch. But, be this as it may, we 


cannot avoid perceiving the extreme elegance and delicacy with which the Herald 


addreſſes him, and makes his demand. 


The fierceneſs of this reply plainly denotes the impreſſion which Conloch had 
received of Ireland, from the jealouſy and reſentment of his Mother, and that he 
came firmly purpoſed to evince it by all his actions. 
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Thus, while he ſpoke, collecting all his might, 
Fierce he addreſt his conquering arms to fight; 
No ſtop, no ſtay his furious faulchion found, 

Till his dire hand an hundred warriors bound: 
Vanquiſh'd they ſunk beneath his dreadful ſway, 
And low on earth their bleeding glories lay. 


Then Conor * to his bluſhing hoſt exclaim'd, 

« Of all our Chiefs, for feats of proweſs fam'd, 

Is there not one our glory to reſtore ? 

« So cold is then become our martial heat, 

„% That none will dare yon haughty youth to meet, 
« His name and errand to explore, 

The ſlaughter of his dreadful arm reſtrain, 

And force his pride its purpoſe to explain !” 


* 


** 


Twas then the kindling ſoul of Conall © roſe, 
Victorious name! the terror of his foes ! 


His threatening arm aloft the hero rais'd, 
And in his graſp the deadly faulchion blaz'd ! 


Secure of conqueſt, on he moved, 
The youthful foe to meet ; 
But there a force, till then unknown, he proved ! 


Amazed we ſaw the ſtrange defeat; 
C2 


4 Conor Mac-Neſla, King of Ulſter. 


© Conall Cearnach, Maſter of the Ulſter Knights, coufin-german and intimate 
friend to Cucwlin. | wh 


We 
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We ſaw our Champion bound; 
Subdued beneath fierce Conloch's arm he lay; b 
No more, as erſt, to boaſt unvanquiſhed ſway, 9 
A name, till then, for victory ſtill renown'd. | 


„ Quick let a rapid courier fly! 
(Indignant Auliffe cried,) 
Quick with the ſhameful tidings let him hie, 
« And to our aid the firſt of heroes call, 
From fair Dundalgan's lofty wall, 


477 


„Or Dethin's * ancient pride 


« Welcome, Cucullin ! * mighty chief! 
„Though late, O welcome to thy friend's relief! 
Behold the havoc of yon deadly blade ! 

«* Behold our hundred warriors bite the ground 
* Behold thy friend, thy Conall bound! 
Behold—nor be thy vengeful arm delay'd !” 


* 
A 


* 
A 


cc No 


* Dundalgan, (now Dundalk,) the reſidence of Cucullin. 
* Dun-Dethin, the reſidence of Dethin, the mother of Cucullin. 


This paſſage exhibits a ſpecies of beauty that has been often, and deſervedly ad- 
mired: Here is the -poet's true magical chariot, that annihilates ſpace and circum- 
ſtance in its ſpeed! We ſcarce know that the meſſenger of Conor is gone, until we 
find him returned ; and without the tedious intervention of narrative, the bard places 
his hero at once before our eyes.—Thus, in the inimitable ballad of Hardyknute : 


The little Page flew ſwift as dart, 
Flung from his Maſter's arm; 

« Cum down, cum down Lord Hardyknute, 
« And red your King frac harm !” 


© IG I 
„No wonder (he replied,) each foreign knight 
„ Should now inſult our coaſt ! 
« Loſt are the ſouls of martial might, 
« 'The pride of Erin's hoſt ! 


« Oh! ſince your deaths, ye fav'rite ſons of fame 
« Diſmay, defeat, diſtreſs, and well-earn'd ſhame, 


c 


* 


Alike our loſs, and our reproach proclaim ! 


« For 


! Cucullin here alludes to the death of his kinſmen, the three ſons of Uſnoth, (or 
Uiſneach,) who were cut off ſome time before by,the perfidy of Conor. As their 
ſtory may perhaps be acceptable to my readers, I will here preſent them with it, in 


all its fabulous array. 


Deirdre, the beautiful daughter of Feidlim Mac-Doill, ſecretary to Conor king of 
Ulſter, had, from her infancy, been ſhut up and ſtrictly guarded in a fortreſs, to 
fruſtrate the prophecy of a Druid, who had foretold at her birth, that the ſhould be 
fatal to the houſe of Ulſter. On a day, as ſhe looked abroad from her priſon, ſhe 
perceived a raven feeding on the blood of a calf, that had been killed for her table, 


and had tinged with crimſon ſome new-fallen ſnow. —Immediately turning to Leavar- a 


cam, (her governeſs,) ſhe aſked, if there was any one in the world fo beautiful as to 
have hair black as that raven's wing; cheeks of as bright and pure a red as that blood; 
and a ſkin of the ſame dazzling fairneſs as that ſnow? Leavarcam replied, that 
there was; and that Naoiſe, the fon of Uſnoth, more than anſwered the deſcrip- 


tion. 


Deirdre, curious to behold this wonder, entreated her governeſs to contrive ſome 
means by whi h ſhe might procure a ſight of him; and Leavarcam, pitying her ſitua- 
tion and confinement, and thinking this a good opportunity to effect her deliverance 
from it; went directly to the young and gallant Naoiſe, informed him of the circum- 
ſtance, extolled her pupil's charms, and promiſed to indulge him with an interview, 
provided he would, on his part, engage to free the fair captive, and make her his 
wife. Naoiſe joyfully accepted the invitation: they met ;—mutual aſtoniſhment and 
admiration concluded in vows of the moſt paſſionate love | Naoiſe, with the aid of 
his brothers, Ainle and Ardan, ſtormed the fortreſs, and carried off his prize; and 
eſcaping thence to Scotland, they were there joined in marriage. 


But 


ET 3 


« For me, my friends, what now remains, 


« When I behold yon mighty Chief in chains? 
« With 


But the fatal beauty of Deirdre prevented the peaceable enjoyment of her happi- 
neſs a Prince of great power in Albany ſaw her and was enamoured and finding 
that it was vain to ſue, he had recourſe to arms, to force her from the protection of 
her huſband. But Naoviſe, with a few faithful followers, cut his way through all 
oppoſition, and made good his retreat to one of the adjacent iſlands; where expecting 
to be again attacked, he diſpatched meſſengers to Ulſter, to entreat the aid of his 


friends. 


The nobility of that province, on being informed of his ſituation, went in a body 
to the King, requeſting that Naoiſe might be aſſiſted and recalled ; and Conor now 
trembling for the event of the prophecy, and perceiving that he could not by open 
force effect the deaths of thoſe whoſe lives he feared would fulfil it, veiled his 
treacherous purpoſe under the maſque of generous forgiveneſs to the raſhneſs of a 
youthful lover; he affected to engage with pleaſure in the cauſe of the unhappy pair 
he granted the deſired repealment, and ſent a ſhip to convey them back to Ireland, 
and a body of troops to wait their arrival on the ſhore, and eſcort them to the palace 
of Emania. But Eogain, the commander of this body, had received private orders 
from the King to cut off the little band of Naoiſe on their landing; and particularly 
not to let Deirdre and the three ſons of Uſnoth eſcape. His commands were too 
ſucceſsfully obeyed, and in ſpight of the moſt gallant refiſtance, the unhappy brothers 
were ſlain. But Deirdre was reſerved for till further woe: the murderous Eogain, 
ſtruck with her beauty, could not lift his arm againſt her; he therefore brought her 
back a priſoner to the palace, and requeſted her from the King, as the reward of his 
guilty ſervice. The baſe and inhuman Conor conſented to his wiſhes, on obtaining 
a promiſe that the ſhould be kept confined, and ſtrictly watched, to prevent the ac- 
compliſhment of the prediction. The wretched victim was accordingly placed in the 
chariot, and by the fide of her huſband's murderer, who aggravated her anguiſh by 
the moſt brutal raillery; and convinced her that death alone could free her from 
horrors, yet worſe than any ſhe had hitherto endured. Inſpired with the ſudden re- 
ſolution of deſpair, ſhe watched a moment favourable to her purpoſe, and ſpringing 
with violence from the chariot, ſhe daſhed herſelf againſt a rock and expired. 


But the cruel Conor drew down on his houſe the denunciation that he dreaded, by the 
very means through which he ſought to avoid it. The friends of the unhappy lovers, 
enraged 
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« With ſuch a hero's conqueror ſhould I cope, 

„What could my humbler boaſt of proweſs hope“? 
„How ſhould you think my arms could e'er prevail, 
„Where Conall-Cearnach's {kill and courage fail?“ 


« And wilt thou then decline the fight, 
« O arm of Erin's fame! 
Her glorious, her unconquered knight, 
« Her firſt and fav'rite name ! 
«* No, brave Cucullin! mighty chief 
« Of bright victorious ſteel ! 
« Fly to thy Conall, to thy friend's relief, 
« And teach the foe ſuperior force to feel!“ 


«Then. 


enraged at his perfidy, afſembled all their forces, and took ample vengeance on the 
tyrant for his cruelty and breach of faith. His whole army was routed ; his palace of 
Emania was ſeized upon, and given up to the plunder of the ſoldiery; and his favou- 
rite ſon, together with the chief officers of his houſehold, and all who were ſuppoſed 
to be his friends, fell in the carnage of that day, as ſo many victims to the manes 
of the murdered ſons of Uſnoth. 


Whatever part Cucullin had taken in revenging the deaths of his young kinſmen, 
it appears that a kind of ſullen reconciliation was afterwards effected between him 
and the King of Ulſter; ſince we here find him (though reluctantly) conſenting to 
fight his battles, and obey his commands. But the ſeverity of reproach, and the bit- 
terneſs of recollection, which is implied in the ſpeech before us, plainly demonſtrate 
that his grief and his injuries were till keenly felt, and warmly reſented. 


& Cucullin had been once a candidate for the Maſterſhip of the Ulſter Knights, but 
voluntarily reſigned his claim to his kinſman Conall, as to one who had exhibited 
greater proof of ſoldierſhip than he himſelf No at that time, been happy enough to 
have an opportunity of evincing. 


* 


6 


Then, with firm ſtep, and dauntleſs air, 
Cucullin went, and thus the foe addreſt: 
« Let me, O valiant knight, (he cried) 
Thy courteſy requelt ! 
« To me thy purpoſe, and thy name confide, 
« And what thy lineage and thy land declare ? 
« Do not my friendly hand refuſe, 
« And proffer'd peace decline ; 
« Yet, if thou wilt the doubtful combat chuſe, 
« The combat then, O fair-hair'd youth ! be thine !” 


* 


« Never ſhall aught ſo baſe as fear 
« The hero's boſom ſway ! 
« Never, to pleaſe a curious ear, 
« Will I my fame betray ! 
„No, gallant chief! I will to none 
« My name, my purpoſe, or my birth reveal ; 
Nor even from thee the combat will I ſhun, 
„Strong though thine arm appear, and tried thy martial 
« ſteel. | 


« Yet hear me own, that, did the vow 
„Of chivalry allow, | 
* I would not thy requeſt withſtand, 
But gladly take, in peace, thy proffer'd hand. 
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nature here begins to work; and the ſight of the paternal face raiſes ſtrang 
in his breaſt. This is finely introduced by the maſterly poet, to heighten the diſtreſs 


N 


« So does that face each hoſtile thought controul * ! 
« So does that noble mien poſleſs my foul !” 


Reluctant then the chiefs commenc'd the fight, 
Till glowing honor rous'd their lumbering might! 
Dire was the ſtrife each valiant arm maintain'd, 
And undecided long their fates remain'd ; 

For, till that hour, no eye had ever view'd 

A field /o fought, a conqueſt /i purſu'd ! 

At length Cucullin's kindling ſoul aroſe; 


_ Indignant ſhame recruited fury lends ; 


With fatal aim his glittering lance he throws, 
And low on earth the dying youth extends. 


Flown with the ſpear, his rage forſook 
The hero's generous breaſt, 
And, with ſoft voice, and pitying look, 
He thus his brave unhappy foe addreſt. 


« Gallant youth! that wound, I fear, 
« Is paſt the power of art to heal! 
No then, thy name and lineage let me hear, 


„And whence, and why we ſee thee here, reveal! 
D « That 


| Deeply, as it is evident, that Conloch had been pre poſſeſſed againſt Cucullin, yet 
otions 


of the cataſtrophe. 
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« That ſo thy tomb with honor we may raiſe, | 
And give to glory's ſong thy deathleſs praiſe!“ F 


« Approach! the wounded youth reply'd » :— 
« Yet—yet more cloſely nigh ! 
« On this dear earth—by that dear fide 
„OO let me die! 
„ Thy hand—my Father !—hapleſs chiet !— 
« And you, ye warriors of our iſle, draw near, 


« The anguiſh of my ſoul to hear, 
« For I mult kill a father's heart with grief! 


c 


** 


O firſt of heroes! hear thy ſon, 
« Thy Conloch's parting breath! 
« See Dunſcaik's early care“! 
„See Dundalgan's cheriſh'd heir! 
“See, alas! thy hapleſs child, 
« By female arts beguil'd, 
«* And by a fatal promiſe won, 
« Falls the fad victim of untimely death !” 


« O O my 


m From this line, to the end of the poem, my readers will perceive the neceſſity of 
an irregular meaſure in the tranſlation. 


» Dun-Sgathach (i. e. the fortreſs of Sgathach) in the Iſle of Sky. At took its name 


from a celebrated Albanian heroine, who eſtabliſned an academy there, and taught 
the uſe of arms. 
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« O my loſt ſon !—relentleſs fate — 
« By this curſt arm to fall !— 
Come wretched Aife, from thy childleſs hall, 
And learn the woes that thy pierc'd foul await ! 
„ Why wert thou abſent in this fatal hour ?— 
« A mother's tender power 
Might ſure have ſway'd my Conloch's filial breaſt ! 
My ton, my hero then had ſtood confelt ! 


c 


* 


c 


* 


c 


* 


0 


** 


« But it is paſt —he dies !—ah woe !— 
« Come, Aife, come, and let thy ſorrows flow ! 
“ Bathe his dear wounds !—ſupport his languid head! 
Waſh, with a mother's tears, away the blood a father ſhed !” 


„No more (the dying youth exclaim'd,) 
« No more on Aite call ! 
“ Curſt be her art the treacherous ſnare ſhe fram'd 
« Has wrought thy Conloch's fall ! 
« Curſe on the tongue that arm'd my hand 
« Againſt a father's breaſt! 
« That bound me to obey her dire command, 
« And with a lying tale my ſoul poſleſt ; 
„That made me think my youth no more thy care, 
And bade me of thy cruel arts beware! 
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« Curſt be the tongue to whoſe deceit 

The anguiſh of my father's heart I owe, 

« While thus, to bathe his ſacred feet, 
« Through this unhappy fide, 

« He ſees the ſame rich crimſon tide 

That fills his own heroic boſom flow ! 


« O yes! too ſurely am I thine! 

No longer I the fatal truth conceal. 

« Never before did any foe 

„The name of Conloch know; 

Nor would I now to thee my birth reveal, 

But ſafety, even from thy dear hand decline, 
Did not my ebbing blood, and ſhort'ning breath, 
Secure thy Conloch's honor-—in his death. 


« But, ah Cucullin !—dauntleſs knight !— 

« Ah!—had'ſt thou better mark'd the fight 

Thy {kill in arms might ſoon have made thee know 

„That I was only half a foe! 

Thou would'it have ſeen, for glory though I fought, 
Defence, not blood I ſought. * 

Thou would'ſt have ſeen, from that dear breaſt, 7 | 2 

Nature and love thy Conloch's arm arreſt ! 


: " Thou 
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b Gar) 
| « Thou would'ſt have ſeen his ſpear inſtinctive ſtray ; 
« And, when occaſion dar'd its force, 


„Still from that form it fondly turn'd away, 
And gave to air its courſe *,” 


No anſwer the unhappy lire return'd, 
But wildly thus, in frantic ſorrow mourn'd. 
« O my lov'd Conloch ! beam of glory's light ! 


O ſet not yet in night! 
0 


* 


Live, live my fon, to aid thy father's ſword ! 

« O hve, to conquelt and to fame reſtor'd ! 

« Companions of the war, my ſon, we'll go, 

« Mow down the ranks, and chaſe the routed foe ! 
* Ourſelves an hoſt, ſweep o'er the proſtrate field, 
And ſquadrons to my kero's arm ſhall yield! 
Not mighty Erin's ſelf, from wave to wave, 


c 


* 


0 


** 


0 


** 


Not all her chiefs could our joint proweſs brave! 


Gone lart thou gone ?—O wretched eyes! 
« See where my child! my murder'd Conloch lies! 
« Lo!—in the duſt his ſhield of conqueſt laid! 
9 « And proſtrate, now, his once victorious blade! 
i « O let 


— lere is one of thoſe delicate ſtrokes of nature and ſentiment, that paſs fo directly 
to the heart, and ſo powerfully awaken its feelings Sympathy bleeds at every 


line of this paſſage, and the anguiſh of the father and the ſon are at once transfuſed 
into our breaſts | 
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« O let me turn from the ſoul-torturing ſight! 
« O wretch! deſerted and forlorn ! 
« With age's ſharpeſt anguiſh torn !— 

« Stript of each tender tie! each fond delight 


« Cruel father !—cruel ſtroke !— 
« See the heart of nature broke! 
8 « Yes, I have murder'd thee, my lovely child! 
« Red with thy blood this fatal hand I view !— 
Oh, from the fight diſtraction will enſue, 
« And grief will turn with tearleſs horror wild 


c 


Lg 


« Reaſon !—whither art thou fled ?— 

« Art thou with my Conloch dead ?— 

Is this loſt wretch no more thy care? 

« Not one kind ray to light my foul ; 

« To free it from the black controul 
„Of this deep, deep deſpair! 


* As the lone ſkiff is toſs'd from wave to wave, 
“No pilot's hand to fave! 
« Thus, thus my devious ſoul is borne ! 
„Wild with my woes, I only live to mourn ! 


* 


* But all in death will ſhortly end, 


[ 


And ſorrow to the grave its victim ſend ! : ; 
« Yes * 
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« Yes, yes, I feel the near approach of peace, 
And miſery ſoon will ceaſe! 

« As the ripe fruit, at ſhady autumn's call, 

« Shakes to each blaſt, and trembles to its fall ; 

« I wait the hour that ſhall afford me reſt, 

And lay, O earth! my ſorrows in thy breaſt. 


Here ends the Poem of CoN Loch: the ſubject is indeed conti- 
nued in the following pages; but it is in a diſtinct and ſeparate 
piece, of which I have ſeen a number of copies, all in ſome 
degree diflering from each other, and none of them connected 
with the above, except in this one copy, which I got from Mr. 
O'HALLORAN. The following poem, however, is poſſeſſed of 
conſiderable merit; and, beſides the pathos that it breathes, it 
exhibits a ſpecies of originality in its way, that 1s h⁰jquue, and 
ſtriking to a very great degree. 


The above tranſlation is made from Mr. O'HALLORAN's copy, 
but the original of the poem here ſubjoined, being rather fuller 
than the one which was annexed to his, I have for that reaſon 
adopted it. 
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LAMENTATION or CUCULLIN, 


Dos 


BODY or nuis Son CONLOCH. 


Aras, alas for thee, 
O Aife's hapleſs ſon ! 
And oh, of fires the moſt undone, 
My child! my child! woe, tenfold woe to me! 
Alas! that e'er theſe fatal plains 
Thy valiant ſteps receiv'd ! 
And oh, for Cualnia's * wretched chief 
What now, alas, remains ! 
What, but to gaze upon his grief! 
Of his ſole ſon, by his own arm bereav'd ! 
O had 


* Cucullin was called, by way of pre-eminence, the Hero or CuaLNia, that 


being the name of his patrimony, which it till retains, -in the county of 
Louth, | 


(' 2s. ) 


O had I died before this hour !— 
My loſt, my lovely child ! 

Before this arm my Conloch's arm oppos'd ; 
Before this ſpear againſt him was addreſt ; 
Before theſe eyes beheld his eye-lids clos'd, 
And life's warm ſtream thus iſſuing from his breaſt ! 
Then, Death, how calmly had I met thy power ! 
Then, at thy worſt of terrors, had I ſmil'd ! 


Could fate no other grief deviſe ?— 
No other foe provide ? 
Oh !—could no arm but mine ſuffice 


To pierce my darling's fide !— 
My Conloch ! 'tis denied thy father's woe 
Even the ſad comfort of revenge to know !— 
To ruſh upon thy murderer's cruel breaſt, 
Scatter his limbs, and rend his haughty creſt !— 
While his whole tribe in blood ſhould quench my rage, 
And the dire fever of my ſoul aſſuage * ! 
The debt of vengeance, then, ſhould well be paid, 
And thouſands fall the victims of thy ſhade! 
E Ultonian 


b What a picture of a heart torn with ſorrow is here exhibited, in theſe wild 
ſtartings of paſſion !—the ſoul of a hero, preſſed down with a weight of woe,—ſtung 
to madneſs by complicated aggravations of the moſt poignant grief, and ſtruggling 
between reaſon, and the impatient frenzy of deſpair How naturally does it rave 
around for ſome object whereon to vent the burſtings of anguiſh, and the irritations of 
a wounded ſpirit | 2 


( 26 ) 


Ultonian knights“! ye glory of our age 

Well have ye ſcap'd a frantic father's rage ! 

That not by you this fatal field is won 

That not by you I loſe my lovely for !— 

Oh, dearly, elſe, ſhould all your lives abide 

The trophies from my Conloch's valour torn ; 
And your RED-BRANCH, in deeper crimſon dy'd, 
The vengeance of a father's arm ſhould mourn ! 


f 
4 O thou loſt hope of my declining years! 
| O cruel winds that drove thee to this coaſt ! 
Alas! could Deſtiny afford 
No other arm, no other ſword, 


In Leinſter of the pointed ſpears, 


ba | On Munſter's plains, or in fierce Cruachan's “ hoſt, 
il To quench in blood my filial light, 


And ſpare my arm the deed, my eyes the fight! 


O had proud India's ſplendid plain 
Beneath thy proweſs bled, 
There, ſunk on heaps of hoſtile ſlain, 
Had thy brave ſpirit fled, 
That 


* Theſe were the famous heroes of the RR D-BRANcR. = 


* In Connaught. 
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That then EMAN1A © might the deed purſue, 
And, for thy fate, exact the vengeance due! 
Expiring millions had thy ranſom paid, 

And the wild frenzy of my grief allay'd ! 


O that to Lochlin's land of ſnows 
My ſon had ſteer'd his courſe ! 
Or Grecian * ſhores, or Perſian * foes, 

Or Spain, or Britain's force ! 


There 


e By EMaN1a he means the knights of the RED-BRANCH, as a conſiderable part 
of that palace was occupied by this celebrated body. The part appointed for their 
reſidence was called Teagh na Craoibhe-ruadh (i. e. the palace of the REn-pRancn), 
where there was alſo an academy inſtituted for the inſtruction of the young knights, 
and a large hoſpital for their ſick and wounded, called Bron-bhearg, or the Houſe of 


the Warriors' Sorrow. See O'HALL. Int. to the Hiſt. of Ireland, p. 40. See alſo 
KEATING. 


The palace of Emania, or Eamania, ſtood near Armagh. Some ruins of it were 
remaining ſo late as the time of Colgan. Vide Collect. de Reb. Hib. vol. III. p. 341. 


f 5 'The anti-hibernian critic will here exclaim—« What knowledge could Cucullin 
« poſſibly be ſuppoſed to have had of Greece, or Perſia, or of proud India's ſplendid 
« plain ?—Does not the very mention baniſh every idea of the antiquity of this 
« poem, and mark it out at once as a modern production ?” It is granted that this 
would indeed be the caſe, had our early anceſtors been really ſuch as modern writers 
repreſent them :—Barbarians, deſcended from barbarians, and ever continuing the ſame ; 
but their Phoenician origin of itſelf ſufficiently accounts for their knowledge of the 
ſituation, inhabitants, manners, &c. of the various nations of the earth; ſince the 


Phcenicians, a maritime and commercial people, traded to every port, and were 
acquainted with every country. 


Beſides this, the literary and intellectual turn of the ancient Iriſh, frequently ſent 
them, in queſt of knowledge, to different parts of the globe. « Our early writers 
« (ſays Mr. O'HALLORAN) tell us, (and Archbiſnop Us HER athrms the ſame,) that 
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There had he fallen, amidſt his fame, 
yet the loſs could bear; 

Nor horror thus would ſhake my frame, 
Nor ſorrow be—Deſpair !— 


Why was it not in Sora's barbarous lands 
My lovely Conloch fell? 

Or by fierce Pictiſh chiefs", whoſe ruthleſs bands 
Would joy the cruel tale to tell; 

Whoſe ſouls are train'd all pity to ſubdue ; 

Whoſe ſavage eyes unmov'd that form could view! 


Rejoice, ye heroes of Albania's plains ! 
(While yet I live, my conquering troops to lead,) 
Rejoice, that guiltleſs of the deed 
Your happy earth remains ! 


And 


© the celebrated champion Conall Cearnach, Maſter of the Ulſter Knights, was 
„actually at Jeruſalem at the time of the crucifixion of our Saviour, and related the 
&« ſtory to the King of Ulſter on his return.” He alſo adds that one of our great 
poets, in the fifth century, traverſed the eaſt, and dedicated a. book to the Emperor 
Theodoſius. Many ſimilar inſtances and proofs could alſo be here ſubjoined; but the 
limits of my deſign oblige me to refer my readers to the learned works of O'CoNoR, 
O'HALLORAN and VALLANCEY, names dear to every ſpirit of liberality and ſcience, 
but by 1ri/bmen peculiarly to be revered. 


The period, when the Picts firſt invaded North-Britain, has not (I believe) been 
exactly aſcertained. —We here find that country divided between the PicTs and the 
ALBANIANS, and the former mentioned as a bloody and cruel people.—It was not till 


two centuries after this that a third colony from Ireland, under Carbry Riada, was 
eſtabliſhed there, 
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( 29 ) 
And you, ye chiefs of Galia's numerous hoſt ; 
Bleſs the kind fate that ſpar d your favour'd coaſt! 


But what for me—for me 1s left! 
Of more, and dearer far than life, bereft! 
Doom'd to yet unheard of woe! 
A father, doom'd to pierce his darling's fide, 
And, —oh! wich blaſted eyes abide 
To ſee the laſt dear drops of filial crimſon flow ! 


Alas my trembling limbs !—my fainting frame 
Grief !—1s it thou? 
O conquering Grief I know thee now! 
Well do thy ſad effects my woes proclaim ! 
Poor Victor !—lſee thy trophies, where they lie |— 
Waſh them with tears - then lay thee down and die! 


Why 


i had nearly forgotten to acknowledge, that ſome ſtanzas of the original of this 
poem are omitted in the tranſlation ; Cucullin, before this, enumerates the heroes of 
the RED-BRANCH; viz. Conal Cearnach, Loire Buahach, Cormac Conluingeas, 
Dubthach, Forbuidh, &c. &c. and tells them, one by one, that they happily 
eſcaped being guilty of the death of his ſon, and the vengeance that he would 
have exacted. In ſome other copies of the poem I do not find theſe ſtanzas ; I there- 
fore took the liberty of leaving them out, as I thought they broke the pathos of the 
compoſition z and, beſides, they were (in point of poetry) rather inferior to the reſt 


of the piece. 


k The beautiful lines, in my original, from which the three following ſtanzas arc 
tranſlated, were not in Mr. O'HaLLoRaN's copy. | 
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Why, why, O Aife! was thy child 
Thus cruelly beguil'd ! 
Why to my Conloch did'ſt thou not impart 
The fatal ſecret of his father's art? 
To warn him to avoid the deadly ſnare, 
And of a combat on the waves beware! 


Alas, I fink my failing fight 
Is gone !—'tis loſt in night! 

Clouds and darkneſs round me dwell! 

Horrors more than tongue can tell ! 
See where my ſon, my murdered Conloch lies! 
What further ſufferings now can fate deviſe ! 
O my heart's wounds ! well may your anguiſh flow, 
And drop life's tears on this ſurpaſſing woe ! 


Lo, the ſad remnant of my ſlaughter'd race, 
Like ſome lone trunk, I wither in my place !— 
No more the ſons of UsNoTH to my fight 
Give manly charms, and to my ſoul delight! 
No 


Some of our romances and poems aſcribe to Cucullin the property of being in- 
vulnerable in water, and in relating this circumſtance of his life, ſay, that (when 
hard preſſed by Conloch) he took the refuge of a ford, and then threw the fatal © aTH- 
BOLG, with which he was fure of killing his antagoniſt. The preceding poem makes 
no mention of this fable, perhaps through tenderneſs for the honor of Cucullin ; 


and from this, and ſome other circumſtances, I am tempted to think they were not 
written by the ſame hand, 
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No more my Conloch ſhall I hope to ſee; 

Nor ſon, nor kinſman now ſurvives for me! 

O my loſt ſon !—my precious child, adieu! 

No more theſe eyes that lovely form ſhall view ! 
No more his dark-red ſpear ſhall Ainle * wield ! 
8 No more ſhall Naoiſe thunder o'er the field! 

& No more fhall Ardan ſweep the hoſtile plains !— 
Loſt are they all, and nought but woe remains !— 


Now, chearleſs earth, adieu thy every care: 
Adieu to all, but Horror and Deſpair ! 


m Ainle, Naoiſe, and Ardan, were the three ſons of Uſnoth, whoſe tragical. 
Rory is related in the notes to the preceding poem. 
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THE language of the following Poem, ar it now flande, is cer- 
tainly too modern to be aſcribed to an earlier period than the middle 
ages ;—-but, whether it did or did not exiſt, prior to thoſe limes, in a 
dreſs more ancient than that in which we now find it, is a matter which 


I confeſs myſelf unqualified to determine: for, though there be many 
reaſons to ſuppoſe that this is really the caſe ; yet there are alſo ſome cir- 
cumſtances in the Poem, which ſeem to contradict the ſuppoſition. If, 
by the Magnus of. our Bard, he means the King of that name, who: 
made ſome deſcents on Ireland about the latter end of the eleventh cen- 
tury, he is then guilty of a great anacromſm, in ſynchroniſing heroes, 
who flouriſhed at ſuch different periods; and we muſt fix the date of his 
compoſition at ſome time in the twelfih, or thirteenth century. This, 
however, is mere conjefture, upon the flrength of which, it would be 
unfair to judge, much leſs to condemn our Bard. Magnus is a name 


fo common amongſt the Northern princes, that it cannot determine our 


opinion. 


According to the accounts that Iriſh hiſtory gives of Damſh Invaſions 
in this kingdom, the earlieſt was about the end of the eighth century ; 
we therefore cannot ſafely reft upon the credit of our Bards, who tell 
us of numberleſs deſcents, which that fierce and warlike people made 
upon our coaſts, wherein they were oppoſed and beaten back by kings 
and heroes, who flouriſhed here in the earlieſt ages of Chriſtianity. 
Yet, ſmall as is the faith to be placed in mere poetical authority, it ought 

F 2 not 
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not to be wholly diſregarded : it ſeems to me that they muff have had 
ſome foundation for their perpetual alluſions to the early period of Daniſh 
depredations in Ireland; nor is the ſilence of our hiſtory a ſufficient 
reaſon for concluding that all their | accounts are founded in ficlion only. 
The greater part of” our hiſtorical records are loft, and, doubtleſs, 
amongft them, many authentic accounts of events much more intereſting 
than this now in queſtion ; and which are not mentioned in the few of 
our annals that yet remain. Beſides this, an invaſion, ſuch as that re- 
corded by our Bard, might eaſily have paſſed unnoticed by either a con- 


ciſe or a careleſs hiſtorian. The Danes, under his hero, acquired no 


footing, gained no victory in our iſland ; they were only juſt landed, and 


beaten back : ſo fruitleſs an attempt might have been purpoſely omitted by 
the hiſtorian, as not of ſufficient conſequence to take up room in his 
annals ; or it may perhaps have been noticed in ſome of our more wolu- 
minous records, which are lat. Add to this, that numbers of the 
Latin writers (from the commencement of the fourth, to the cloſe of the 
tenth and eleventh centuries ) ſpeak fully of an intercourſe between the 
old Inhabitants of Ireland, and the Northern nations. All theſe cir- 
cumſtances conſidered, it is left to the judgment of the reader, whether 


to acquit our Bard of anachroniſm, or not. 


There are numberleſs copies of this Poem in the hands of the learned 
and curiouss The one from which I have tranſlated is in the col- 
lection of Mr. Joſeph C. Walker. The author (or perhaps only the 
modernifer of the piece) is ſaid to have belonged to the family of the 


O'Neils; but, what his name was, I have not been able to learn. 


MAGNUS 


MAGNU S rr GRE AT: 


Orsix. ST. PATRICK. 


O1$1N, I Care not for thee, ſenſeleſs clerk! 
Nor all thy pſalming throng, 
Whoſe ſtupid ſouls, unwiſely dark, 
Reject the light of ſong : 


Unheeding, while it pours the ſtrain, 
With Finian glory ſwell'd ; 
Such as thy thought can ſcarce contain, 


Thine eye has ne'er beheld ! 
PATRICK, 


i Magnre is pronounced in the Iriſh, Manes; but the name being a foreign 
one, is here purpoſely written according to the ſpelling of the original. The Iriſh 
names are, in general, given ia ſuch ſpelling as will convey the ſound of the original. 


220-3 


PATRICK. O ſon of Finn! the Fenii's fame 
Thou glorieſt to prolong ; 
White I my heav'nly King proclaim, 
In pſalm's diviner ſong. | 
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O181N. Doſt thou inſult me to my face? 
Does thy preſumption dare 
With the bright glories of my race 
Thy wretched pſalms compare? 


Why did my folly let thee live, 
To brave too patient age, 

To ſee how tamely I forgive, 
And preach me from my rage! | 


PATRICK, Pardon, great chief!—I meant no ill; | 
Sweet is to me thy ſong ; | | 

And high the themes and lofty fkill | 

. Its noble ſtrains prolong. | 
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Sing then, ſweet bard ! thy purpos'd tale, 1 8 4 
While gladly J attend, | 


a E 
And let me on thy grace prevail Wm 


Irs lovely ſounds to lend. 


O1s1N. 
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O15S1N, | Once, while we chac'd the dark-brown deer », 
Along the ſea-girt plain, 
We ſaw a diſtant fleet appear, 
Advancing on the main, 


Quick ceas'd the hunt :—to eaſt, to weſt 
Our rapid mandate hi'd; 

With inſtant march the Fenii preſt 
To join their leader's fide. 


Beneath the chief of mighty fame, 
Whom lovely Morna © bore, 
Seven warlike bands“ to join us came, 
Collected on the ſhore. 
Then 


d « "Theſe hunting matches (ſays O'Conor) continued ſeveral days; and, in ſome 
cc ſeaſons, ſeveral months: at night they encamped in woods, and repoſed in booths, 


ec covered with the ſkins of the animals they hunted down.” The chaſe was alſo, to 


them, © a ſort of military ſchool, which rendered toil eaſy, and annexed pleaſure to 
tc the rudeſt fatigue. It gave them great muſcular ſtrength, and great agility and 
tc firmneſs againſt the ſeverity of the moſt rigorous ſeaſons. It beſides taught them 
« yigilance; ſkill in archery, and great patience under long abſtinence from food. 
c They came out of the foreſt expert ſoldiers; and no nation could excel them in 
« rapid marches, quick retreats, and ſudden ſallies. By theſe means it was, that they 
« ſo often baffled the armies of South-Britain, and the Roman legions, united.” 
O'Coxor's Diſſertations, p. 71, 101. 


© Morna, or Muirne monchaoimh, (i. e. the beloved maid, with the gentle, or en- 
gaging wiles,) was the mother of Finn, and it was in right of her that he poſſeſſed 
his palace of Almhain. Vide KEATING, p. 271. 


d Theſe were the Fiana Ereann, the celebrated militia, ſo renowned in the annals 
of 


( 49 ) 


Then Finn, the ſoul of Erin's might, 
With fame and conqueſt crown'd ; 
To deeds of glory to incite, 
Addreſs'd the heroes round. 
„ Which 


this country, and in the ſongs of her Bards, Dr. Warner gives the following account 
of that formidable body. 


« The conſtant number of this ſtanding army in times of peace, when there were 
&« no diſturbances at home, nor any want of their aſſiſtance to their allies abroad, were 
« nine thouſand men, divided equally into three battalions. But in caſe of any appre- 
« henſions of a conſpiracy, or rebellion againſt the monarch, or if there was any 
« neceſſity for tranſporting a body of troops to Scotland, in order to defend their 
« allies, the Dalriada's, it was in the power of Finn, the generaliſhmo, to encreaſe 
« his forces to ſeven battalions, of three thouſand each. Every battalion was com- 
« manded by a Colonel; every hundred men by a Captain; an officer, in the nature of 
« a Lieutenant, was ſet over every fifty; and a Serjeant, reſembling the Decurio of 
« the Romans, was at the head of every five and twenty. When they were drawn 
« out for action, every hundred men were diſtributed into ten files, with ten (of 
« courſe) in each; and the leader of the file gave the word to the other nine. As it 
« was thought a great honor to be a member of this invincible body of troops, their 


« General was very ſtrict in inſiſting on the qualifications neceſſary for admiſſion 
« into it.“ | 


« The parents, (or near relations) of every candidate for the militia, were to give 
« ſecurity that they would not attempt to revenge his death, but leave it to his fellow- 
& ſoldiers to do him juſtice. He muſt have a poetical genius, and be well acquainted 
« with the twelve books of poetry. He was to ſtand at the diſtance of nine ridges 
c of land, with only a ſtick, and a target; and nine ſoldiers were to throw their 
« javelins at him at once, from which he was to defend himſelf unhurt, or be re- 
« jected, He was to run through a wood, with his hair plaited, purſued by a com- 
« pany of the militia, the breadth of a tree only being allowed between them at 
e ſetting out, without being overtaken, or his hair falling looſe about him. He was 
« to leap over a tree, as high as his forehead; and eaſily ſtoop under another that 
„was as low as his knee. Theſe qualifications being proved, he was then to take 
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Which of my chiefs the firſt will go 
« To yon inſulted ſhore, 
« And bravely meet the daring foe, 
« 'Their purpoſe to explore!“ 
Then 


an oath of allegiance to the King, and of fidelity to Finn, his commander in 
chief. 


“ The reader will judge of the propriety of moſt of theſe qualifications ; but this 
was not every thing that was required, in order for admiſhon into this illuſtrious 
corps. Every ſoldier, before he was enrolled, was obliged to ſubſcribe to the fol- 
lowing articles. 'That, if ever he was diſpoſed to marry, he would not conform to 
the mercenary cuſtom of requiring a portion with his wife; but, without regard to 
her fortune, he would chuſe a woman for her virtue, and courteous manners. 
That he would never offer violence to any woman. 'That he would be charitable 
to the poor, as far as his abilities would permit. And that he would not turn his 
back, nor refuſe to fight with ten men of any other nation. 


tc In the times of peace, they were required to defend the inhabitants againſt the 
attempts of thieves and robbers; to quell riots and inſurrections; to levy fines, 
and ſecure eſtates” that were forfeited for the uſe of the crown; in ſhort, to ſup- 
preſs all ſeditious and traiterous practiſes in their beginning; and to appear under 
arms, when any breach of faith required it. They had no ſubſiſtence money from 
the monarchs but during the winter half year, when they were billeted upon the 
country, and diſperſed in quarters. During the other part of the year, from the 
firſt of May to November, they were encamped about the fields, and were obliged 
to fiſh and hunt for their ſupport. This was not only a great eaſe to the monarch 
and his ſubjects, but it inured the troops to fatigue, preſerved them in health and 
vigour, and accuſtomed them to lie abroad in the field: and in a country which 
abounded ſo much with veniſon, fiſh, and fowl, as Ireland did, it was no other 
hardſhip than what was proper to the life of ſoldiers, to be obliged to draw their 
ſubſiſtence in the ſummer ſeaſon from thoſe articles. 


« They made but one meal in four and twenty hours, which was always in the 
evening; and beſides the common method of roaſting their meat before the ſire, 
they had another very remarkable, and which they ſeem moſt to have practiſed, 
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Then Conan * of the froward mind, 
The bald M*Morni ſpoke, 
And as his ſpleenful ſoul inclin'd, 


His ſneering accents broke. 
| « O chief 


The places, which they choſe to encamp in, were always in the neighbourhood of 
water, where great fires were made, in order to heat ſome large ſtones, for ſod- 
dening of their meat; here large pits were dug, into which they threw a layer of 
ſtones, when they were hot, and then a layer of fleſh, covered up in ſedges or 


ruſhes ; then another courſe of ſtones, and another of fleſh, till the pit was full, 


or their quantity of meat was finiſhed. While their food was ſtewing in this man- 
ner, they waſhed their heads, necks, &c. till they had cleanſed themſelves from the 
duſt and ſweat, occaſioned by hunting; and this contributed as much to take off 
their fatigue as it did to promote their health and cleanlineſs. When they were 
dreſſed, and their meat was ready, they uncovered the pits, and took out their food, 
of which they eat large quantities with great chearfulneſs and ſociability. 


« Tf their exerciſe led them, as it often did, to too great a diſtance to return to 


the camp, as ſoon as dinner was ended they erected little temporary tents or 


booths, in which their beds were laid out, and conſtructed with great exactneſs. 


Next the ground were placed the ſmall branches of trees, upon which was ſtrewed 
a large quantity of moſs, and over all were laid bundles of ruſhes, which made a 
very commodious lodging, and which, in the old manuſcripts, are called The 
Three Beds of the Iriſh Militia.” The marks of their fires continue deep in the 
earth, in many parts of the iſland, to this day; and when the huſbandman turns up 
the black burnt clay with his plow, he immediately knows the occaſion of it; and 
even now that ſoil is called by the name of Fullacht Finn.“ The militia were as 
much under diſcipline, when encamped thus in the ſummer, as when they were at 


quarters, and they were at ſtated times obliged to perform their military exerciſe. 


Beſides theſe regulations for the army, the celebrated Finn, who was as great a 
philoſopher as a general, drew up ſeveral axioms of juriſprudence, which were incor- 
porated into the celeſtial judgments of the ſtate.” WarNER's Hi. of Ireland, p. 289. 


© Conan, wherever he is mentioned, or wherever he appears, always beors the ſame 


character for inſolent perverſeneſs; but, like Homer' $ Therſites, he was endured ; and 
probably for the ſame reaſon, 
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( 43 ) 


« O chief of Erin's battling hoſt! 
« Whom ſhould yon navy bring ?— 
& Haply ſome Prince, or hero's boaſt, 
« To match our wond'rous King! 


„Let Fergus, peaceful Bard, advance 
« To meet their haughty lord ; 

« He, with accuſtom'd art, perchance 
« The threaten'd blow may ward *,” 


Peace, tongue accurs'd, bald, froward fool!“ 
(The graceful Fergus cry'd) 
„ Think'ſt thou I move beneath hy rule, 


« To go or to abide? 


« Yet, for the Fenii, I will go 
« To yon inſulted ſhore, 

« And meet, for them, the daring foe, 
„Their purpoſe to explore.“ 


G 2 Bright 


In the tranſlation of this paſſage, more is given than is abſolutely expreſſed in the 
original, but not more than is implied : the words of Conan here are very few ;—he 
only ſays „ Who, O mighty Finn of battles! who ſhould there be but ſome great 
« chief, or prince, coming againſt thee ?—let Fergus then, with his conſummate art, 
© go and meet him; he is accuſtomed to ſuch errands.” From the epithet perverſe, 
or froward, being beſtowed on Conan, immediately before ; and from the angry reply 
of the uſually gentle Fergus, I collected the full force of the intended irony, and un- 


derſtood whatever my tranſlation has added. 
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Bright in the glittering blades of war, 
The youthful Fergus goes ; 

Loud ſounds his martial voice afar *, 
And greets the diſtant foes, 


« Whence are thoſe hoſts? Come they the force 
« Of Finian arms to brave ?— 

« Or wherefore do they ſteer their courſe 
« Ofer Erin's guarded wave?“ 


„ Mac-Mehee, of the crimſon ſhields *, 
Fierce Magnus heads our bands, 
Who Lochlin's mighty ſceptre wields, 
And mighty hoſts commands.” | 
« Why 


s « With us (ſays Mr. WALKER) as with the ancient Greeks, (Iliad, b. v.) before 
tc the uſe of trumpets was known in our armies, it was the buſineſs of thoſe Herald- 
&« bards, (who had Stentoric lungs,) to ſound with the voice the alarm, and call the 
« ſquadrons together.” H. Mem. of Iriſh Bards. 


A loud and well-toned voice was, indeed, peculiarly neceſſary to the Bard; ſince)? - 
without it, it was impoſſible that the animated exhortations of his JON c. 
could be heard, amidit the din of arms. 


* The ſhields of the Danes were uſually coloured crimſon. We find in HoLIx- 
SHED's Chronicle, where he deſcribes the army led by Haſculphus againſt Dublin, in 
the reign of Henry II. that « their ſhields, bucklers and targets, were round, and 
& coloured red, and bound with iron.” Perhaps, however, it is only in a figurative 
ſenſe, that the red ſhield is here mentioned by the poet, as having been often dyed in 
the blood of the enemy; it is in this ſenſe that we frequently read of the red bear, 
the red ſword, &c. | | 
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Why does he thus our coaſts explore, 
« And hither lead his power? 

« If peace conducts him to our ſhore, 
« He comes in happy hour.” 


The furious Magnus ſwift reply'd, 
With fierce and haughty boaſt, 

(The King whoſe navy's ſpeckled ' pride 
Defied our martial hoſt.) 


« I come (he cried) from Comhal's ſon 
« A hoſtage to obtain; 

4 And, as the meed of conqueſt won, 
« His ſpouſe and dog to gain“. | 


eee, ee oe eee e bee, eee, e, . " 


« His 


: * Breac, ſpeckled. —I have nothing but conjeCture to offer upon this epithet ; and 
| muſt leave it to thoſe who are better verſed in Northern antiquities, to determine what 
kind and degree of ornament is here meant. 


* It is not certain, whether ſuch a demand as that of « the ſpouſe and dog” 


; was uſual, upon ſimilar occaſions, amongſt the Scandinavian, or Celtic nations. 
| Among the Afiatics and other ancients, it was the cuſtom to demand © earth 
i; and water,” as a token of ſubmiſſion. The « ſpouſe and dog” are here inſiſted on, 
1 evidently in the ſame ſenſe; and perhaps it was the practiſe of the Northerns to 
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&* His Bran', whoſe fleetneſs mocks the wind, 
« His ſpouſe of gentle love: 
Let them be now to me reſign'd, 


« My mightier arm to prove.” | 
| 


« Fierce will the valiant Fenii fight, 
« And thin will be their hoſt, 

« Before our Bran ſhall, in their fight, 
« Perform thy haughty boaſt ; 


“ And Finn will ſwell green Erin's wave 
« With Lochlin's ® blood of pride, 

“ Before his ſpouſe ſhall be thy ſlave, 
« And leave his faithful fide.” 


« Now by that generous hand of thine, 
O Fergus! hear me ſwear, 

Though bright your Finian glories ſhine, 
And fierce you learn to dare; 


. « Or 
/ q 
& 4 


This Bran is much celebrated in many of the Finian tales and poems, for acl 
and extraordinary endowments. 


® Lochlin is the Gaelic name for Scandinavia in general. 
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Or Bran ſhall ſoon the dark-brown deer 
« O'er Lochlin's hills purſue ; 

1 « Or ſoon this arm ſhall teach you fear, 

| Os « And your vain pride ſubdue.” 


« Though ſtrong that valiant arm you deem, 
« Whoſe might ſo loud you boaſt ; ; 
« And high thoſe martial troops eſteem, 


« Whoſe numbers hide our coaſt ; | 
“ Yet, never with thy haughty will 
« Shall Erin's chief comply; 
« Nor ever deer, o'er Lochlin's hill, 3 
“ Before our Bran ſhall fly.” [- 
Mild Fergus then, his errand done, [ 


Return'd with wonted grace; 
His mind, like the unchanging ſun *, 
Still beaming in his face, 


Before 


| * The reader's attention is particularly called to the peculiar beauty of this image, 
f and indeed of the whole preceding paſſage. How exquiſitely is the character of 
Fergus ſupported! He greets the enemy with courteſy: he is anſwered with in- 
ſolence; yet ſtill retains the ſame equal temper, for which he is every where diſtin- 
guiſhed. We ſee his ſpirit riſe, but it 1s with ſomething more noble than reſent- 
ment ; for his reply to Magnus breathes all the calmneſs of philoſophy, as vel as 


5 | the energy of the patriot, and the dignity of the hero. 
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Before bright Honor's generous chief, 


His noble ſire, he goes; 


And thus unfolds, in accents brief, 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


The meſlage of his foes. 


Why ſhould I, from the valiant ear, 
« 'The words of death withhold ; 
Since, to the heart that knows no fear, 
« All tidings may be told. 


Fierce Magnus bids thee inſtant yield, 
« And take the granted hour ; 

Or ſoon the dire conteſted field 
„Shall make thee feel his pow'r ; 


Fleet-bounding Bran, his deer to chaſe, 
« And prove his mightier arm; 

And thy ſoft love, his halls to grace, 

* And his fierce ſoul to charm; 


Theſe are his proud, his ſtern demands, 
Or ſoon, from ſhore to ſhore, 

His ſpear ſhall deſolate thy lands, 
And float thy fields with gore.” 


« From 
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From me ſhall my ſoft love be torn, 
« A ſtranger's halls to grace 
Or my fleet Bran away be borne, 
« A ſtranger's deer to chaſe ?— 


Oh ! firſt ſhall ceaſe this vital breath, 
« And uſeleſs be this blade; 

And low in earth, and cold in death, 
« This arm be powerleſs laid! 


O Gaul! ſhall theſe redoubted bands 
« Stand cold and filent by; 

And hear ſuch inſolent demands, 
And not to vengeance fly! 


Shall we not chaſe yon vaunting hoſt, 
With rout and death away, 

And make them rue their haughty boaſt, 
And rue this fatal day ?——” 


Yes, by that arm of deathful might, 
O Comhal's noble ſon ! 

Soon ſhall our ſwords purſue their flight, 
« And ſoon the field be won; 
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« Yon King, whoſe ſhips of many waves 
« Extend along our coaſt, 

« Who thus thy power inſulting braves, 
« And dares our gallant hoſt. 


« Soon {hall this arm his fate decide, 
« And, by this vengeful blade, 


« Shall that fierce head of gloomy pride 
In humble duſt be laid!“ 


« Not ſo! (with eager warmth exclaim'd 
My generous ſon of Love) 
« Yon King, though fierce, though widely fam'd, 
Thy Oſgur's arm {ſhall prove 


Soon his twelve Judges' tribe“ before 
„My valiant troop ſhall flee ; 
“% And their proud Kang ſhall fall, no more 
« His iſle of boars to ſee.” 


« No, 


v In the original, cla n an a Comajnleaè Deag. (tribe of the twelve 
Counſellers or Judges). “ Odin, the conqueror of the North, eſtabliſhed in Swe- 
« den a ſupreme court, compoſed of twelve members, to aſſiſt him in the functions 
e of the prieſthood, and civil government. This, doubtleſs, gave riſe to what was 
« afterwards called the ſenate; and the ſame eſtabliſhment, in like manner, took 
„ place in Denmark, Norway, and other Northern ſtates. Theſe ſenators decided, 
“in the laſt appeal, all differences of importance; they were, if I may ſo ſay, the 

« aſſeſſors 
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c 


* 


cc 


cc 


«c 


cc 


« afſeſſors of the prince; and were in number twelve, as we are expreſsly informed 
« by Saxo, in His Life of King Regner Lodbrog. Nor are there other monuments 
« wanting, which abundantly confirm this truth. We find in Zealand, in Sweden, 
« near Upſal, and, (if I am not miſtaken) in the county of Cornwall alſo, large 
« ſtones, to the amount of twelve, ranged in the form of a circle, and, in the midſt 
© of them, one of ſuperior heighth. Such, in thoſe rude ages, was the hall of 
« audience; the ſtones that formed the circumference were the ſeats of the ſenators ; 
« that in the middle was the throne of the King.” MaLLET's Northern Antiquities, 


p- 44, note ©, 


a oo 


No, mine” (the famed Macluya * cry'd) 


« Mine be yon vaunting foe ! 


Mine be the taſk to check his pride, 
« And lay his glories low ! 


Dark Norway's King myſelf will meet, 
« And well his arm employ : 

For danger, in thy cauſe, is ſweet, 

« And life is riſqu'd with joy.“ 


No, I to glorious fame will ſpring ! 
(Brown Dermid © cry'd) © or die; 
Mine be to meet yon ſtranger king; 
« His boaſted arm to try: 


H 2 


Mac Luigheach. 


For an account of Dermid ; ſee notes on The Choſe. 


« Strong 


— 
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« Strong though it be, it ſoon ſhall yield, 
« While in thy cauſe I fight; 

« Or ſoon theſe eyes, on yonder field, 
« Shall cloſe in endleſs night,” 


« My viſion now I call to mind! 
(The ſtarting Fallan * cry'd) 

« ] dream'd that with the Mooriſh * King, 
« Alone the fight I try'd: 


« At length, methought, one lucky aim 
« Struck off his gloomy head; 


And thence my foul forebodes our fame, 
„And ſees our glories ſpread !” 


“ Bleſt be your ſouls, ye arms of war * ! 
(The blooming Finn exclaim'd) 

« May victory bear your triumphs far, 
« To diſtant nations fam'd ! 


« But, 


s Fcelan. 


eig Thc nd bye am HgEOnM.—Literally “ the King of the country of the 


Moors.“ This ſeems a ſtrange paſſage, and I muſt confeſs myſelf unable to conjecture 


whence it could have taken rife, or what connection there could have been between 
the Iriſh and the Moors. | 


How natural and how beautiful is this burſt of feeling! We ſee the affections of 


Finn exult ſtill more in the attachment of his heroes, than his pride does in their 
proweſs. 
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« But, my brave troops! your chief alone, 
« Shall chief in danger be; 

« And Magnus ſhall be all my own, | 
« Whate'er the fates decree. | 


« Strong though his arm, the war to wage, 
| « mean that arm to try; 
| & Nor from his might, nor from his rage, 
« Shall Erin's chieftain fly *.” 


Then, girding on each warlike blade, 
And glorying in their might, 


Our martial hoſt advanc'd, array'd, 
And ardent for the fight. 


Auſpicious arms around us blaz'd !, 


Each thigh its weapon grac'd ; 
E And, on each manly ſhoulder rais'd, 
5 A ſpear of war is plac'd. 
Each 


x There is not one of the heroes who ſpeaks with ſo much modeſty as Finn, the 
greateſt of tu. All. The reſt promiſe, with confidence, a certain ſucceſs to their 
5 valour; he alone peaks without a boaſt, and is modeſt, though determined. 


| ? The pagan Iriſh had a cuſtom, which was introduced by the Tuatha-de-Danans, 
of _ uſing charms, to enchant their weapons, previous to their going to battle; but 
| perhaps, by the word  awpicious, the Net only means That. their weapons had been 
tried and victorious in fight. 
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Each chief with ardent valour glows, 
To prove the faith he ſwore ; 

And forth we march, to meet the foes 
Encamp'd upon the ſhore. 


No mirth conducts the night along; 
No wax illumes our board: 

Nor ſaffron *, banquet, wine or ſong, 
The darkſome hours afford. 


At length we ſee grey morning riſe 
Upon its early dew ; 

And the firſt dawn of eaſtern ſkies 
Gives Lochlin's hoſt to view. 


Before us, on the crouded ſhore, 
Their gloomy ſtandard roſe, 

And many a chief their navy bore, 
And many princely foes. 


And 


. 


2 It appears ſtrange to meet with wax-/ights amongſt the antient Iriſh, but thoſe 
mentioned in this paſſage were probably a part of the plunder of the Roman pro- 
vinces. | 


I cannot conjecture the reaſon why ſaffron is here introduced, and muſt 
therefore diſmiſs the paſſage without any thing more than a faithful adherence to my 
original, 
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And many a proud and boſly ſhield, 
And coat of martial mail!, 

And warlike arms of proof they wield, 
To guard, or to aſſail. 


And 


b We here ſee a marked difference between the arms and appearance of either 
hoſt. The troops of Magnus are covered with ſteel ; but we meet with no coats of 


mal amongſt the chiefs of the Fenii. 


c It ſhould ſeem (ſays Mr. WALKER) that body armour of any kind was un- 
c known to the Iriſh previous to the tenth century, as we find King Muirkertach, in 
ce that century, obtaining the aſcititious name of Muirkertach na geochall croceanny 
ce for ſo obvious an invention as that of the leathern jacket. Yet coats of mail are 
c mentioned in the Brehon laws, and the word mail is ſuppoſed to be derived from 
tc mala in Iriſh. Though the poets “ of the middle ages deſcribe the heroes of Oiſin, 
ce as ſhining in poliſhed ſteel, no relic of that kind of armour has eſcaped the wreck 
cc of time in Ireland; nor has there even a ſpecimen of the braſs armour, in which 
&« it is ſaid the Danes ſo often met the Iriſh, fallen under my obſervation. Smith 
“ indeed tells us that corſelets of pure gold were diſcovered on the lands of Clonties 
« in the county of Kerry +; but theſe might have been left there by the Spaniards, 
« who had a fortification called Fort del Ore, adjoining thoſe lands. 


« That the bodies of Iriſhmen ſhould have been totally defenceleſs with reſpect to 
« armour, during their ſeveral bloody conteſts with the Danes, I am neither prepared 
« to admit nor deny; but I confeſs myſelf inclined to think, that their inflexible 
cc attachment to their civil dreſs would not yield to the faſhion of the martial garb 
« of their enemies, though it gave thoſe people an evident advantage over them in 
« the field of battle. It is however certain that the Engliſh did not find them caſed 


« in armour .“ Hiſt. Eſſay on the Dreſs and Armour of the Iriſh, p. 106. 


* The poet before us is, however, (as well as many others) an exception. 


+ Nat. and Civ. Hiſt. of Kerry, p. 187. One of theſe corſelets was purchaſed by Mr. O'Hartrtoxan, the 
gold of which was ſo ductile, as to roll up like paper. Introd. 1% Hiſt. of Treland, p. 210. 


4 Vide Syrxncrr's State of Treland. 
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And many a ſword with ſtuds engrav'd © 
In golden pomp was there ; 

And many a filken ſtandard wav'd 
Its ſplendid pride in air. 


And many a chief in fight renown'd, 
Finn of the banquets led, 

And many a helmet“ darkly frown'd 
On many a valiant head. 


292 And 


© T am not certain whether theſe four lines relate to the troops of Magnus, or thoſe of 
Finn, and have therefore purpoſely given to the tranſlation, the ſame ambiguity which 
is found in the original. It is, however, moſt probable that the poet here ſpeaks of 
the Fenii, becauſe the two lines from which this verſe is tranſlated begin a ſtanza in 
the original, and in the third line, “ Finn of the banquets” comes in. However, 
« Golden-hilted ſwords have been found in great abundance in this kingdom ; and 
« we are told, in the Life of St. Bridget, that the king of Leinſter preſented to Dub- 
« tachus, her father, a ſword ornamented with many coſtly jewels, which the pious 
« virgin purloined from Dubtachus, and ſold for the charitable purpoſe of relieving 
ce the neceſſities of the poor.” Hiſt. Eſſay on the Dreſs and Armour of the Iriſh, p. 118. 


C At what period helmets were firſt worn in Ireland, is a matter of mere con- 
jecture. That they were in uſe, previous to the tenth century, is certain, from 
ſome coins, diſcovered in the Queen's county, in the year 1786; ( Tranſ. of the Royal 
Iriſh. Acad. 1787. See alſo Simon's Eſſay on Triſh Coins. But how much earlier, or 
of what kind of metal they were formed, I have never been able to diſcover. Mr. 
WALKER's memoirs of our ancient armour, give an account of a golden helmet, which 
was found in the county of Tipperary; it is deſcribed as reſembling in form a 
huntſman's cap, with the leaf in front divided equally, and, elevated, and the ſcull 
encompaſſed with a ribband of gold crimped. Golden helmets are ſometimes, but 
ſeldom, mentioned in the Iriſh poems which have fallen under my obſervation ; but 
with helmets of ſome fort, all their warriors are armed. Chgad in general they are 

| called, 
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And many a warlike axe*© was there, 
To hew the ranks of fight; 

And many a glittering ſpear * in air 
Aroſe with ſtately height. 


And 


called, but hardly ever defcribed ; and when they are, it is in ſuch figurative language, 


that one can neither determine on the form, nor the material of which they are com- 
poſed. The ſtrong helmet,” and “ The dark frowning helmet,” are the moſt common 
but ſometimes we meet with © The golden helmet,” „ The helmet enwreathed with 
« gold,“ and “ The helmet blazing with gems of the Eaſt.” Theſe latter are in 


general deſcribed as a part of the armour of foreigners, not of Iriſh. 


© The Iriſh were particularly expert inthe uſe of the Tuda-C ata, or battle- axe. 


Cambrenſis, in ſpeaking of this dreadful weapon, as wielded by our countrymen, ſays, 


« They make uſe of but one hand to the axe, when they ſtrike, and extend their 
« thumb along the handle, to guide the blow, from which neither the creſted helmet | 


c can defend the head, nor the iron folds of the armour, the body; whence it has 
% happened, in our time, that the whole thigh of a ſoldier, though caſed in well- 
&« tempered armour, hath been lopped off by a ſingle blow of the axe, the whole 
« limb falling on one fide of the horſe, and the expiring body on the other.“ 


f A great number, and a variety of ſpear-heads have been found, in different parts 
of this kingdom. The CH ane de Rebus Hibernicit has furniſhed drawings of ſeve- 
ral, and ſeveral more are given in Mr. WALKER's Memoir on the Armour of the Iriſh. 


STANIHURST has deſcribed the dexterous manner in which the Iriſh uſe the ſpear 
or lance, -* They graſp (ſays he) about the middle, heavy ſpears, which they do not 
« hold pendant at their ſides, under their arms, but hurl with all their ſtrength over 
ce their heads,” In ſpight of the incommodious length of theſe weapons, HARRIS 
tells us, that the Iriſh uſually caſt them with ſuch might, as no Haubergeon or coat 
of mail were proof againſt their force, but were pierced through on both ſides. 


Hibern. p. 52. 


I | | © elbe his: 
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And many J a chief of martial fame, | 
And prince of mighty ſway, 
All rang'd beneath our banners came 
That memorable day. 


Bright waving from its ſtaff, in air, 
Gall-grena® high was rais'd, 

With gems that India's' wealth declare, 
In radiant pomp it blaz'd. 


The 


The helmet, the ſword, the axe, and the ſpear, are the only arms with which the 

poet before us has furniſhed the Iriſh troops“, though to the enemy he has given 
coats of mail, and ſhields and this circumſtance ſo far confirms the moſt correct 
| ideas that we have been enabled to form of the arms of our ancient countrymen. 
This, however, does not invalidate the authority and antiquity of other poems, in 
which we find ſome of the moſt diſtinguiſhed chiefs of the Fenii poſſeſſed of ſhields ; 
not the wicker target, but of metal, and ſometimes emboſſed with gold. "Theſe we may 
very well ſuppoſe were trophies borne away from vanquiſhed enemies, and therefore, 
though we ſhould find them ſtill more frequently mentioned, it would not be a 
matter of wonder. 5 


5 The repetition of the word many is exactly literal; it had an admirable cle | in 
the original, and, I thought, alſo, appeared well in an Engliſh dreſs, 


* The blazing ſun.— This was the celebrated ſtandard of the Finian general. 


The words in the original are cloemb Tine a noin, i. e. 5 ſtones from 
the country of the eaſt. 


* Even the target is not mentioned; but this appears only an omiſſion of the poet, for K is certain that it 
was univerſally in aſe amongſt che antient Iriſh, 
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S | The next in rank, and next in name, _ 
Gaul's Fuillaing-torrigh roſe, 


Attendant on its maſter's fame, 


| And dreadful to his foes ; 


Oft, while the field of death he brav'd, 
Triumphant in his might, 


F a High o'er the ranks its beauty wav'd, 
And led the rage of fight ! 
At length we mov'd ;—then was the ſhock ! | 
Then was the battle's roar ! 
| Re echoing ſhouts from rock to rock 
| Reſounding, ſhook the ſhore ! 
With tenfold might each nerve was ſtrung ; i 
Each boſom glow'd with flame ! | 
| ; Each chief exulting, forward ſprung, | 
4 And ruſh'd to promis'd fame! HE | 
, The foe recoil'd ?—fierce on we preſt, 
7 For freedom or for death !— f 
} 
| Each arm to vengeance was addreſt, N 
And victory gaſp'd for breath. i 
The ſtandard of the tribe of Morni. | 
. 12 Almoſt | 
i | | 
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Almoſt the bloody field was won, 
When through the ranks of fight, 
Dark Lochlin's king, and Comhal's ſon, 

Ruſh'd forth, like flame, to ſight. 


Round on their falling hoſts, their eyes 
With rage and grief they threw ;— 
Then, ſwift as bolts from angry ſkies, 

They fierce to vengeance flew ! 


Each Chief, with the collected rage 
Of his whole hoſt was fir'd ; 


And dire was the ſuſpence, O Sage! 
That dreadful fight inſpir'd ! 


As when two ſinewy ſons of flame 
At the dark anvil meet ; 

With thundering ſound, and ceaſeleſs aim 
Their mighty hammers beat: 


Such are the fierce contending kings ! 
Such ſtrokes their fury ſends ; 
Such thunder from their weapons rings, 
And ſparkling flame aſcends ! 


Dire 
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Dire was the rending rage of fight, 
And arms that ſtream'd with gore; 

Until dark Lochlin's ebbing might 
Proclaim'd the combat o'er. 


Beneath the mighty Finn he lay, 
Bound on the blood-ſtain'd field; 

No more to boaſt his martial ſway, 
Or hoſtile arms to wield. 


Then, baſe of ſoul, bald Conan ſpoke— 
« Hold now the King of Spears, 

« Till, with one juſt and vengeful ſtroke, 
« I caſe our future fears!” 


« Ungenerous chieftain that thou art! 
(The hapleſs Magnus cry'd) 

With thee no mercy can have part; 
„No honor can abide.! 


© Not 


— 


From this, and many ſimilar paſſages, it appears that our ancient countrymen, 
in their martial conteſts, thirſted rather for honor than for blood. In the heat and 
confuſion of a mixed engagement, numbers were neceſſarily ſlaughtered; but, where- 
ever mercy could be ſhewn, we find that the conqueror ſpared the life of even his 
bittereſt enemy, and was content with the honor of laying him „ bound on the 


« field.“ 
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„My ſoul ſhall I abafe; 
Beneath a hero's arm I fall, 
« Bencath a hero's grace,” 


A 


0 


Since then to me the glory fell 
« Thy valour to ſubdue, 

« My arm ſhall now thy foes repel, 
« Nor injure thoſe who ſue, 


„For thou thyſelf. an hero art *, 
« Though Fortune on thee frown ; 

« Riſe therefore free, and free depart, 
„With unimpair'd renown. 


« Or chuſe, ſtrong arm of powerful might 
„ Chuſe, Magnus, now thy courſe : 
With generous foes in peace unite, 

* Or dare again their force, 


cc 


„ Better 


- 
# 


= The ancient Iriſh have been repeatedly ſtigmatiſed with the name of Barbarians. 
Their ſouls, their manners, and their language, were thought alike incapable of any 
degree of refinement, The reader will eaſily judge how little of the marks of barba- 
riſm appear in the paſſage before us; yet this poem has been the favourite of many cen- 
turies; and its antiquity has never been queſtioned, though the date cannot be exactly 
aſcertained, Here, however, it may be urged, that we do not contend for its being 
of prior date to the middle ages. Does hir then invalidate the proof? and were 


we leſs barbarians, when torn with civil broils, and foreign invaſions, than when we 
were a conquering and flouriſhing people? 
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Better our friendſhip to engage, 
« And be in peace ally'd, 

Than thus eternal warfare wage, 
“ Defying and defy'd.” 


O never more my arm, through life, 
« Againſt thee, Finn, ſhall riſe ! 

O never {ach ungrateful ſtrife 

« Shall Mehee's ſon deviſe ! 


And O! that on their hills of ſnow 
„My youths had ſtill remain'd, 
Nor thus againſt a generous foe 

« Unproſperous war maintain'd ! 


Exulting 1n their conſcious might, 

« And glorying in their fame, 

And gay with ſpoils of many a fight, 
And fluſh'd with hope they came 


(O ſad reverſe! O fatal hour 
In mangl'd heaps to die!) 
Too mighty Erin ! to thy power, 
Pale victims, here they lie.” 


Thus 


tC 3 


Thus was the mighty battle won 
On Erin's ſounding ſhore ; 

And thus, O Clerk ! great Comhal's ſon 
The palm of yalour bore ! 


Alas! far ſweeter to my ear 
The triumphs of that day, 

Than all the pſalming ſongs I hear, 
Where holy zealots pray. 


Clerk, thou haſt heard me now recite 
The tale of Lochlin's ſhame, 

From whoſe fierce deeds, and vanquiſh'd might, 
The battle took its name, 


And by that hand, O blameleſs ſage ! 
Hadſt thou been on the ſhore, 
To ſee the war our chiefs could wage; 

The ſway their proweſs bore ;— 


From Laogare's ſweetly flowing ſtream *, 
Had'ſt thou the combat view'd, 

The Fenii then thy thoughts would deem 
With matchleſs force endued. 


Thou 


* In hopes of being able to aſcertain the ſcene of this battle, I have endeavoured 
to find which of our rivers was anciently called by the name of Lavgare's Stream, 


but 
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Thou haſt my tale, — Tho' memory bleeds, 
And ſorrow waſtes my frame, 
Still will I tell of former deeds, 


And live on former fame 


Now old,—the ſtreams of life congeal'd, 
Bereft of all my joys ! 


No {word this wither'd hand can wield, 
No ſpear my arm employs ®. 


Among thy clerks, my laſt ſad hour 
Its weary ſcene prolongs ; 

And pſalms muſt now ſupply the pow'r 
Of victory's lofty ſongs. 


but in vain. TI can diſcover nothing more of it than what the poem points out, that it 
is near to and within ſight of the ſea. 


© How beautifully pathetic is the cloſe of this poem ! Surely every reader of ſenſi- 
bility muſt ſympathiſe with a ſituation ſo melancholy, and fo very feelingly deſcribed ! 
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AD r NT. 


MY curifity reſpecting the Poem of The Chaſe, was jir/t 

awakened by a long extract from it, which I ſaw in Mr. WALKER's 

Memoirs of the Iriſh Bards. 7 accordingly wrote to that Gentleman, 

to requeſt an entire copy of it, and alſo his opinion reſpecting the age 
in which it was compoſed; together with any anecdotes upon the 
4 ſubjef, which his knowledge of Iriſh Antiquities might enable him to 
afford me. To this requeſt I received an anſwer, from which I have 
obtained Mr. Walker's permiſſion to give the following exlract, as an 
introduttion to the Poem. . 


« am happy to find that my work has been the means of intro- 
« ducing the Poem of The Chaſe to your notice. It is indeed eminently 
« deſerving of the judgment you have paſſed upon it. The flory is ex- 
« tremely intereſting, and admirably well conducted; and for brilliancy 
| %, fancy, and powers of deſcription, we may almoſt rank the author 
| « with Arioſto himſelf.” 


——— — 


« Tam ſorry I cannot afford you all the information I could wiſh 
« upon the ſubjeft of this beautiful Poem: indeed I have little more to 


« offer than vague confecture.“ 


% The legend which either gave riſe to, or was taken from the Poem 
Y , The Chaſe, zs frequently alluded to, in many of the written, as 
« well 


99 2 


« well as traditional tales of the Iriſh. It ts alſo ingeniouſly interwoven 
« with the romance of fe dite Candjm. Of us antiquity I cannot 
« ſpeak with any certainty ; all my enquiries concerning the author, and 
« the age in which it was written, have been unſucceſsful. Nor can 
« we give it (at leaft in its preſent areſs,) either to Oiſin, or to any 
« other poet of the age in which he lived. The marks of a claſſical 
« hand appear frequently throughout the whole ; and the mention of 
« bells alſo ſeem to bring it forward to more modern times; fo that 
« I fear we ſhould riſk an error in aſcribing it to any period earlier than 
« the middle ages.” 27 


* have never Vd an opportunity of wiſiting the ſcene of this 
Poem, though TI often ſaw Slieve Guillen, at ſome diftance, as I 
« travelled through the county of Armagh. But a friend, whoſe 
* buſineſs often leads him to that mountain, drew up, at my requeſt, the 
« following deſcription of it, in which you will find mention of the 
« lake where the poet tells us the gallant Finn paid ſo dearly for 
« his complaiſance, when he ſought the Enchantreſs's ring; and alſo 
« of the cave whence ſhe iſſued, when preſſed by the Finian heroes to 
« reſtore their beloved chief to his priſtine form.” | 


I am tenant to a lady for Sheve Guillen, (/ays my correſpondent, ) 
aud often viſit it, during the ſummer, to ſee my cattle. In July laſt, 
* (1788) I went over the extent of this mountain: From bottom to top it 
* ts reckoned two miles. On the ſummit there is a large heap of ſlones, 
* wohich is called CAILLEACH Birrn's Houſe ; in which it is ſaid that 
© Finn Mac Cumhal Lier buried; and, at an hundred paces diſlance, on 


nearly 
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« nearly the ſame level, there is a circular lake, the diameter of which 
© ts about one hundred feet; and is about twenty deep. On one fide of | 
* this lake, another heap of flones is piled; and round it, at all ſea- 
c ſons, rs a beaten path, leading to the Old Lady's, or Witch's Houſe. 
* Lately, ſome peaſants, expefing to find out this old woman, ( who, 
* however, has at no time thought proper to appear, threw down her 
houſe, and came to a large cave, about twenty feet long, ten broad, 
and five deep, covered with large flags, in which either the dame, 
© or money was expected, but only a few human bones were found. 
, * From the ſummit of this mountain, if the day happens to be clear, you 
command an extenſive view of Lough-Neagh, and all the circum- 
* jacent country. 


Mr. Walker, after this deſcription of the mountain by his friend, 
adds his regret that he was not poſſeſſed of a complete copy of The 
Chaſe; but I afterwards procured one from Maurice Gorman, of 


this city (a profeſſor of the Iriſh (anguage ), and from that copy I have 
made my tranſlation. 
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* Oi81N. ST. PATRICK. 


O18IN, O SON of Calphruin I—ſage divine 
Soft voice of heavenly ſong, 
Whoſe notes around the holy ſhrine 
Sweet melody prolong; 


: Did 


2 There are numberleſs Iriſh poems ſtill extant, attributed to Oiſin, and either 
addreſſed to St. Patrick, or like this, compoſed in the form of a dialogue between 
the Saint and the Poet. In all of-them, the antiquary diſcovers traces of a later 
period than that in which Oiſin flouriſhed and moſt of them are ſuppoſed to be the 
compoſitions of the eighth, ninth and tenth centuries. But be they of what age 
they may, as productions abounding with numberleſs beauties, they plead for preſer- 
vation, and recommend themſelves to taſte ; and as, (at the very lateſt period to which 
it is poſſible to aſcribe them,) they muſt certainly relate to an age of much antiquity, 


L and 
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Did cer my tale thy curious ear 
And fond attention draw, 

The ſtory of that Chaſe to hear, 
Which my fam'd father ſaw ? 


The Chaſe, which ſingly o'er the plain, 
The hero's ſteps purſu'd ; | 

Nor one of all his valiant train 
Its wond'rous progreſs view'd. 


PATRICK, O royal bard, to valour dear, 
Whom fame and wiſdom grace, 
It never was my chance to hear 
That memorable Chaſe. 


But let me now, O bard, prevail! 
Now let the ſong aſcend; 

And, thro' the wonders of the tale, 
May truth thy words attend ! 


O1sI1N. 


and reſſect much light on manners, cuſtoms and events that, in conſequence of 
modern pyrrhoniſm, have been doubted to have ever exiſted, they ſurely have a high 
and ſerious claim to attention, and call equally upon the poet, the hiſtorian, and the 
public-ſpirited, to preſerve theſe reliques of ancient genius amongſt us! But Iriſhmen 
all of chem at leaſt who would be thought to pride themſelves in the name, or to 
refleA back any part of the honor they derive from it; they are particularly called 
upon, in favour of their country, to reſcue theſe little ſparks from the aſhes of her 
former glory, | 


. 


O181n, O Patrick !—to the Finian race 
A falſehood was unknown; 
No lie, no imputation baſe 
On our clear fame was thrown ; 


But by firm truth, and manly might 
That fame eſtabliſh'd grew, 
Where oft, in honorable fight *, 
Our foes before us flew, 


Not thy own clerks, whoſe holy feet 
The ſacred pavement trod, 

With thee to hymn, in concert ſweet, 
The praiſes of thy God ; 


Not thy own clerks in truth excell'd 
The heroes of our line, 

By honor train'd, by fame impell'd 
In glory's fields to ſhine !_ 


O Patrick of the placid mien, 
And voice of ſweeteſt ſound ! 
Of all thy church's walls contain 
Within their hallow'd round, 
L 2 e 


The heroes of ancient Ireland were ſworn never to attack an enemy at any diſad- 
vantage. O'HaLLoRan, 
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Not one more faithful didſt thou know 
Than Comhal's noble ſon, 

The chief who gloried to beſtow 
The prize the bards had won! 


Were Morni's valiant ſon * alive, 
(Now in the deedleſs grave,) 

O could my wiſh from death revive 
The generous and the brave ! 


Or 


© In all theſe poems, the character of Oiſin is ſo inimitably well ſupported, that 
we loſe the idea of any other bard, and are for a time perſuaded it is Oiſin himſelf 
who ſpeaks. We do not ſeem to read a narration of events, wherein the writer was 
neither a witneſs, nor a party :—it is the Son, —the Father, —the Hero,—the Patriot 
who ſpeaks; who breathes his own paſſions and feelings on our hearts, and compels 
our ſympathy to accompany all his griefs; while, in a ſtrain of natural and impaſ- 
honed eloquence, he deſcants on the fame and virtues of a parent whom he deſcribes 
as at once ſo amiable, and ſo great; and bewails the loſs of all his former friends, 
kindred, and companions, and laments his own forlorn and diſconſolate ſtate, in 
apoſtrophes that pierce the very ſoul of pity !—Beſides paſſages which occur in this, and 
the two poems of Macnus and Moira Boks, the dall AM ON 7 pa D 
exhibits a very patheric inſtance, where, lamenting the loſs of his father and his cele- 
brated Fenii, he exclaims, „ To ſurvive them is my depth of woe! the banquet and 
« the ſong have now no charms for me | Wretched and old, — the poor ſolitary rem- 
« nantof the Fenii | Why,—O why am I yet alive ?—Alas, O Patrick ! grievous is my 
“ ſtate !—the laſt of all my race My heroes are gone l my ſtrength is gone! 
« Bells I now hear, for the ſongs of my bards; and age, blindneſs and woe are all 
t that remain of Oiſin !” 


4 'The celebrated Goll, or Gaul Mac Morni. He is a favourite hero, in moſt of 
the Fian tales; and is in general ranked next to Finn Mac-Cumhal, and equal to 
Oſzur, in point of proweſs. Great as is Oiſin's partiality in favour of the heroes of 
his own race, yet we find him, on all occaſions, doing ample Juſtice to the cha- 
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Or Mac-O'Dhuivne*, graceful form, 
Joy of the female fight ; 

The hero who would breaſt the ſtorm, 
And dare the unequal fight. 


Or he whoſe ſword the ranks defy'd, 
Mac-Garra, conqueſt's boaſt, 
Whoſe valour would a war decide, 


His ſingle arm an hoſt *, 


Or could Mac-Ronan *« now appear, 
In all his manly charms ; 

Or—Oh my Oſgur*! wert thou here, 
To fill my aged arms ! 


Not 


rater and valour of a chief, who was not allied to his family, and whoſe tribe had 
even, at different times, been their very bittereſt enemies. 


* Diarmad, or Dermot Mac O'Dhuivne. This hero was celebrated for his extra- 
ordinary beauty, and the graces of his form: —but we find he was not leſs brave 


than beautiful. 


f Poſſibly this was the Mac Garraidh Mac Morni, king of Connaught, mentioned 
in the War-Ode to Oſgur at the battle of Gabhra. His having been, at that time, the 
enemy of the Fenii, would not be a reaſon ſufficient to prevent the'poet from making 
Oiſin ſpeak thus highly of him here z—on the contrary, the Iriſh heroes were in- 
ſtructed, from their youth, to reſpect a brave enemy; and made it a point of honor 
to ſpeak of them in honorable terms. It is very ſeldom that an inſtance to the con- 
trary occurs, as the attentive reader will perceive, through the whole courſe of theſe 


poems. 
s Caoilte Mac Ronain; he is a very diſtinguiſhed chief amongſt the Fenii, and a 
favourite with all their poets. 


» Oſgur, the ſon of Oiſin, who was killed at the battle of Gabhra. 


6 


Not then, as now, ſhould Calphruin's ſon, 
His ſermons here prolong; 

With bells, and pſalms, the land o'er-run, 
And hum his holy ſong 


If Fergus liv'd, again to ſing, 
As erſt, the Fenu's fame; 

Or Daire *, who ſweetly touch'd the ſtring, 
And thrill'd the feeling frame ; 


Your bells, for me, might ſound in vain, 
Did Hugh the little, live“; 

Or Fallan's ® generous worth remain, 
The ceaſeleſs boon to give 


© 
Fergus, the brother of Oiſin, and chief poet of the Fenii, See Dif. on the 


War-Onpe. 


* We find nothing particular related of this Daire, further than his ſkill in muſic. 


This enchanting ſcience, as well as poetry, was cultivated by the chiefs of antient 
Ireland. 8 | 


1 Hugh, or Aodh beag Mac-Finn. 


= We meet this hero again, in the poem of Magnus. 
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Or Conan bald ", tho' oft his tongue 
To rage provok'd my breaſt ; 


Or Finn's ſmall dwarf*, whofe magic ſong 
Oft lull'd the ranks to reſt, 


Sweeter to me their voice would ſeem 
Than thy pſalm-ſinging train; 

And nobler far their lofty theme, 
Than that thy clerks maintain! 


PATRICK. Ceaſe thy vain thoughts, and fruitleſs boaſts ; 
Can death thy chiefs reſtore ?— 
Son of the King of mighty hoſts, 
Their glories are no more. 


Confide 


a For the character of Conan, ſee the notes on the preceding poem. 


o It is not eaſy to determine whether the poet, here, only means, that this dwarf 
had a voice of that particular cadence, as naturally to incline his hearers to ſleep; or 
whether he means to aſcribe to him the actual powers of magic. Upon the ſubject 
of the dwarf, I have only conjecture to offer. In the learned and curious work of 
Monſ. MaLLET, we find that, amongſt the nations of the North, the Laplanders 
were conſidered as dwarfs, on account of the comparative lowneſs of their ſtature ; 
and alſo, that their extreme ingenuity- in the mechanic arts, which a diſpoſition of 
mind, naturally paciſic, gave them leiſure and inclination to purſue, had acquired 
them the reputation of being ſkilled in magic. Perhaps the little Being here men- 
tioned might have been one of thoſe. Oiſin, we ſee, piqued at the infinuation of 
St. Patrick, takes pains to ſhew him, that, from the firſt of the heroes, down to the 


laſt; even the very dwarf that belonged to Finn, was dearer, and more acceptable to 
him than he was. 


O151N. 
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Confide in him whoſe high decree 
O'er-rules all earthly power ; 

And bend to him thy humble knee, 
To him devote thy hour ; 


And let thy contrite prayer be made 
To him who rules above; 

Entreat for his almighty aid, 
For his protecting love! 


Tho' (with thy perverſe will at ſtrife,) 
Thou deem'ſt it ſtrange to ſay, 

He gave thy mighty father life, 
And took that life away. 


Alas! thy words ſad import bear, 
And grating ſounds impart ; 
They come with torture to mine ear, 

And anguiſh to my heart ! 


Not for thy God theſe torrents ſpring, 


That drain their weeping ſource, 
But that my Father, and my King, 
Now lies a lifeleſs corlſe ! 


OS 
Too much I have already done, 
Thy Godhead's ſmile to gain; 


That thus each wonted joy I ſhun, 
And with thy clerks remain ! 


The royal robe, the ſocial board, 
Muſick and mirth are o'er, 
And the dear art I once ador'd 
I now enjoy no more; 


For now no bards, from Oiſin's hand, 


The wonted gift receive”; 
Nor hounds, nor horn I now command, 


Nor martial feats atchieve ! 


9 O Innisfail ! 


Þ All Iriſh Hiſtories, Chronicles and Poems, concur in teſtimony of the high re- 
ſpect in which the office of the Bard, and the favours of the Muſe, were formerly held 
in this kingdom. Oiſin, at once a Hero and a Bard, is ſuppoſed to have felt equally 
for both; as a Bard, to have felt the dignity and importance of thoſe talents, which 
had power to confer the immortality of fame, that, as a Hero, he fo ardently de- 
fired. We, therefore, are not to wonder if we find him frequently recurring with a 
pleaſed, yet melancholy retroſpection, to thoſe happy days, when he joined, to the 
luxury of beſtowing, the glory of encouraging an art, of which he was himſelf a 


maſter. 


( 82 ) 


O Innisfail! thy Oiſin goes 
To guard thy ports no more +; 
To pay with death the foreign foes 
Who dare inſult thy ſhore *! 
I ſpeak 


4 Dr. HAN MAR, in his Chronicle, gives us a long liſt of the chieftains, under the 
command of Finn-Mac-Cumal, who were particularly appointed to the care of the har- 
bours of Ircland ; at the end of which he adds, « Theſe were the chiefe commanders 
« by direction from Fin MKoyll, who tooke farther order that beacons ſhould be ſet 
« up in ſundrie places of the land, where, in time of danger, they might have 
« direction for reliefe, and to draw a head for their defence. 


We {find Oiſin, in this paſſage, does not appear ſo old, or ſo infirm, as he is re- 
preſented in many other of the Fian Poems; on the contrary, he laments - not his 
inability—but the religions reſtraints which detain him from the field. Perhaps the 
poet here means to ſhew the over {trained zeal of the early Chriſtian miſſionaries, 
who, finding the Iriſh chiefs ſo paſſionately devoted to military glory; fo haughty, 
high ſpirited and impatient of injury; thought it impoſſible ever to bow their minds 
to the doctrine of meekneſs, without carrying it abſolutely to an extreme, that ex- 
ceeded the reaſonable bounds preſcribed by its divine Teacher. They were, however, 
ſucceſsful :—the ſame enthuſiaſm that led our heroes to the field, ſoon after plunged 
them into cloiſters. Still it was a ſenſe of duty; the object only was changed; 
through an unhappy error, they thought themſelves performing an acceptable ſervice to 
heaven, by contradicting the very purpoſes for which heaven deſigned. them; by re- 
fuſing. to fulfil the obligations of active life, and withdrawing alike from the ſpheres of 
domeſtic and public duty, to devote themſelves to the auſterities of ſecluded penitence, 
productive only of individual, inſtead of general advantage. Still, however, they were 
impelled by an-ardour to perform, in its fulleſt extent, that ſervice which they con— 
ceived to be their duty; and therefore, for the conſequences of ſuch a miſtake, they 
were more to be pitied than condemned. 


Of the ſame nature were the motives that influenced the hoſts of Ifrael (confider- 
ing only the letter of the law,) to ſubmit themſelves tamely to the ſwords of their 
enemies, rather than defend their lives, at the hazard of offending heaven, by what, 


they 


$8. 


I ſpeak not of the faſt ſevere 
Thy rigid faith has taught ; 
Compar'd with all the reſt I bear, 
It is not worth a thought. 


PATRICK, O! Oiſin of the mighty deed ! 
Thy folly I deplore ; 


O! ceaſe thy frenzy thus to feed, 
And give the ſubject o'er. 


M 2 Nor 


they conceived, would be a breach of the ſabbath day. But Mattathias, and his 
heroic ſons, more enlightened—not leſs religious than their miſtaken countrymen, 
ſtood forth and ſaid, *“ If we all do as our brethren have done, and fight not for our 
&« lives and our laws, againſt the heathen; they will now quickly root us out of 
ce the earth. Whoever ſhall come to make battle with us, on the ſabbath day, we 
« will fight againſt him; neither will we die all, as did our brethren !“ And the con- 
ſequence was, that „ the work proſpered in their hands, and they recovered the law 
% out of the hands of the Gentiles, and out of the hands of Kings, and ſuffered 
. not ſinners to triumph.” Maccabees, b. 1. ch. 2. 


But the Iriſh, leſs inſtructed in the Hirit of true religion than the ſons of Iſrael had 
been, did not ſo ſoon perceive, and recover from their error; an error to which, Mr. 
O'HALLORAN thinks, we may in part attribute the ſucceſs of Daniſh invaſions, 
and of Engliſh arms in Ireland; for, while ſuch numbers of their princes and chiefs 
abandoned the government, and the defence of their country, for the barren duties of 
a cloiſter, the remaining patriots, who faid, “ Let us fight for our lives and our laws 
« againſt the heathen,” were not always ſufficient to the taſk. "Thoſe of their princes 
and nobility, who were led away by a noble, but unhappy miſtake, had they enter- 
tained the true ſenſe of what Chriſtian duty demanded, would have been the 
braveſt defenders, the firmeſt friends of their country; but, deprived of them, ſhe 
remained, for the molt part, a prey to foreign invaders; or elſe, torn by the tumults of 


her own factious ſons, —too few of her nobler offspring remaining for her de- 
fence. 


OrsIN. 
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- Nor Finn, nor all the Finian race, 


Can with his power compare, 
Who to yon orbs aſſigns their place, 
And rules the realms of air! 


For man yon azure vault he ſpreads, 
And clothes the flow'ry plains ; | 

On every tree ſoft fragrance ſheds, 
And blooming fruit ordains ! 


"Tis he who gives the peopl'd ſtream, 
Replete with life to flow ; 

Who gives the Moon's reſplendant beam, 
And Sun's meridian glow ! 


Would'ſt thou thy puny King compare 
To that Almighty hand, 

Which form'd fair earth, and ambient air, 
And bade their powers expand ? 


It was not on a fruit or flower 
My King his care beſtow'd; 

He better knew to ſhew his power 
In honor's glorious road. 


To 
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To load with death the hoſtile field; 

In blood, his might proclaim; 

Our land with wide protection ſhield, 
And wing to heaven his fame! 


In peace, his tranquil hours to bleſs, 
Beneath ſoft beauty's eye; 
Or, on the chequer'd field of cheſs, 


The mimic fight to try; 


Or 


* Fjeclli, is the Iriſh name for Cheſs. « I have net been able to find the Iriſh 
names of the men of this game, but it was univerſally played by the ancient nobi- 
lity of Ireland. Dr. Hypt ſays, the old Iriſh were ſo greatly addicted to cheſs, 
that, amongſt them, the poſſeſſion of good eſtates has been often decided by it : 
and, adds he, there are ſome eſtates, at this very time, the property whereof ſtill 
depends upon the iſſue of a game at cheſs. For example, the heirs of two certain 
noble Irith families, whom we could name, (to ſay nothing of others,) hold their 
lands upon this tenure, viz. that one of them ſhall encounter the other at cheſs, in 
this manner; that which ever of them conquered, ſhould ſeize and poſſeſs the 
eſtate of the other. Therefore, (ſays the doctor, ) I am told they manage the affair 
prudently among themſelves; once a year they meet, by appointment, to play at 
cheſs ; one of them makes a move, and the other ſays, I will conſider how to 
anſwer you next year. This being done, a public notary commits to writing the 
ſituation of the game; by which method, a game that neither has won, has been, 
and will be continued for ſome hundred of years. 


&« I find, in the old BREHON Laws, that one tax, levied by the Monarch of 
Ireland, on every province, was to be paid in cheſs-boards, and complete ſets of 
men: and that every bruigh (or inn-holder of the ſtates,) was obliged to furniſh 
travellers with ſalt proviſions, lodging, and a cheſs-board, gratis.” VALLANCEY's 


Iriſh Grammar, Eſſay on the Celtic Lang. p. 85. 
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Or Sylvan ſports , that well beſeem 
The martial and the brave; 

Or, plung'd amid the rapid ſtream, 
His manly limbs to lave. 


But, when the rage of battle bled 
Then—then his might appear'd, 

And o'er red heaps of hoſtile dead 
His conquering ſtandard rear'd ! 


Where was thy God, on that ſad day, 
When, o'er Ierne's wave, 

Two heroes plough'd the wat'ry way, 
Their beauteous prize to ſave ? 


From Lochlin's King of Ships, his bride, 
His lovely Queen they bore, 

Through whom unnumber'd warriors dy'd, 
And bath'd in blood our ſhore *. 


Or 


: See, O'Coxor's Diſſertations, p. 101. 


„A note for this paſſage was furniſhed from Caofo Ajngeaß mon, 
(i. e. the Poem of Airgean the Great) in the collection of J. C. WALKER, Eſq; the 
{tory of which is briefly this. 


Two heroes, (Mac-Connacher and Ainle,) were forgotten by Finn at his feaſt : 


They reſented the neglect of their chief, deſerted from his ſtandard, and went over to 


that of his enemy, Airgean, King of Lochlin. 
| The 


75 
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Or on that day, when Tailk's proud might 
Invaded Erin's coaſt; 

Where was thy Godhead in that fight, 
And where thy empty boalt ? 


While 


The graceful beauty of Ainle's form, inſpiring the young Queen of Lochlin with a 
guilty and fatal paſſion, ſhe fled with him and his friend to Ireland, whither they were 
purſued by the furious King, who determined, if poſſible, to ſacrifice all the Fenn, 
for the crime of a fingle hero. The poet expreſsly tells us, that Finn would have 
compelled the guilty pair to make all the reparation which the nature of the caſe 
would admit of ; and'further, offered from himſelf ſuch conditions of peace, as he 
thought might prevent the neceſſity of his fighting in ſo diſhonorable a cauſe :—but 
his overtures were rejected with diſdain, and he was conſtrained to the iſſue of a 
battle. The ſlaughter on each ſide was dreadſul; the Iriſh, in the end, were victo- 
rious. Ainle himſelf was killed in the engagement; but the poet does not deign to 
take any further notice of the unhappy partner of his crimes. 


* Tailk or Tailc Mae Trein. A Poem on this ſubject is in the ſame collection with 
that of Airgean the Great ; there is alſo another copy of it, entitled CdO CHOC ανin 
na'n (i. e. the Poem of the Hill of Slaughter). It contains ſome beauties, but, 
upon the whole, is ſcarce worth tranſlation. The ſtory, however, is here extracted, 
to gratify any curioſity that may be excited-by-the line to which this note refers. 


A Grecian Princeſs flies, in diſguſt, from the brave, but fierce and deformed Tailk 
Mac 'Trein, whom her father had compelled herrto marry, and ſolicits the protection 
of the Finian commander. He grants-it, of courte, but his generoſity coſts him dear, 
Tailk purſues his wife, and fights the Fians, who refuſe to give her up to him. After 
an incredible ſlaughter, he is at length ſubdued, and killed by-Ofgur, the grandſon of 


Finn. 


The Princeſs beholds the havoc ſhe has occaſioned, and overcome by the emotions 
of grief, terror, and ſuſpence, which ſhe had ſuffered, during the conflict, and ſhock- 
ed to ſee the numbers of her generous protectors, that had fallen in her defence, ſhe 


ſinks beneath the preſſure of her feelings, and expircs in the midſt of her ſur- 


viving. deliverers. 
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While round the braveſt Fenii bled, 
No help did he beſtow ; 

'Twas Oſgur's arm aveng'd the dead, 
And gave the glorious blow ! 


Where was thy God, when Magnus came? ? 


Magnus the brave, and great ; 
The man of might, the man of fame, 
Whoſe threat'ning voice was fate 


Thy Godhead did not aid us then ;— 
If ſuch a God there be, 

He ſhould have favour'd gallant men, 
As great and good as he! 


Fierce Anninir's wide-waſting ſon, 
Allean *, of dreadful fame, 

Who Tamor's treaſures oft had won, 
And wrapt her walls in flame ; 


Not by thy God, in ſingle fight, 
The deathful hero fell; 
But by Finn's arm, whoſe matchleſs might 


Could ev'ry force repel ! 
In 


7 Vide Poem of Magnus the Great. 


No connected, or probable account, has been learned of this hero, and his con- 


queſts, 
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In ev'ry mouth hi fame we meet, 
Well. known, and well believ'd ;— 
I have not heard of any feat 
Thy cloudy King atchiev'd. 


PATRICK. Drop we our ſpeech on either fide, 
Thou bald and ſenſeleſs fool * ! 
In torments all thy race abide , 
While God in heaven ſhall rule. 


O1SIN, 


It muſt be owned, this railing is rather of the coarſeſt ; but our poet ſeems more 


partial to his heroes than to his ſaints, or he would hardly have put this language into 
the mouth of the good biſhop. 


d In the Al Fall am Ojy,n pa DH (i. e. Dialogue between Oiſin and St. 
Patrick), the Saint gives his reaſon for ſuppoſing what he here aſſerts. 


P. JF anzgeall le med ban na ccon, 
Sle jan na fFludz zac It, 
A du San muajne ad an Djd, 
Ara Fon na byjin al. 


Ca ſe myroh alaſm, 

An xean bud {jm az bpoHad 05ps 

Al nejnje ea un ubajſ ap Dja, 
Ta £6 arr; na bpjan xa bnön. 


In Engliſh,—« It is becauſe his whole time, and delight, were engroſſed by the plea- 

ce ſures of the chaſe, and the pomp of warlike hoſts ; and becauſe he never beſtowed a 
« thought upon God, that Finn of the Fenii is in thraldom.— He is now confined in 
N xc torment ; 
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Olsix. If God then rules, why is the chief 
Of Comhal's gen'rous race 
To fiends conſign'd, without relief 
From juſtice, or from grace ? 


When, were thy God himſelf confin'd, 
My King, of mild renown, 

Would quickly all his chains unbind, 
And give him back his crown. 


For 


« torment ; nor does all his wealth, or generoſity avail him, for the want of piety to- 
« wards God :—for this he is now in ſorrow, in the Manſion of Pain.” 


To theſe lines, immediately follows a paſſage, that very much reſembles this part of 
The Choſe. 


Da majne ad Yaolan, agu Holt, 
 Djapmuſyo don, dguy Ofgum 45, 

Az ovine, no ag Dja 

My beje jon na byjan alajm! 


Da majnead clanna Yojune CT), 
No clanna da nne (jp ba cnean, 
Do be andi ton amac, 

Mo beje an Tede aca xejn! 


In Engliſh,—“ If Fallan and Gaul now ſurvived, Dermot of the dark-brown 
&« locks, and Oſgur of the mighty arm ;—nor man, —no nor even Deity, ſhould have 
cc power to detain their King in bondage ! If the tribe of Morni yet lived, or the 
e heroes of Boiſhne's gallant race forth from thence their mighty Finn would they 
« bring, or rend the infernal dominion from its immortal ruler !” 


1 


For never did his generous breaſt 


Reject the feeling glow ; 
Refuſe to ſuccour the diſtreſt, 
Or flight the captive's woe. 


His ranſom 1oos'd the priſoner's chains, 
And broke the dire decree ; 

Or, with his hoſts, on glory's plains, 
He tought to ſet them free ©! - þ 


* 
—— —- 


O Patrick! were J ſenſeleſs grown, 
Thy holy clerks ſhould bleed, 
Nor one be ſpar'd, to pour his moan 


— 
— —— 
pod 


O'er the avenging deed ! | | 


Nor books, nor croſiers ſhould be found, 


Nor ever more a bell ©, 
Within thy holy walls ſhould ſound, 
Where prayers and zealots dwell. | 


4 | | | 


N 2 | PATRICK. | 


© What a beautiful idea of the character of Finn, theſe wild ſtanzas convey ? | | | 


4 « Small bells, (ſuch, we mean, as were appended to the tunic of the Jewiſh þ 
« high prieſt, and afterwards employed by the Greeks and Romans, for various relt- | 
« gious purpoſes, but particularly to frighten ghoſts and demons from their temples,) | g 
« —were undoubtedly introduced with Chriſtianity into this kingdom; being then | 
&« univerſally, as now, tingled occaſionally at the altars of the Roman Catholics, by | ] 
the officiating prieſt. Their uſe amongſt the Chriſtian clergy is ſuppoſed to be | | : 

„ coeval : 


<. 


{ 98 } 


PATRICK, O Oiſin, of the royal race 
The actions of thy fire, 
The king of ſmiles, and courteous grace, 
I, with the world, admire ; | 
Thy 
« coeval with their religion; and the miſſionaries who were ſent to convert the 


« pagan Iriſh, would not omit bringing with them an appendage of their profeſſion 
« which is {till thought ſo neceſſary. 


« But the period at which large bells, for belfries, were firſt uſed here, is not ſo 
« eaſy to determine. Primate Uſher informs us, that bells were uſed in the churches 
« of Ireland in the latter end of the ſeventh century; but as he does not aſcertain 
« the ſize of the bells, nor mention belfries, we may conclude he only means the 
« ſmall bells alluded to above. Sir John Hawkins, on the authority of Polyd. 
« Virgil, aſcribes the above invention of ſuch bells as are ſuſpended in the towers, 
« or ſteeples of churches, to Paulinus of Nola, about the year 400; but W. Strabo 
« aſſures us, that large ſuſpended bells were in his time (in the ninth century) but 
« a late invention. Now, as the perſecuted Chriſtians, in the infancy of the church, 
« dared not openly avow their profeſſion, much leſs publicly ſummon a congregation 
« by the ſound of a bell, we are inclined to lean to Strabo's aſſurance; ſo that we 
« cannot venture to give an higher antiquity to large ſuſpended bells in this kingdom, 
than the calm which immediately fucceeded the expulfion of the Danes; at which 
« time, according to Walth, the Chriſtian clergy converted the round towers into 
« ſteeple-houſes, or belfries ; © from which latter uſe of them (continues he, ) it is, that 
« ever ſince, to this preſent time, they are called, in Iriſh, Cloghteachs ; that is, 
© belfries, or bell-houſes, cloc and clog ſignifying a bell, and feach, a houſe, in 
« that language.” H. Mem. of the Iriſh Bards, p. 93. 


Of the large ſuſpended bell, Mr. WALKER certainly ſuppoſes the poet to ſpeak, when 
he ſays, that « the mention of bells ſcems to bring the poem forward to more modern 
« times.” But this gentleman, not having the original of the paſſage now before us to 
conſult, did not perfectly recollect the precife words that muſt determine the diſtinc- 
tion, There is not the leaſt mention of a ſteeple or belfry the words are ſimply 
theſe -O log Hd H an DO CU (literally) & nor a bell of prayer time in 
« thy church;” Thü is in the genitive cafe, yet I conceive that it muſt mean 
ce a bell af prayer time,” (F or during the time of prayer). The reader is, however, 
at liberty to decide. 
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Thy ſtory therefore I await, 
And thy late promiſe claim, 

The Chaſe's wonders to relate, 
And give the tale to fame. 


Ots iN. O Patrick! tho' my ſorrowing heart 
Its fond remembrance rend, 
I will not from my word depart, 
Howe'er my tears deſcend ! | 


Full joyous paſt the feſtive day 
In Almhain's ſtately halle, 

Whole ſpears, with ſtudded ſplendours gay, 
Illum'd the trophy'd wall. 


* 


The 


© Almhain, or Almhuin (pronounced Alwin) the palace of Finn Mac-Cumhal, in 
Leinſter: It was built on the top of the hill called, from it, « The Hill of Allen,” in 


the county of Kildare, 


In the byl & On (i. e. Rhapſody of Oiſin) wherein he gives an account of the 
ſeven celebrated battalions of the Fenii, there is a paſſage, partly deſeriptive of the 
palace of Almhain, its ceconomy, feaſts, &c. 


Do ona jne ne mo thn, 

ZE Fo ne Zac nol, 

be je eceaD con go ble ad 
ro na ccneνννh̃ oi. 


Do 


E207 


The feaſt was for the Fenu ſpread * ; 
Their chiefs, aſſembled round, | 

Heard the ſong riſe to praiſe the dead, 
And fed their ſouls with ſound. 


Or 


Do bz da bywiZzm deað 
xa leon amead anduß, 
ag mac ju je TAHOE, 
0 al moju na byjan un. 


Do bJ da {& ceijnde 

do cjce an nA T5, 
FEdp 7] ceUAD gan Zame 
ra Zd4c cejne Tjob gin. 


In Engliſh, —““ I have ſeen, when I banqueted in the halls of Finn, at every 
ce banquet, a thouſand cups, (copn) bound with wreaths of wrought gold. 


« There were twelve palaces, filled with the troops of the ſon of the daughter of 
“ Tages, at Almhain of the noble Fenii. | 


« Twelve conſtant fires flamed in each princely houſe; and each fire was ſur- 
« rounded by an hundred of the mighty Fenii.“ 


Many of our romances, and poems, give accounts of ſplendid entertainments at 
this palace of Almhain. 


In this deſcription of the feaſt at Almhain, the poet accords exactly with the 
accounts which our hiſtory and annals have given, of the manner in which the early 
Iriſh held their entertainments. See O'CoxoR on this ſubject. « Conformable 
&* (ſays he) to the ſpirit of hoſpitality, their entertainments were frequent, and 
e rational; ſeldom diſorderly. Every ſubject of the Fileacht entered into their con- 
« vivial aſſociations; peace, and war; ſcience, and law; government, and morals. 
&« 'Thele ſerious ſpeculations gave way, in their turn, to ſports and paſtimes, wherein 


« they ſung the actions of their anceſtors, and the exploits of their heroes. Nothing 
« could 
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Or on the chequer'd fields of cheſs 
Their mimic troops beſtow'd ; 

Or round, to merit or diſtreſs, 
Their ample bounty flow'd. 


At length, unnotic'd of his train, 
The Finian king! aroſe, 

And forth he went where Almhain's plain 
With neighbouring verdure glows. 


There, while alone the hero chanc'd. 
To breathe the fragrant gale, 

A young and beauteous doe advanc'd, 
Swift bounding o'er the vale. 


He call'd his fleet and faithful hounds, 
The doe's light ſteps to trace ; 

Sgeolan and Bran“ obey'd the ſounds, 
And ſprung upon the chaſe. 


Unknown 


« could animate their youth more. From theſe recitations they derived intrepidity 
« of mind, and many noble feelings, which counteracted the treackery and malevo- 
« lence to which our human nature is otherwife ſubject.” O'Coxok's Difſertations 
an the Hiſt. of Ireland, p. 100. 


Finn was not a king, though, indeed, few kings were poſſeſſed of more authority 


and power. JF ma byjan (king of the Fenii,) means no more than general, or 


military ſovereign over that formidable body. 


b Sgeolan, and Brann, were the two famed and favourite dogs of Finn. 
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Unknown to us, no friend to aid, 
Or to behold the deed ; 
His dogs alone, and Luno's blade, 


Companions of his ſpeed. 


Swift on to ſteep Slieve Guillin's foot *, 
The doe before him flew ; 

But there, at once, ſhe mock'd purſuit, 
And vaniſh'd from his view! 


He knew not whether eaſt or weſt 
She paſt the mountain's bounds, 
But eaſt his random courſe he preſt, 


And weſt his eager hounds ! 
At 


i In the original, mac an lu, (the fon of Luno). This ſword, tradition 
tells us, was made by a ſmith of Lochlin, named Luna, and therefore it was called 
after him, poetically, the ſon of Luno What makes this account the more probable 
is, that we do not find the ſwords of the Irifh heroes diſtinguiſhed by names, as 
amongſt thoſe of the northern nations, and alſo of ancient Britain. 


Anecdotes have been ſought for, in vain, of this famous Lun, or Luno ; but, 
from the wonders recited, of the product of his art, it ſeems probable that he was 
one of thoſe people, whom the Norwegians denominated dwarfs, and complimented 


with the reputation of Magic. See Northern Antiquities, vol. ii. p. 46. 


« Give me out of the tomb, {ſays Hervor) the hardened ſword, which the dwarfs 
made for Suafurlama.” Five Pieces of Run. Poetry, p. 13. 


Here the muſe has led our poet and his hero a very long dance indeed; and ſo 
beguiled the way with the melody of her ſong, that he appears to have been quite 
inſenſible of the diſtance between Almhain in Leinſter, and Slieve Guillin in Ulſter, 
and in the county of Armagh. 
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At length he ſtopp'd,—he look'd around, 
To ſee the doe appear ; | 
When ſoft diſtreſs, with plaintive ſound, {| 
Aſlail'd his gentle ear. 


The plaintive ſound, quick to his breaſt, 
With wonted influence ſped ; | 
And on he follow'd in its queſt, | 
Till to Lough-Shieve it led. 


There he beheld a weeping fair, 1 
Upon a bank reclin'd, 1 * | 
In whoſe fine form, and graceful air, | | 
Was every charm combin'd. 


On her ſoft cheek, with tender bloom ', i 
The roſe its tint beſtow'd ; | . 
And in her richer lip's perfume, 
The ripen'd berry glow'd. | 


O Her 


The Iriſh poets, both antient and modern, abound, and excel in deſcriptions of 
female beauty. The one before us, though exquiſitely charming, is not fingly ſo; for 
the collection of ſongs, contained in this volume, exhibit many inſtances of the ſame 


ſpecies of excellence; and many more are to be found in other ſongs and poems, in 1 
the Iriſh language. | 
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Her neck was as the bloſſom fair, 
Or like the cygnet's breaſt, 
With that majeſtic, graceful air, 

In ſnow and ſoftneſs dreſt: 


Gold gave its rich and radiant die, 
And in he: treſſes flow'd ® ; 
And like a freezing ſtar, her eye 
With Heaven's own ſplendour glow'd *. 


Thyſelf, O Patrick! hadſt thou ſeen 
The charms that face diſplay'd; 
That tender form, and graceful mein, 


Thyſelf had lov'd the maid ! 
My 


m A learned friend remarked, on this paſſage, that the poet here drew from his 
ſtore of Eaſtern imagery, for that golden hair was unknown in theſe cold climates. 
It is certain that the mention of yellow, or golden hair, though it ſometimes occurs, 
yet is not very common in the deſcriptions of our poets ;—the © fair waving treſſes“ 
are moſt general; ſometimes we are told of “ hair like the raven's wing,” and often 
of locks © of ſhining brown,” which, from the brightneſs aſcribed along with the 
colour, we may conclude to have been auburn. 


For this deſcription of eyes, the poet has indeed left our world—and every one 
in it—far behind him. | 


In one of CAROLAx's ſongs, compoſed for Miſs Mary O'Neil, he has given the 
following beautiful ſimile, which, though indeed not equal to the above, is yet well 
entitled to preſervation.—« Her eyes (ſays he) are, to her face, what a diamond is 
« to a ring, throwing its beams around, and adorning the beauty of the ſetting.” 
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My king approach'd the gentle fair, 
The form of matchleſs grace. 

« Haſt thou, ſweet maid of golden hair! 
“ Bcheld my hounds in chaſe?” 


« Thy chaſe, O king, was not my care; 
« I nothing of it know; 

“Far other thoughts my boſom ſhare, 
„The thoughts, alas, of woe!“ 


« Is it the huſband of thy youth, 
« O fair-one, that has died? 

Or has an infant pledge of truth 

hHeen torn from thy ſoft fide? 


« White-handed mourner ! ſpeak the grief 
That cauſes thy diſtreſs ; 

« And, if it will admit relief, 
Thou may'ſt command redreſs“.“ 


O 2 1 Alas; 


9 We cannot too much admire the elegance and delicacy of this addreſs Such 
tender refinement could not ſurely have exiſted amongſt a nation of barbarians, 
The character of the Finian commander appears uniformly the ſame in all the Iriſh 
poems; and whether our bards, when they gave it, drew a faithful picture, or not, 
it is ſtill a proof that they muſt have had /ome good and perfect models before them, 
to ſhew what Nature ought to be; ſince, in their favourite character, we ſee all the 
mildneſs and tenderneſs of female diſpoſition, united with the ardour of the warrior, 
the firmneſs of the patriot, and the calmneſs of the philoſopher. In the ſon of 
Comhal we ſce every quality that is either intereſting, amiable, or great. 
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« Alas, my ring, for whoſe dear ſake 
« Theſe ceaſeleſs tears I ſhed, 
Fell from my finger in the lake 
(The ſoft-hair'd virgin ſaid). 


0 


Lad 


” 


Let me conjure thee”, generous king 
« Compaſhonate as brave, 


og 


Lad 


Find for me now my beauteous ring, 
« That fell beneath the wave!“ 


Scarce was the ſoft entreaty made, 
Her treaſure to redeem, 

When his fair form he diſarray'd, 
And plung'd into the ſtream. 


At 


P Tt has been already ſhewn that, amongſt the ancient Iriſh, each knight was bound, 
| by his military vows, to the protection and reſpectful ſervice of the fair: this is 
| expreſsly recorded by our hiſtory ; and our poetry and romances throw further light 
on the ſubject. According to them, no danger or difficulty was to deter an hero 
from the aſſiſtance of a diſtreſſed female, and her requeſt was to be a law. 


In the romance of F&j\ TjZE E d Ha jn, where the ſtory of this pgem is related, 
Finn tells his chieftains, that he had a kind of inſtinctive horror at the thoughts of 
entering that lake; yet he inſtantly obeyed the injunction of the damſel, „ for (ſays he) 
« it was a matter that no hero could refuſe.” Many fimilar inſtances of this reſ- 
pect and devotion to the fair occur in our old romances and poems. 


( 


At the white-handed fair's requeſt, 
Five times the lake he try'd ; 

On ev'ry ſide his ſearch addreſs'd, 
Till he the ring deſcry'd. 


But when he ſought, the blooming maid, 
Her treaſure to reſtore ; 
His powers were gone,—he ſcarce could wade 


To reach the neareſt ſhore ! 


That form where ſtrength and beauty met, 
Io conquer, or engage, 
Paid, premature, its mournful debt 
To grey and palſied age“. 


While 


Our Iriſh poets inform us that Finn was married extremely young; yet even ſo, 
he muſt have been advanced in life at this period, ſince we find his grandſon Oſgur 
introduced in the following pages of the poem : Tis true he is mentioned only as a 
boy; yet ſtill, one would think his grandfather old enough to be grey, without the 
operation of ſorcery, to make him ſo. At the very leaſt, he muſt have been now, 
ſome years above fifty; yet he is repreſented as retaining all the bloom, as well as 
the ſtrength and activity, of youth. But we may well overlook a few faults of inad- 
vertance in favour of the numerous beauties with which this poem abounds. Our 
magical bard conjures up ſuch delightful enchantments, that our attention ſhould be 
too much engroſſed by the grace and grandeur of his images, to count the knots on 
his poetical wand. | | 
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While magic thus our king detain'd, 
In hateful fetters bound; 

We in fair Almhain's hails remain'd, 
And feſtal joy went round. 


The mirthful moments danc'd along 
To muſic's charming lore ; 

And, to the ſons of lofty ſong, 
Wealth pour'd her bounteous ſtore ! 


Thus fled the hours, on heedleſs wing, 
From every care releas'd ; 

Nor thought we -of our abſent king, 
Nor miſs'd him from the feaſt : 


Till Caoilte, ſtruck with ſudden dread *, 
Roſe in the Hall of Spears : 

His words around ſtrange panic ſpread, 
And wak'd miſgiving fears! 


« Where 


We learn, from Iriſh romance, that the Fenii, and the chiefs of the Dananian 
race, were enemies, (ſee e d Se candjn,); and as theſe people were ſuppoſed 


to be ſkilful in magic, the heroes of Finn were naturally alarmed for the ſafety of 


their general, when they miſſed him from the feaſt, and recollected the determined 
enmity and ſupernatural power of the 'Tuatha de Danans.—Caoilte, in the paſſage 
before us, ſeems to apprehend that Finn was ſnatched away by enchantment from 
amongſt them. For a particular account of theſe Tuatha de Danans, the reader is 
referred to the antient Hiſtory of Ireland. 
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« Where is the noble Comhal's ſon, 
« Renown'd aſſembly ! Say ?— 
“Or is our arm of conqueſt gone,— 

« Our glory paſs'd away !” 


We ſtood achaſt—Conan alone, 
The raſh Mac Morni, ſpoke ; 


„O joyful tidings ! I ſhall groan 


„No more beneath his yoke. 


„ Swift Caoilte*, of the mighty deed ! 
« On this auſpicious day, 

« I, to his fame and power, ſucceed, 
« And take the ſovereign ſway.” 


We laugh'd to ſcorn his ſenſeleſs boaſt, 


Tho' with a grieving heart ; 
And Almhain ſaw our numerous hoſt, 
With headlong haſte depart. 


The van myſelf and Caoilte led, 
The Fenii in the rear; 

And on our rapid march we ſped, 
But ſaw no king appear. 


* Caoilte was remarkable for his ſpeed in running. 
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We follow'd, where he led the chaſe, 
To ſteep Slieve Guillin's foot; 

But there we could no further trace, 
And ſtop'd the vain purſuit, 


North of the mount our march we ſtay'd, 
Upon a verdant plain, 
Where conqueſt once our arms array'd *, 


Tho' bought with heaps of ſlain ! 


Hope threw each eager eye around, 
And ſtill'd attention's ear, — 

In vain,—for neither ſight or ſound 
Of our lov'd chief was near. 


But, on the borders of a lake, 
A tall old man we ſpy'd, 

Whoſe looks his wretched age beſpake 
To want and woe ally'd! 


Bare wither'd bones, and ghaſtly eyes, 
His wrinkl'd form diſplay'd; 
Palſy'd and pale, he ſcarce could riſe, 


From age and ſtrength decay'd. 
We 


The battle here alluded to is deſcribed in a Poem, entitled Ca od an Dy 


mac DJEpjb.—The terrible Mac-Dirive, after an obſtinate combat, is at laſt flain 
by the hand of Oſgur. 
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We chought, perchance, that famine gave 
That wan and waſted frame, 

Or that from far, adown the wave, 
A fiſherman he came. 


We aſk'd him, had he ſeen in chaſe, 
Two hounds that ſnuff d the gale, 

And a bold Chief, of princely grace, 
Switt bounding o'er the vale. 


The head of age in ſilence hung, 
Bow'd down with ſhame and woe, 
Long e'er his heſitating tongue 
The cruel truth could ſhew ». 


At length, to Caoilte's faithful ear, 
The fatal change he told, 

And gave our raging hoſt to hear 
The dreadful tale unfold ! 


P With 


u Tt is but proper to acquaint the reader, that in this paſſage, the ſenſe of the poem 
is a little extended, and brought nearer to that of the romance.—In the poem, we 
are only told that Finn, when queſtioned by his chieftains, did not, at firſt, give a 
direct anſwer ; but, after ſome time, imparted the fecret to the ear of Caoilte. In 
the romance, Finn himſelf tells the ſtory, and ſays, that “ he felt it grievous to his 
& heart to acquaint them, that he was the object of their ſearch ; nevertheleſs, when 
his faithful bands ſurrounded him, he at laſt informed them of his fatal adven- 
ture, 
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With horror ſtruck, aghaſt and pale, 
Three ſudden {ſhouts we gave.— 
Afﬀrighted badgers fled the vale, 
And trembling ſought the cave ! 


But Conan glory'd in our grief; 
Conan the bald, the baſe ; 

He curs'd with rage the Finian chief, 
And all the Finian race. 


« O, were I ſure (he fiercely ſaid) 
« Thou wert that heart of pride, 

« Soon ſhould this blade thy ſhaking head 
« From thy old trunk divide ! 


For never did thy envious mind 
« Beltow my valour's meed ; 

In ſecret has thy ſoul repin'd 
At each heroick deed. 


I grieve not for thy ſtrength decay'd, 
„ Shrunk form, and foul diſgrace; 
« But that I cannot wave my blade 
* Ofer all thy hated race, 


« Oh, 


COT 3 


Oh, were they all like thee this day, 


« My vengeance, as a flood, 


C 


Lay 


Should ſweep my hated foes away, 
„And bathe my ſteel in blood! 


„ Since Comhal of the Hoſts was ſlain = 
< « Upon the enſanguin'd field, 
„By Morni's ſon, who nc'er in vain 


„ Uprear'd his golden“ ſhield ; 


« Since then, our clan in exile pine, 
« Excluded from thy fight ; 

« And the fam'd heroes of our line 
« But hve in thy deſpight.“ 


CAOILTE., 


* Comhal, or Cumhal, the father of Finn. He was killed in a battle againſt the 
tribe of Morni; we find, however, that this tribe were afterwards reconciled to the 
Fenii, and obedient to their chief, who treated them with the utmoſt kindneſs. This 
complaint of Conan's is therefore to be aſcribed to his own perverſe humour, and 
not to any injuſtice that he or his clan had met with from the Finian general. 


Here we find mention of a golden ſhield ; but it is not ſuppoſed that ſuch were 
common in Ireland, becauſe they do not often occur in our MSS. and very few of 
them have been found in our bogs. But we are not, from this, to conclude that the 
metal itſelf was ſcarce in the kingdom.—CaMmBRENsIs and STANIHURST bear teſti- 
mony to the riches of our mines. Doctor Boar alſo, in his Natural Hiſtory, mentions 
the gold and filver mines of Ireland; and DoxaTus, Biſhop of Feſulæ, a poet of 
the 7th century, in a beautiful deſcription of our iſland, does not omit to celebrate 
the natural wealth of its ſoil. | 


P 2 | The 


1 


CAOILTE. © Did not my ſoul too keenly thare 
« In our great cauſe of woe, 
„% On aught like thee * to waſte its care, 
Or any thought beſtow ; 


„ Bald, ſenſeleſs wretch! thy envy, ſoon 
“ This arm ſhould make thee rue; 

And thy cruſh'd bones, thou baſe buffoon, 
« Should bear thy folly's due !” 


OSGUR, « Ceaſe thy vain bab'ling, ſenſeleſs fool! 
« Bald boaſter *, ſtain to arms, 
« Still forward to promote miſrule, 
« But ſhrink at war's alarms !” 


CONAN. 


The Cuban LEcan, (or Book of Sligo) informs us, that in the reign of 
Tighearmas was firſt introduced the boiling and refining of gold; that the refiner's 
name was Inachadan, and he carried on the art at the eaſt fide of the Liffey. Beſides 
the teſtimony of foreign writers, and our domeſtic annals ; numbers of utenſils, arms, 
collars, chains, &c. of pure gold, have been dug up in different parts of the king- 
dom. But it would be endleſs to multiply proofs upon this ſubject. If the reader 
wiſhes any further teſtimonies, he will find them at large in Mr. O'HaLLoRaN's Ii 
troduction to the Hift. and Antig. of Ireland. 


z We are here, at once, let into the character of Conan, and ſee that contempt 
alone is the cauſe of the forbearance with which his inſolence is ſuffered to paſs. 


We could wiſh that this dialogue were not ſo coarſely conducted; but the heroes 
of Homer are {till leſs acquainted with good breeding, than thoſe of our Iriſh Bard ; 
and Conan is only the Therſites of Oiſin. In juſtice, however, to the Finian chiefs, 

it 
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CoNAN. “ Ceaſe thou, vain youth *, nor think my ſoul 
« Can by thy ſpeech be won, 
“ Servile to ſtoop to the controul 
„Of Oiſin's beardleſs ſon. 


« Even Finn, who, head of all thy line, 
« Can beſt their boaſts become, 
„What does he do, but daily dine, 
«* Upon his mangl'd thumb. 


« Twas not the ſons of Boiſhne's clan, 
But Morni's gallant race, 
© That thunder'd in the warlike van, 


« And led the human chaſe. 
“ Olin, 


it ſhould be obſerved, that it is the inſolent folly of Conan which provokes abuſive 


language, becauſe they will not raiſe their arm againſt an idiot. To an enemy they 
are never abuſive; but, on the contrary, polite to a degree that might afford improved 
example, even to modern refinement. See Magnus. 


b Conan, afraid to reply to Caoilte, yet ventures to diſcharge his ſpleen upon 
« Oiſin's beardleſs ſon.” 


© This ſtrange paſſage is explained by ſome lines in the Poem of Dub-Mac- 


Djs nb, where Finn is reproached with deriving all his courage from his fore- 


knowledge of events, and chewing his thumb for prophetic information. 'The reader 
will eaſily perceive the ſource of this ridiculous miſtake of the wonder-loving multi- 
tude; a habit taken up, when deep in thought, was conſtrued into divination z and 
we may conclude how great that wiſdom, and that heroiſm, muſt have been, which 
was ſuppoſed no other way to be accounted for, than by gifting the poſſeſſor with 
inſpiration. 


In 
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“ Oiſin, this ſilken ſon of thine, - , 
« Who thus in words excels, 


« Will learn of thee the pſalming whine, 
« And bear white books and bells . 


« Ceaſe Oſgur, ceaſe thy fooliſh boaſt, 
« Not words, but deeds decide; 

« Now then, before this warlike hoſt, 
© Now be our valour try d !” 


My ſon high rais'd his threat'ning blade, 
To give his fury ſway ; 

But the pale Conan {ſhrunk diſmay'd, 
And ſprung with fear away : 


Amid 


In the romance of c xje Ca na jn, among other curious particulars, Finn 
is ſaid to have derived a portion of - his knowledge from the waters of a magical 
fountain, in the poſſeſſion of the Tuatha-de-danans; a ſingle draught of which was 
ſold for three hundred ounces of gold. | 


4 From this paſſage, it appears, that Oiſin was ſuppoſed to have been won over, 
at leaſt in part, by ſome of the miſſionaries who preceded the arrival of St. Patrick in 
Ireland. Here alſo we feem to have proof that the bells, mentioned in the courſe of 
the poem, were not, nor could have been, the large ſuſpended ones; but only the 
ſmaller ones, that were borne by the prieſts, and tingled at the altars, in the very firſt 
ages of Chriſtianity. Conan could not poſſibly mean any other than theſe, when 
he ſays that Oſgur would learn in time to bear or carry them ;—that is, leaving the 
profeſſion of arms, to become a prieſt, by which he plainly intends to reproach 
him with cowardice, as defirous to excel in words alone. 
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Amid the ſcoffing hoſt he ſprung, 
To ſhun th' unequal ſtrife; 

To 'ſcape the forfeit of his tongue, 
And ſave his worthleſs life. 


Nor vainly did he importune ; 
The hoſt, as he deſir'd, 

Engag'd my ſon to give the boon 
His cowardice requir'd. 


Once, twice, and thrice, to Erin's chief 
The ſorrowing Caoilte ſpokes 

« O fay, lov'd cauſe of all our grief! 
« Whence came this cruel ſtroke ? 


« What curſt Tuathan's © direful charm 
« Has dar'd that form deface ? 

„O! who could thus thy force diſarm, 
“And wither ev'ry grace?“ 


« Guillen's 


© In the original, Tua d DE (i. e. Tuatha-de-danan). Moſt of the Iriſh Ro- 
mances are filled with Dananian enchantments ; as wild as the wildeſt of Ar1osTo0's 
Actions, and not at all behind them in beauty. 


E 


„ Guillen's fair daughter, (Finn reply'd,) 
« The treacherous ſnare defign'd *, 
« And ſent me to yon magic tide, 
« Her fatal ring to find.” 


Conan who, penitent of tongue, 
Would now his guilt revoke, 

Forward, with zeal impatient ſprung, 
And vengeful ire beſpoke. 


cc May 


This apparent malice, and ingratitude of the Enchantreſs, is fully accounted for 
in the romance. Finn had ever been the ſervant and protector, and of courſe, the 
ſavourite of the fair: he is ſcarce ever mentioned, without ſome epithet, expreſſive 
of amiable attraction, ſuch as * the majeſtic—the graceful—the courteous—the gene- 
« rous—the gentle—the ſmiling—the blooming—ſon of Comhal.” He ſurpaſſed his 
cotemporaries as much in the manly beauty, and majeſtic graces of his countenance 


and form, as he did in the ſuperior ſtrength of his arm, and the extraordinary endow- 
ments of his mind. 


Miluachra, and Aine, the two fair daughters of Guillen Cualgne, of the Dana- 
nian race, ſaw, and fell in love with him. Miluachra was jealous of her ſiſter's 
charms ; and hearing her, one day, take an oath, that ſhe would never marry any 
man whoſe hair was grey, ſhe determined, if poſſible, to make this raſh vow a bar 
to her union with Finn. She afſembled her friends of the Tuatha-de-danans; and, 
by the power of their enchantments, they called forth a magical lake, on the fide of 
Slieve-Guillen, which had the property of rendering any perſon grey-headed, who 
ſhould enter the waters thereof. This done, ſhe aſſumed the form of a beautiful doe, 
and appeared to Finn, as already related : then followed the chaſe; but the romance 
gives only three days and nights to the deſtruction of the Enchantreſs's cave; the 
poem gives eight. Alſo, in the romanee, the magical cup, which reſtored our hero 
to his former ſhape, endowed him, at the ſame time, with added wiſdom, and know- 
ledge. His hair, however, remained grey; but the Enchantreſs, after acknowledging, 
in much confuſion and terror, the reaſon of the trick ſhe had played him, offered to 


reſtore that allo : this offer, we are told, he declined, chuſing to continue grey; but 
the reaſon of his refuſal does not appear. 
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« May never from this hill (he cry'd,) 
« Our homeward ſteps depart, 

« But Guillen* dearly ſhall abide 
« Her dark and treacherous art!“ 

Then our ſtout ſhields with thongs we bound“, 
Our hapleſs King to bear ; 

While each fond chieftain preſs'd around, 
The precious weight to ſhare. 


North of the mount, to Guillen's cave, 
The alter'd form we bore ; 
Determin'd all her art to brave, 
And his loſt powers reſtore. 


Eight nights and days, without ſucceſs, 
We tore the living tomb, 

Until we pierc'd the laſt receſs | 
Of the deep cavern's gloom. 


2 Then 


* Her name, as we have ſeen, was Miluachra, though ſhe 1s here called Guillen, 
as being daughter to the Enchantreſs Guillen. 


b This paſſage ſeems to throw ſome light on the ſize of the Iriſh ſhield. —It is 
| ſpoken of in the plural number here, by which it ſhould ſeem that it muſt have been 


the target; for, otherwiſe, one alone would have been ſuſſicient to have borne Finn 


from the field. 
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Then forth the fair Enchantreſs came, 
Swift iſſuing to the light, 

The form of grace, the beauteous dame, 
With charms too great for fight. 


A cup quite full ſhe trembling bore 
To Erin's alter'd chief, 

That could his priſtine form reſtore, 
And heal his people's grief. 


He drank.—O joy ! his former grace, 
His former powers return'd ; 

Again with beauty glow'd his face, 
His breaſt with valour burn'd. 


Oh, when we ſaw his kindling eye 
With wonted luſtre glow, 
Not all the glories of thy ſky 


Such tranſport could beſtow ! 


The Hero of the Stately Steeds, 
From magic fetters free, 


To Finian arms, and martial deeds 
Thus—thus reſtor'd to ſee !— 


_ Scarce 
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Scarce could our ſouls the joy ſuſtain !— 


Again three {houts we gave ; | 
Again the badgers fled the plain, | 
; And trembling ſouglt the cave ! 


Now, Patrick of the ſcanty ſtore, 
And meager-making face ! 
Say, did {t thou ever hear before 


This memorable Caſe ? 
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1 A DVERTIS EME N x. 


T HE original of this poem is in the hands of Maurice Gorman : 
there is alſo another copy in Mr. Walker's collection, but not altogether 
fo perfet as the one from which this tranſlation has been made. 
Neither of theſe copies are dated, nor can we diſcover the author. 
Like maſt of the Finian poems, it is aſcribed to Oiſin; but, though 
it may, poffibly, have originated with him, it has certainly aſſumed, 
fince that period, a different form from any that he could have given 
it. The poetry, indeed, breathes all the ſpirit of the Finian Bard; 
but the language is evidently not earlier than that of the middle 
ages. | 
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A Tale of old,—of Finian deeds I fing : 
Of Erin's mighty hoſts, the mighty King ! 
Great Comhal's ſon the lofty ſtrain ſhall ſwell, 
And on his fame the light of ſong ſhall dwell. 


Oft have I ſeen his arm deſtruction wield ; 

Oft, with its deadly proweſs, ſweep the field! 
Then did the world his matchleſs deeds proclaim, 
And my ear drank the muſick of his fame. 


Once, while the careleſs day to ſport we gave, 
Where fierce Mac-Bovar rolls his headlong wave, 


With 


The words of the original are Edd na mac boba n na mojll, 
literally, the fiercely ruſbing Cataract, deafening fon of the heap ! This is a very beautiful 
R 


fall 


| 
| 
. 
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„ 


With deaf'ning clamour pours upon the plain, 
Foams o'er his echoing banks, and ſceks the main. 


Carcleſs we rang'd along the ſounding ſhore, 
And heard the tumbling of the torrent's roar; 
Thin was our hoſt, no thought of danger nigh, 
When the near ocean caught our roving eye. 


A white ſail'd boat, that ſwiftly ſought the ſhore, 
On its light plank, a lovely female bore ; 

To meet our hoſt her rapid courſe was bent, 

And much we queſtion'd on this ſtrange event. 


Fifty brave chiefs, around their braver King. — 
Ah, why to mind, their deeds, their glories bring ! 
Since anguiſh mult on bleeding memory wait, 
Comparing former fame with preſent fate. 


Alas! with them is quench'd the hero's flame, 
And glory, ſince, is but an empty name 

Oh, after them, tis Miſery's dire decree 

The chiefs of theſe degenerate days to ſee. 


Oh, 


fall of the river Erne, at Ballyſhannon, and the principal ſalmon leap in Ireland. The 
ſcenery is extremely pictureſque; a bold coaſt of perpendicular rocks is covered to the 
very edge with the richeſt verdure, and projects, in unequal promontories, as it 
opens to the ſea, This ſalmon leap is let at 4ool. a year. 
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Oh, loſt companions ! once your mighty ſway 
Made the proud princes of the earth obey ; 
Your conq'ring powers through every region led, 
And wide around victorious triumphs ſpread ! 


But to my tale. — Our wondering chiefs aroſe, 

To ſee the bark its beauteous freight diſcloſe : 
Swift glanc'd its courſe through the divided wave, 
And the near ſtream a ready harbour gave. 


As morn from ocean lifts her lov'ly light, 

Freſh from the wave, with gentle ſplendours bright ; 
So roſe the maid, as ſhe approach'd the ſhore, 

And her light bark to land its burden bore, 


Deck'd by ſoft Love with ſweet attractive grace, 
And all the charms of mind-illumin'd face; 

Before our hoſt the beauteous ſtranger bow'd, 

And, thrown to earth, her eyes their glories ſhroud, 


Her ſoft ſalute return'd, with courteous air, 
Finn, by the hand of ſnow, conducts the fair. 
Upon his left, the valiant Gaul was plac'd, 


And on his right, her ſeat the ſtranger grac'd. 
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And, oh, to tell the charms her form array'd ! 
The winning ſweetneſs that her face diſplay'd! 
On her alone we could or think, or gaze, 

And our rapt fouls were loſt in ſweet amaze !_ 


« Soft Mariner! (the ſon of Comhal cry'd,) 

« What chance has torn thee from protection's ſide ? 
« Why com'ſt thou here, and from what happy earth? 
And whoſe the noble race that gave thee birth ?” 


c 


** 


0 


* 


Truth, O great chief! my artleſs ftory frames: 
A mighty King * my filial duty claims. 

« But princely birth no ſafety could beſtow ; 

« And, royal as I am, I fly from woe. 


c 


** 


„Long have I look'd that mighty arm to fee, 
„Which is alone of force to ſet me free: 
«* To Erin's far fam'd chief for aid I fly, 
And on that aid my trembling hopes rely.“ 


« Say, 


Y 
b This paſſage is not tranſlated literally, as it was difficult to know what turn to 
give it: the words in Iriſh are A me junge an nis o Tvinn. I am the 
daughter of the King under Waves : or it may be rendered, King of Waves, or King of 
Con, (in the genitive) Cy. Literally, a w:-ve; but it may alſo mean ſome 
country, anciently called by that name; or poſſibly it may be a metaphorical phraſe, 
to imply either an iſland, or ſome of the low countries. 


6 


« Say, wherefore, lovelieſt! art thou thus diſtreſt? 

« Whom do'ſt thou fly ?—by whom art thou oppreſt? 
« Why do'ſt thou ſeek me, o'er the rolling ſea, 

« And from what peril ſhall I ſet thee free ?” 


« And art thou, then, that gen'rous ſon of fame, 
Whoſe aid the wretched, and the helpleſs claim ? 
« O then, to me that needful aid extend! 


c 


Lag 


« And, oh, thy ſtrength to guard my weakneſs lend!“ 


With ſoothing ſpeech, the pitying King reply'd, 
Fear not, ſweet maid! thy cauſe to me confide. 
« Speak but thy ſorrows! whom do'ſt thou accuſe ? 


Who perſecutes thee, Fair One ?—who purſues ?”— 


« O! I am follow'd o'er the rolling wave! 

O! mighty Finn! thy trembling ſuppliant ſave ! 
The ſon of Sora's © King with wrath purſues, 

* The Chief of Spears, whoſe arm the hoſt ſubdues ! 


« Dark 


* 

Tradition inform us, that Meira, or (as ſome write it) Beiry Borb, was a Luſita- 
nian Prince, of great fame and proweſs, but cruel, and extremely fierce, as the 
word borb (i. e. fierce) implies. This admitted, it follows, of courſe, that Sora 
(in the original, Sorcha,) muſt have been, anciently, the Iriſh name for Por- 
tugal. 


„ 


« Dark Moira-borb is his tremendous name, 

« And wide o'er earth extends his dreadful fame! 
From him I fly, with theſe unhappy charms, 

«© To ſhun the horror of his hateful arms 


« To one delay his ſullen ſoul agreed, 
Nor can he from his promiſe now recede ; 
« He will not force me to become his bride, 


„Until thy pow'r ſhall in my cauſe be try'd.” 


Then ſpoke my Oſgur, Erin's lovely boaſt, 
Pride of her fame, and glory of her hoſt ! 
With generous zeal his youthful boſom glow'd ; 
His fervent ſpeech with rapid ardour flow'd. 


“ Fear not (he cry'd) no power ſhall force thee hence; 
„My arm, my life, O maid ! is thy defence 

No hateful union ſhall thy vows compel, _ 

« Nor ſhalt thou with the dreadful Sora dwell !” 


Then, by his ſide, the ſon of Morni roſe ; 
Each champion equal to an hoſt of foes ! 
Proudly they ſtrode, exulting in their might, 
The fierce, triumphant Deities of fight 


Before 
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Before the hoſt they ſtood, in arms array'd, 
To guard, from her approaching foe, the maid; 
For now, ſwift riding on the ſubject wave, 
A wond'rous chief to fight his terrors gave 


In the ſame path the princeſs took, he came, 

And more than human ſeem'd his monſtrous frame; 
A magic ſteed its giant burden bore, 

And ſwiftly gain'd upon the trembling ſhore ! 


Fierce did he ſeem, as one in fight renown'd; 
Dark on his head a gloomy helmet frown'd : 
Emboſs'd with art, he held a mighty ſhield, 


And well his arm its ponderous orb could wield ! 


Two ſpears of victory, on its front engrav'd, 
Stood threat'ning, as if every foe they brav'd ! 
Never our eyes had ſuch a fight beheld, 

Nor ever chief ſo dreadfully excell'd ! 


His heavy ſword, of more than monſtrous ſize, 
Next {truck with wonder our admiring eyes; 
When, bending forward, from his mighty thigh 
He drew, and wav'd its maſſy weight on high 
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Of princely ſway the cloudy champion ſeem'd, 
And terror from his eye imperial ſtream'd ! 

A ſoul of fire was in his features ſeen, 

In his proud port, and his impetuous mien! 


His wond'rous ſteed was like the torrent's force; 
White as its foam, and rapid as its courſe! 
Proud, the defyer of our hoſt he bore, 

And ſprung with fury to the hoſtile ſhore. 


A ſight like this had never met our eyes, 
Or ſtruck our ſenſes with a like ſurprize; 
To ſee a ſteed thus courſing on the wave, 
And his fierce rider thus the ocean brave 


My King, whoſe arm would every peril dare, 
Then calm demanded of the trembling fair, 
„Is this the chief of whom thy terror ſpoke, 
„ Againſt whoſe power thou didſt our aid invoke ?” 


* © that is he! that is my deadly foe ! 

« Too well, alas! his dreadful face I know ! 
O Comhal's generous ſon! I grieve for thee, 
* Againſt thy hoſt that fatal arm to ſee ! 
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“ He comes! he comes to tear his victim hence 
© No power, alas, can now be my defence 

& No force, no courage can that ſword abide, 

« And vainly will your generous aid be try'd !” 


While thus to Comhal's noble ſon ſhe ſpoke, 

Fierce through the hoſt, the foreign champion broke ! 
Glowing with rage, in conſcious might array'd, 
Forward he ruſh'd, and feiz'd the trembling maid ! 


Swift flew the ſpear of Morni's wrathful ſon, 

And to the foe unerring paſlage won : 

Through his pierc'd ſhield the aim its fury guides, 
Rends its proud boſles, and its orb divides, 


Impatient Oſgur glow'd with ardent fire, 
With raging ſcorn, and with indignant ire”; 
And, darting fate from his impetuous hand, 
He ſtretch'd the dying courſer on the ſtrand ! 


Unhors'd, and furious for his wounded ſteed, 
And breathing tenfold vengeance for the deed; - 
With wrath augmented the fierce champion burn'd, 
And mad with rage, on his aſſailants turn'd. 


8 Dauntleſs 
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Dauntleſs he ſtood, with haughty ire inflam'd, 
And loud defiance to our hoſt proclaim'd: 
Againſt us all his ſingle arm he rais'd, 


While in his hand the dreadful faulchion blaz'd ! 


Enrag'd, our hoſts the proud defiance hear, 
And ruſh to vengeance with a ſwift career. 
Finn and myſelf alone our arms withhold, 
And wait to ſee the ſtrange event unfold. 


When lo! amazement to our wondering eyes! 
In vain each ſpear with rapid fury flies ! 

In vain with might, the nearer ſwords aſſail, 
No ſpears can wound, no weapons can prevail. 


Thoſe chiefs, who every foe till then excell'd, 

Foil'd by his force, his ſingle arm repell'd. 

Low on the blood-ſtain'd field with ſhame they lay, 
Bound by his hand, and victims of his ſway |! 


Great Flan Mac-Morni fell beneath his ſword ; 
By valour, friendſhip, and by ſong deplor'd ! | 
Of all the champions who his arm ſuſtain'd, 
Not one unwounded on the field remain'd. 


Had 
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Had not our chiefs been all well arm'd for fight, 
They all had ſunk beneath his matchleſs might! 
Or had each, ſingly, met his dreadful force, 
Each, in his turn, had fall'n a mangled corſe! 


Now Gaul's brave boſom burns with frantic ire, 
And terror flaſhes from his eyes of fire ! 

Rending in wrath, he ſprings upon the foe ! 

High waves his ſword, and fierce deſcends its blow ! 


Dire as when fighting elements engage, 
Such 1s the war the dreadful champions wage ! 
Whoever had that fatal field beheld, 


He would have thought all human force excell'd. 


Loud was the claſh of arms that ſtream'd with gore, 
And deep the wounds cach dauntleſs boſom bore ! 
Broke are their ſpears, and rent each maſly ſhield, 
And ſteel, and blood beſtrew the deathful field ! 


Never again ſhall two ſuch chiefs contend, 


Nor ever courage, as did theirs, tranſcend ! 
So great the havock of each deadly blade 
So great the force each valiant arm diſplay'd ! 
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At length they ſlack d the fury of the fight, 

And vanquiſh'd Sora own'd ſuperior might: 

No more he could the ſword of Gaul ſuſtam, 

But gaſh'd with wonnds, he ſußlk upon the plain. 


Woe was the day in which that ſtrife aroſe, 
And dy'd with blood the harbour of his foes ! 
Woe to the champions of that lovely dame ! 
Woe to the land to which her beauty came 


The valiant Sora by the ſtream we laid, 

And while his laſt and narrow houſe we made, 
We on each finger plac'd a glitt'ring ring *, 

To grace the foe, in honor of our King. 


Thus fell the foreign champion on our coaſt, 
And gave a dear-bought conqueſt to our hoſt. 
The royal maid our courteſy embrac'd, 

And a whole year the Finian palace grac'd. 


Six 


Alt is probable that this paſſage alludes to ſome ſubſequent conſequences of the 
death of Moira-borb. 


© It has not been found that any particular cuſtom of antiquity is here alluded to: 
the paſſage is tranſlated literally, and it appears that, by placing rings on the fingers 
of Moira-borb, they meant to ſhew the generoſity of their chief, in honouring a 
gallant foe, 


8 
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Six following months, beneath the leeches hand, 
The wounds of Gaul our conſtant care demand ; 
The valiant Gaul, unvanquiſh'd in the fight, 
Gaul of the weapons of reſiſtleſs might. 


With Finn, the chief of princely cheer, he lay, 
Whoſe friendly tendance eas'd the tedious day. 
Finn, who was ever to the brave a friend, 
Finn, who the weak would evermore defend“ 
But 


In the Ole Oj4jn, (Rhapſody of Oiſin) we find the following beautiful cha- 
racter, and perſonal deſcription of this celebrated hero. 


Fjonn xa ni jnd vjal 
ba gage he a hh xajl 
115 monvalac cm, 
r mop aojol vin. 

Ae ode oꝗSajlce med fie 
d thjan yd mon. 


o ont lee a 
d «Za A mon bran. 


Fa alan Sonm àanorð. 

oO by axhole man anop. 
Sejm nis xa bran 

do bj a Hua map an po. 


Do by gae bean lan da rea 
«ene man an ce ajle bajn. 
mac Yynne xa com. 

yJoun, ns na napm naß. 


on 


But why of heroes ſhould I now relate ? 


Chang'd is my form, and chang'd 1s my eſtate ! 
Theſe alter'd looks, with age and ſorrow pale, 
Should warn to ceaſe from the heroic tale ! 


In Engliſh,—« Finn of the large and liberal ſoul of bounty; exceeding all his 
© countrymen in the proweſs and accompliſhments of a warrior. King of mild 
« majeſty, and numerous bards. 


« The ever-open houſe of kindneſs was his heart; the ſeat of undaunted courage 
te great was the chief of the mighty Fenii ; Finn of the perfect ſoul, the conſummate 
4 wiſdom 3 whoſe knowledge penetrated events, and pierced through the veil of futu- 
« rity. Finn of the ſplendid and ever-during glories. 


« Bright were his blue-rolling eyes, and his hair like flowing gold ! Lovely were 
« the charms of his unaltered beauty, and his cheeks like the glowing roſe. 


« Each female heart overflowed with affection for the hero whoſe boſom was like 


« the whiteneſs of the chalky cliff, for the mild ſon of Morna; Finn, the king of 
« the glittering blades of war,” 
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6 1 HE. military Odes of the ancient Celtæ have been noticed 
by numberleſs hiſtorians ; nothing amongſt thoſe people was left 
unſung : Poetry was their darling ſcience, and they introduced 
it into every ſcene, and ſuited it to every occaſion. One of the 
duties of the Bard was, to attend his chief to battle, and there 
exert his poetic powers, according to the fluctuations of victory, 
and the fortune of the fight. This fact is well atteſted by antient 
Greek and Roman writers ; alſo, Du Cange, Mezeray, and many 
other antiquaries and hiſtorians affirm, that this cuſtom continued 
amongſt the Gauls, many centuries after their dereliction by the 
Romans. Even at the battle of Haſtings, the troops of Nor- 
mandy were accompanied by a Bard, animating them to conqueſt 
with warlike odes. The great number of Troubadours retained 


T by 


„ 


by the French nobleſſe, in the different invaſions of the Holy 
Land, prove how well this cuſtom was ſupported by civilized 


nations of the middle ages. 


Bur it will, no doubt, appear ſingular, that, while France and 
Germany ſuffered no ruin or ſubverſion of their ſtates, from that 
epocha, yet ſo little care has been taken, by their antiquaries, 
for the preſervation of antient documents, that it 1s afhrmed, 
there is not one of theſe Odes now extant amongſt them ; while 
Ireland, —harraſſed by war and rapine ; and her records plun- 
dered by foreign invaders, and envious policy, — yet ſtill has 
preſerved a number of theſe original productions, which throw 
many rays of light on the obſcureſt periods of Celtic anti- 


quity. 


BuT the War Op was not peculiar to the Celtæ alone; 
Scandinavia, too, ſent her Scalds to battle, and her Chiefs were 
animated by their military ſongs ; although indeed many centu- 
ries later than the period in which we find our Bards poſſeſſed 
of this office in Ireland. © Hacon, Earl of Norway (ſays Monſ. 
„ MALLET) had five celebrated poets along with him in that 
« famous battle of which I have been ſpeaking, when the war- 
„ riors of Jomſbourg were defeated ; and hiſtory records that 
they ſung each an Ode, to animate the ſoldiers, before they 
engaged. 


WE 


* See Torr. BarrHOLIN, p. 172, who produces other inſtances to the ſame 
purpoſe; particularly that of Olave, king of Norway, who placed three of his 
| ſcalds 
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We ſee here a remarkable difference between the Scandina- 
vian and Celtic poet, in the execution of this military duty : 
The Ode of the Scald was compoſed for the purpoſe, and ſung 
before the engagement : while the Iriſh Bard, glowing with the 
joint enthuſiaſm of the poet, and the warrior, frequently ruſhed 
amidſt the ranks, and following his Chief through all the fury 
of the fight, continued, to the laſt, thofe ſublime and elevating 
ſtrains, which, inſpired by the fight of heroic valour, and called 
forth by, and ſuited to the inſtant occaſion, wrought up cou- 
rage to a pitch of frenzy, and taught the warrior to triumph 
even in the pangs of death. But it was only when victory was 
doubtful, and occaſion required the Bards to exert all their 
powers, that we find them thus ruſhing through the carnage of 
the field. At other times © marching at the head of the armies, 
« arrayed in white flowing robes, harps glittering in their hands, 
« and their perſons ſurrounded with ORF1DIGH, or inſtrumental 
« muſicians; while the battle raged, they food apart, and 


« watched in ſecurity (for their perſons were held ſacred) every | 


1 action 


ſcalds about him to be eye-witneſſes of his exploits: theſe bards compoſed, each of 
them, a ſong upon the ſpot, which BaxTHoLIiN has printed, accompanied with 
a Latin verſion. Other ſongs of the ſame kind may be found in the ſame 
author. 8 


Here is one inſtance wherein we find a Scandinavian war ode compoſed (as it 
appears) either during, or after the engagement; but their eſtabliſhed cuſtom was, to 
fing the ode (as is related above) before the battle joined, 


d Nerth. Antig. vol. i. p. 386. 
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action of the Chief, in order to glean ſubjects for their 


c 0 


« Jays“. 


INDEED, the enthuſiaſtic ſtarts of paſſion ; the broken, uncon- 
need, and irregular wildneſs of thoſe Odes which have eſcaped 
the wreck of ancient literature in this kingdom, ſufficiently and 
inconteſtibly point out their true originality to every candid 
reader. It need not here be objected, that the character in 
which we find the copies now extant of theſe Odes, is different 
from that which was in uſe among the pagan Iriſh, and that 
the language of them, alſo, is too intelligible to be referred to 
ſo remote an æra. With the beauties of theſe ſingular compo- 
ſitions, every Iriſh reader, of every age, muſt have been eager to 
acquaint himſelf; and when acquainted with them, to commu- 
nicate to others the knowledge, and the pleaſure they afforded 
him : of courſe, when a word became too obſolete to be gene- 
rally underſtood, it was changed for one more modern; and, 
for the ſame reaſon, when the ancient character was exploded, 
every enſuing copy of theſe Odes was written in the character 
of the times. Indeed there are ſtill a ſufficient number of 
obſolete words among them, to make the language extremely 
difficult; but I conceive that it is in the ſtructure of the com- 
poſitions, and the ſpirit which they breathe, rather than in a few 
unintelligible epithets, that we are to look for the marks of 
their antiquity. 

THE 


© WaLxER's Hi. Mem. of the Iriſh Bards, p. 10. 
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Tu copies from which the two following Odes are tranſlated, | ' 


I procured from Maurice Gorman ; there 1s alſo a copy of them 
in the collection of Mr. O'Halloran of Limerick, and another, [: 
as I am informed, in the College collection. An accompliſhed | 
proficient in the learning and antiquities of this country, whoſe 
name (had I permiſſion) I ſhould be proud to reveal, made the 
following elegant, and ſpirited remarks, on a literal tranſlation 
of the firſt of theſe Odes, upon which I had requeſted his judg- [ 
ment. It is (ſays he) in my opinion, a very fine ſpecimen of 
« that kind of poetry, and carries genuine originality on the face 
« of it, It ſeems not only to have been compoſed on the occa- | 7 


« ſion, but as if it was actually ſung by the bard during the 
« heat of the battle; which ſuppoſition is quite conſonant with 
« the accounts we have of the antient Celtic warriors, and the 
« office of their Bards. The extreme ſimplicity of it is no ſmall 


“ part of its merit, and has more in it of the true ſublime, than 
c 


A 


all the flowers and images with which a modern poet would 
« have embelliſhed it. Imagination may follow it through all 
the changes that may be ſuppoſed to have attended an obſti- 
« nate engagement, in which the hero was exerting his valour 
„to the utmoſt; with his bard ſtanding cloſe at his back, 
« exhorting him to perſevere, and giving, as it were, freſh 
“ energy and effect to every ſtroke of his ſword.” 


IT may appear ſtrange to ſee a Bard ruſhing, fearleſs and 
unhurt, through the midſt of contending warriors ; his hand 
encumbered with the harp, and unprovided with any arms for 

cither 
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either defence or attack: but the character of the Filea was held 
ſo ſacred amongſt the ancient Celtz, that they wanted no other 
defence, and were ſo protected and revered by foes, as well as 
friends, that even “ the very whirl and rage of fight” reſpected 
the perſon of the Bard. 


IrisH hiſtory, indeed, affords one, and but one, inſtance of a 
ſort of ſacrilege offered to the life of a Bard; the circumſtances, 
however, which accompany the fact, as well as the manner in 
which it is told, preſent us with the ſtrongeſt idea of the horror 
that ſo unuſual a crime then excited. The Leabay Lecan, (or 
Book of Sligo) has thus preſerved the relation : Fierce wars were 
carried on, about the middle of the fourth century, between 
Eochaidh, Monarch of Ireland, and Eana, the King of Leinſter. 
Cetmathach, the Monarch's laureat, had ſatyrized ſo ſeverely the 
enemy of his King, as to provoke the bittereſt reſentment of 
Eana, who vowed unſparing revenge. In the battle of Cruachan, 
the Monarch was defeated; and Cetmathach, purſued by the 
furious King of Leinſter, fled for ſafety amidit the troops of the 
victor, who, though the enemies of Eochaidh, would have pro- 
rected his Bard: but the brutal Eana was not to be appealed, 
and the life of the laureat fell a ſacrifice ro his art. Eana, for 
this atrocious deed, was ever after branded with the opprobrious 
name of Cin-ſalach, (foul, or diſhonorable head). It has deſcend- 
ed down, through his immediate poſterity, to the preſent day ; 
numbers of his race, of the name of Cin or Kin-/alah, now ex- 
iſting in Ireland. 


Or 


416 


Or the firſt of the following Odes, Oſgur, the ſon of Oiſin, 
is the hero, but we are not told who the Bard was that compoſed 
it. We have, however, ſufficient reaſon to conclude, that it was 
ſung by Fergus, the uncle of Oſgur ; firſt, becauſe he was the 
appointed ARD-FILEA of the Fenii; and alſo becauſe that, in an 
ancient poem on the battle of Gabhra, he is introduced as ex- 
horting the troops, on that occaſion, to the fight, ſurrounded by 
his Orfidigh, or band of muſicians, 


by yedpguy FIC, 

a gu on each nd xflaca,. 
dan mbnoſ dad can onudyn 
vol jo ſoj an chat a. 


Mr. WALKER, in his MrMoiRs or THE IRISH BAR DS, takes 
particular notice of Fergus. © Oiſin (ſays he) was not Finn's chief 
« Bard, or Ollamh-re-dan. This honorable ſtation was filled by 
Fergus Fibheoil, (of the ſweet lips) another ſon of the great 


— 


* 


“ Finian commander; a Bard on whom ſucceeding poets have 


* beſtowed almoſt as many epithets, as Homer has given to his 
„ Jupiter, —In ſeveral poems, ſtill extant, he is called Fergus 
« Fir-glic, (the truly ingenious); Fathach, (ſuperior in know- 
„ ledge); Focalgeur, ({killed in the choice of words) &c. &c. 
So perſuaſive was his eloquence, that, united with his rank, it 
« acquired him an almoſt univerſal aſcendency. 


* 


„ Bur 
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« BUT it was in the field of battle that Fergus' eloquence 
« proved of real utility. In a fine heroic Poem * called 
i the Cat yjn-cnaza (The battle of Ventry), Finn is often 
« repreſented as calling on Fergus, to animate the droop- 
« ing valour of his officers, which the Bard never fails to do, 
« effectually. In this battle, Oiſin was beginning to yield in 
« ſingle combat; which being obſerved by Fergus, he addreſſed 
« ſome encouraging ſtrains to him, in a loud voice: Theſe were 


« heard by Oiſin, and his foe fell beneath his ſword *. 


« 'SEVERAL admirable poems, attributed to Fergus, are ſtill ex- 
« tant; Dargo, a poem *, written on occaſion of a foreign prince 
« of that name invading Ireland. Dargo encountered the Fenii, 
« and was ſlain by Goll, the ſon of Morni. Cat Saba (the 
battle of Gabhra). This battle was fought by the Fenii againſt 
« Cairbre, the monarch of Ireland, whoſe aim in provoking it, 


* 


« was 


Ul 


This compoſition is not written in verſe, but it does indeed abound with all the 
ornaments of poetry. 


d O'HALLORAN's Hit. Irel. vol. i. p. 275. 

© A copy of this poem is now in my poſſeſſion, and it glows with all the fire of 
genius; but at the ſame time is debaſed by ſuch abſurd impoſlibilities, that, as I 
could not venture to omit any part of the piece, I did not think it would an- 
ſwer for tranſlation. From the character given of this poem, I am tempted to ſup- 
poſe that my copy is a corrupt and bad one; perhaps a future day may enable me to 
procure a better. 
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« was to ſuppreſs the formidable power of that legion. Cairbre's 
« life fell a ſacrifice to this bold attempt. 


« THESE Poems abound with all the imagery, fire, and glow- 
« ing deſcription of the ancient Gaelic, and juſtify the praiſes 
« beſtowed on Fergus. Each poem concludes with Fergus' at- 
e teſtation of his being the author. Beſides theſe, there are, A 
« Panegyric on Goll, the ſon of Morni*®, and another on Oſgur*. 
* In the latter, the poet has interwoven an animating harangue 
« to the hero, who is the ſubject of it, in the battle of Gabhra.“ 


In moſt of the Finian poems that I have ſeen, Fergus 1s ho- 
norably noticed, both for his poetical powers, and the peculiar 
ſweetneſs of his temper and diſpoſition : Thus in Tux Cuasz, 


„Did Fergus live, again to ſing, 
« As erſt, the Fenii's fame!“ 


Alſo in Macnvus. 


« Mild Fergus then, his errand done, 
« Return'd with wonted grace; 
His mind, like the unchanging ſun, 
« Still beaming in his face.“ 
THE 
* See the ſecond War Ode in this collection. 
This I ſuppoſe is the ſame with the original of the following Ode. 


* Probably this extreme gentleneſs of Fergus' temper, was the reaſon why he was 
choſen Ar D-FILEA, or chief poet to the Fenii, though his brother Oiſin was ſo emi- 
U nently 
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Tu ANNALS Or INNISFALLEN, and other ancient records, and 
poems, inform us, that the battle of Gabhra was fought in the year 
of our Lord 296. The cauſe of this battle (as well as I can collect 
from various accounts) was pretty nearly as follows:—The celebrated 
body of the Fenii had grown to a formidable degree of power. 
Conſcious of the defence they afforded their country, and the 
glory they reflected upon it, they became overweening and inſo- 
lent, eſteeming too highly of their merits, and too meanly of 
their rewards ; and this the more, as they perceived the Monarch 
diſpoſed to light their ſervices, and envy their fame. 


IT would be tedious here to relate the various cauſes aſſigned 
by different writers for the diſcontents which occaſioned this bat- 
tle: Hiſtorians, in general, lay the chief blame upon the Fenii; 


and the poets, taking part with their favourite heroes, caſt the 
whole odium upon Cairbre, then Monarch of Ireland. The 
fault 


nently diſtinguiſhed for his poetical talents. Oiſin, moſt likely, would not have 
accepted of the laureatſhip: his high and martial ſpirit would not be confined to 
the duties of that ſtation, as they would often have neceſſarily withheld him from 
mixing in the combat, and taking a warriors ſhare in the victory. The character of 
Fergus was much more adapted than that of Oiſin, to fill the place he held, even ſup- 
poſing the poetic powers of Oiſin ſuperior to thoſe of his brother.—Oiſin, like the 
Caractacus of the inimitable Maso, felt too much of 


7 the hot tide 
« 'That fluſhes crimſon on the conſcious cheek 
« Of him who burns for glory!“ 


And he would never have borne to hold the harp, in battle, while able to wield a 
ſword, | 
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fault moſt likely was mutual, and both parties ſeverely ſuffered 
for it. Cairbre himſelf was killed in the action, and a dreadful 
ſlaughter enſued among his troops; but thoſe of the Fenii were 
almoſt totally deſtroyed; for, relying upon that valour which 
they fondly deemed invincible, they ruſhed into the field againſt 
odds, that madneſs alone would have encountered. In an ancient 
poem upon this ſubject, Oiſin, relating the events of the battle 
to St. Patrick, tells him, that “ few in number were the Fenii, 
« on that fatal day, oppoſed to the united forces of the king- 
« dom, headed by their Monarch! Finn and his heroes were 
not there to aſſiſt them; they were abſent on a Roman expe- 
« dition.” —Oſgur, the grandſon of Finn, commanded the little 
body that remained, and led them on to the attack; fired with 
the hope of encreaſing glory, and wrought up to a frenzy of 
valour, by the animated exhortations of his Bard, he performed 
prodigies, he flew numbers, and Cairbre himſelf at length fell 
by his hand. Victory then ſeemed to declare for the Fenii, till 
Oſgur, covered with wounds, ſunk upon the field. He died ; 
with him died the hopes of his adherents. And Epic ſtory gives 
no further account of the few who ſurvived the field. 


SEVERAL poems have been compoſed upon the ſubject of this 


battle. I have never yet ſeen that one which is ſaid to have been 


written by Fergus ; but I have now before me two that bear the 


U 2 name 


s The Book of Huth affirms, that they were all deſtroyed, Oibn excepted ; and that 
he lived till the arrival of St. Patrick, to whom he related the exploits of the Fenii. 
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name of Oiſin, and are poſſeſſed of conſiderable merit: I would 
gladly, with the following Ode, have given a tranſlation of one 


of the many poems which this celebrated battle gave riſe to; but 
as I am told there are more perfect copies extant, than thoſe in 


my poſſeſſion, I am unwilling to give an inferior one to the 
public, 


WAR 


OO „ e 
n 


Wenn 


1 & 1 


T O 


| 

| 
OSGUR, THE SON OF OISIN, 

| 


IN THE FRONT OF THE BATTLE OF GABHRA. | | 


R1sx, might of Erin! riſe*! 
O! Oſgur, of the generous ſoul ! 
Now, on the foe's aſtoniſh'd eyes, 
Let thy proud enſigns wave diſmay ! 
Now let the thunder of thy battle roll, 
And bear the palm of ſtrength and victory away! 


Son of the fire, whoſe ſtroke is fate v, 
Be thou in might ſupreme ! 
Let conqueſt on thy arm await, 


In each conflicting hour 
Slighe 


2 ©1115 ! literally, ariſe /—It means here, rouſe thyſelf! exert all thy powers ! 


 Oiſin, the father of Oſgur, was as much celebrated for his valour, as for his | 
poetical talents. | | 


C18 2 


Slight let the force of adverſe numbers ſeem, 
Till, o'er their proſtrate ranks, thy ſhouting ſquadrons pour ! 


O hear the voice of lofty ſong !— 
Obey the Bard ! 
Stop—ſtop M*Garaidh ©! check his pride, 
And ruſh refiſtleſs on each regal foe ! 
Thin their proud ranks, and give the ſmoaking tide 
Of hoſtile blood to flow ! 
Mark where Mac-Cormac © pours along !— 
Ruſh on—retard | 
His haughty progreſs !—let thy might 
Riſe, in the deathful fight, 
O'er thy prime foe ſupreme, 
And let the ſtream 
Of valour flow, 
Until thy brandiſh'd ſword 
Shall humble ev'ry haughty foe, 
And juſtice be reſtor'd *, 


Son 


© This ſon of Garaidh was then King of Connaught, and he led a choſen band to 
the battle of Gabhra. 


* Cairbre, Monarch of Ireland; he was ſon to Cormac, the preceding Monarch, 
and it was in his quarrel that the allied Princes were aſſembled in this day's battle, 
againſt the little band of the Fenii. He was alſo nearly related to the chiefs of the 
party he oppoſed, his ſiſter having been the wife of Finn-Mac-Cumhal. 


* Injuſtice was the complaint, and the cauſe of quarrel, aſſigned both by the 
King's forces, and the Fenii: The Book of Heath has preſerved a ſpeech of Oſgur's on 
| | this 
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Son of the King of ſpotleſs fame, 
Whoſe actions fill the world! 
Like his, thy ſtory and thy name 
Shall fire heroick ſong, 
And, with the proweſs of this day, the lofty ſtrain prolong ! 
Shall tell how oft, in Gabhra's plain, 
Thy dreadful ſpear was hurl'd * : 
How high :t heap'd the field with ſlain, 
How wide its carnage ſpread, 
Till gorg'd upon the human feaſt, the glutted ravens fed. 


X Reſiſtleſs 


this occaſion; probably juſt as authentic as moſt other ſpeeches of the kind, that 
hiſtory gravely tells us have been ſpoken at ſuch times. It ſets forth the groſs in- 
juſtice and ingratitude with which they had been treated by the Monareh ; and that 
they only fought to maintain thoſe privileges which they had honorably won, and 
which were granted to their anceſtors by thoſe faithleſs Princes, now in arms againſt 
them. 'That they and their predeceſſors had been the guardians of the nation, pro- 
tecting its harbours, and repelling its invaders; and alſo increaſing its glory by the 
ſplendour of foreign conqueſts, and the rich trophies of foreign tributes to its power; 
but that now, after ſo many battles fought, and ſo many honors and advantages 
derived to the Monarch by their valour, he wiſhed to acquit himſelf of the obli- 
gation, by putting his benefactors to the ſword, or baniſhing them for ever from 


the land. 


f It is uncertain, here, what King the poet means, whether the father, or the 
grandfather of his hero; either of them might have been called King by the Bard, as 
the word Righ is frequently made uſe of for any great commander, or military ſove- 
reign z and Oſgur might have been ſtiled /on to either, becauſe Mac (ſon) ſigniſies alſo 
grandſon, and often only a deſcendant. 


The poets tell us of an incredible ſlaughter, made in this battle by the ſword of 
Oſgur: the brave and fierce Mac-Garaidh, King of Connaught, of the tribe of 
Morni, and Cairbre, Monarch of Ireland, beſides numbers of inferior chieftains, fell 
by his ſingle arm. 
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Reſiſtleſs as the ſpirit of the night, 


In ſtorms and terrors dreſt, 
Withering the force of ev'ry hoſtile breaſt, 
Ruſh on the ranks of fight !— 
Youth ef fierce deeds, and noble ſoul ! 
Rend—ſcatter wide the foe !— 
Swift forward ruſh,—and lay the waving pride 
Of yon high enſigns low! 
Thine be the battle !—thine the ſway !— 
On—on to Cairbre hew thy conquering way, 
And let thy deathful arm daſh ſafety from his ſide ! 


As the proud wave, on whoſe broad back 
The ſtorm its burden heaves *, 


Drives on the ſcatter'd wreck 
Its ruin leaves ; 
So let thy ſweeping progreſs roll, 
Fierce, reſiſtleſs, rapid, ſtrong, 
Pour, like the billow of the flood, o'erwhelming might along ! 


From king to king,, let death thy ſteps await, 
Thou meſlenger of fate, 
Whoſe awful mandate thou art choſen to bear : 


Take 


It is impoſſible that the utmoſt ſtretch of human imagination and genius 
could ſtart an image of greater ſublimity than this Had Fergus never given any 
further proof of his talents than what is exhibited in the ode now before us, this 
ſtanza alone had been ſufficient to have rendered his name immortal ! | 


The monarch, and the provincial kings, who were united againſt the Fenii. 
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Take no vain truce, no reſpite yield, 
"Till thine be the conteſted field ; 
O thou, of champion'd fame the royal heir! 
Pierce the proud ſquadrons of the foe, 
And o'er their ſlaughter'd heaps triumphant riſe ! 
Oh, in fierce charms, and lovely might array'd ! 
Bright, in the front of battle, wave thy blade ! 
Oh, let thy fury riſe upon my voice ! 
Ruſh on, and glorying in thy ſtrength rejoice ! 
Mark where yon bloody enfign flies *! 
Ruſh !—ſcize it Hay its haughty triumphs low! 


Wide around thy carnage ſpread ! 
Heavy be the heaps of dead! 
Roll on thy rapid might, 
Thou roaring ſtream of proweſs in the fight! 
What tho' Finn be diſtant far“, 
Art thou not hby/e/f a war ?— 
X 2 Victory 


The taking of the enemy's ſtandard was, we find, an object of great importance; 
for we ſee the bard repeatedly point it out in the battle, and urge his hero to the 
capture of it. The ſtriking of a ſtandard among the Irith troops was in general a 
token of defeat. See O'HALLORAN.—““ The duty of the hereditary ſtandard-bearer 
c was, to preſerve the royal banner; to be amongſt the foremoſt of the troops in 
« action, and in the rear on a retreat; ſor the troops had ever their eye on the 
&« ſtandard, and when the prince was killed (for their princes feldom ſurvived a 
&« defeat) the ſtandard was ſtruck, which was the ſignal for a retreat.” Thus, had 
Oſgur been able to ſeize upon the enemy's banner, they might have miſtaken its diſ- 
appearing for the uſual ſignal, and ſo been thrown into confuſion. 


Finn, at the time of this battle, was abſent on a Roman expedition, and Cairbre 


took advantage of this circumſtance, to haſten the iſſue of the conteſt, A beautiful 
| and 
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Victory ſhall be all thy own, 
And this day's glory thine, and thine alone ! 
Be thou the foremoſt of thy race in fame ! 
So ſhall the bard exalt thy deathleſs name! 
So ſhall thy ſword, ſupreme o'er numbers, riſe, 
And vanquiſh'd Tamor's“ groans aſcend the {kies ! 


Tho' 


and moſt affecting poem (aſcribed to Oiſin) on this ſubject, informs us, that Finn, 
with his troops, returned on the eve of the battle, and that he arrived juſt time 
enough to take a laſt adieu of his dying grandſon. Their meeting is deſcribed, and 
is deeply pathetic. The poet alſo adds, that “ Finn never after was known to 
« ſmile : Peace, after that, had no ſweets, nor war any triumphs that could reſtore 
&« joy to his breaſt, or raiſe one wiſh for ambition or for glory, even though the 
« empire of Heaven itſelf were to be won by his arm, or were offered to his ac- 
« ceptance !” 


m Tamor, or Teamor, the royal feat of the monarch of Ireland. « Its chief 
« court, (ſays O'Coxok) was three hundred feet in length, thirty in height, and 
&« fifty in breadth. It had acceſs by fourteen doors, which opened on their ſeveral 
« apartments, fitted up for the kings and deputies of each province: The royal ſeat 
« was erected in the middle of the houſe, where the monarch ſat in ſtate, with his 
« Aſionn, or imperial cap on his head. The kings of the two Munſters took their 
« ſeats on his left; thoſe of Ulſter, on his right; the king of Leinſter, in his 
« front; and the king of Connaught, together with the O/lambain, behind the 
« throne. The particular reaſons for ſuch a diſpoſition are not ſet down in any 
«© MSS. come to our hands, 


This high court of convention was ſurrounded by four other large houſes, fitted 
« up for the lodging and accommodation of the ſeveral provincial kings and deputies, 
« during the ſeſſion; cloſe to theſe were other houſes; one for ſtate priſoners, ano- 


“6 ther for Fileas, and another for the princeſſes, and the women who attended at 
«© court, | 


„ Teamor was the royal ſeat of the kings of Ireland, and the principal court of 
« legiſlation, from the days of Ollamh Fodla, down to the reign of Dermod Mac 
Cervaill ; 
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Tho' unequal be the fight, 
Tho' unnumber'd be the foe , 
No thought on fear, or on defeat beſtow, 
For conqueſt waits to crown thy cauſe, and thy ſucceſsful might ! 
Ruſh, therefore, on, amid the battle's rage, 
Where fierce contending kings engage, 
And powerleſs lay thy proud opponents low ! 


O lovely warrior ! Form of grace, 
Be not diſmay'd * ! 
Friend of the Bards! think on thy valiant race 
O thou whom none in vain implore, 


Whoſe 


“ Cervaill; ſo that the Fees of Teamor 8 from time to time, through a 
&« ſeries of more than eleven hundred years.” Diſſertations on the Hiſt. of Ireland, 


p- 108. 


The fear of extending this note to too great a length has obliged me, though 
reluctantly, to give only extracts from Mr. O'Coxok's deſcription. For a more 
enlarged account of this celebrated palace, ſee Collectanca, vol. i. 


a The Fenii were greatly out numbered in this battle. In another poem on the 


ſubject, attributed to Oiſin, and addrefſed to St. Patrick, we find this paſſage. 
There was Cairbre Liffecar, at the head of Erin's mighty hoſts, marching againſt 
« our forces, to the field of Gabhra, the battle of fatal ſtrokes | There was alſo 
« Mac Garaidh, and a thouſand champions, afſembled againſt the powers of my 
« ſon:—Nine battalions alſo from Ulſter, and the Munſter troops, againſt our 
« Leinſter legion; beſides the king of Connaught, and his valiant bands, who joined 
« with the monarch againſt us, in that day's engagement. Unfair, and unequal was 
« that diviſion of our forces, for ſmall was the band of the Fenii.“ 


® Here it appears that Oſgur begins for a moment to yield; but quickly after, 
animated, and renovated by the exhortations of his bard, we find him again dealing 
death around. | 


( 


Whoſe ſoul by fear was never ſway'd, 
Now let the battle round thy enſigns roar ! 


Wide the vengeful ruin ſpread ! 
Heap the groaning field with dead ! 
Furious be thy griding ſword, 
Death with every ſtroke deſcend ! 
Thou to whoſe fame earth can no match afford; 
That fame which ſhall thro' time, as thro' the world, extend ! 


Shower thy might upon the foe ! 
Lay their pride, in Gabhra, low ! 
Thine be the ſway of this conteſted field ! 
To thee for aid the Fenii fly »; 
On that brave arm thy country's hopes rely, 
From every foe thy native land to ſhield ! 


Afpect of beauty pride of praiſe ! 
Summit of heroic fame! 
O theme of Erin ! youth of matchleſs deeds ! 
Think on thy wrongs ! now, now let vengeance raiſe 
Thy valiant arm !—and let deſtruction flame, 


Till 


The Iriſh in general were frequently called Fenians, or Phenians, from their great 
anceſter Phenius Farſa, or, perhaps, in alluſion to their Phcenician deſcent. But the 
Leinſter legions proudly arrogated that name entirely to themſclves, and called their 
celebrated body, excluſively, Fenii, or Fiana Eireann. 
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Till low beneath thy ſword each chief of Ulſter lies! 
O prince of numerous hoſts, and bounding ſteeds ! 
Raiſe thy red ſhield, with tenfold force endu'd ! 

Forſake not the fam'd path thy fathers * have purſu'd ! 
But let, with theirs, thy equal honours riſe ! 


Hark !—Anguiſh groans !—the battle bleeds 
Before thy ſpear !—its flight is death 
Now, o'er the heath, 
The foe recedes ! 

And wide the hoſtile crimſon flows !— 
See how it dyes thy deathful blade! 
See, in diſmay, each routed ſquadron flies! 
Now !—now thy havoc thins the ranks of fight, 

And ſcatters o'er the field thy foes !— 
O ſtill be thy encreaſing force diſplay'd ! 
Slack not the noble ardour of thy might ! 
Purſue—purſue with death their flight !— 
Riſe, arm of Erin !—Riſe !— 


* All of the tribe of Boiſhne were particularly famed for proweſs, and celebrated 
by our ancient poets. : 
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TO throw light on the ſubjeft of the following Ode, I have endea- 
voured, in vain, to procure a copy of the legend of bnujtan bead 
na h'almujne, menlioned in Mr. WALKER's Iriſh Bards ; in which, 
he ſays, is related the“ celebrated contention for precedence between 
« Finn and Gaul, near Finn's palace at Almhain. The attending 
« Bards, (continues he) obſerving the engagement to grow very 


„ ſharp, were apprehenſive of the conſequences, and determined, if” 


« poffible, to cauſe a ceſſation of hoſtilities. To ect this, they ſhook 
« The Chain of Silence, aud fung themſelves among the ranks, ex- 


« tolling the feweets of peace, and the atchievements of” the combatants 


e anceſtors. Immediately both parties, laying down their arms, liſtened, 
&« with mute attention, to the harmonious lays of their Bards, and in 
* the end rewarded them with precious gifts *."* 

J regret much that I have never ſeen this legend, and therefore can 
only conjecture that the Ode before us was compoſed, or rather recited, 
extempore, upon the ſame occaſion. There ts frequent mention made, in 
our romances and poems, of a memorable conteſt between the rival tribes 
of Morni and Boiſhne, of qohich Gaul and Finn were the leaders; 
and that, by the mediation of the Bards, it was finally concluded in 
peace: but I have never ſcen any particular account of the diſpute, or 
deſcription of the combat: nor been able to obtain any further informa- 
tion upon the ſubjef, than the little I have here given to the public. 


a Hift. Mem. Iriſ> Bards, p. 44. The legend here alluded to is not in the poſſeſſion 
of Mr. WALKER; if it was, his politeneſs and public ſpirit would not have ſuffered 


him to refuſe it. 
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THE SON. OFF MORNI. 


Hicn-mindea Gaul, whoſe daring ſoul 


Stoops not to our Chief's * controul ! 


Champion of the navy's pride“! 
Mighty ruler of the tide ! 
Rider of the ſtormy wave, 
Hoſtile nations to enſlave*! 


Shield 
Finn Mac-Cumhal, then general of the Iriſh militia. 


de « Beſides their ſtanding armies, we find the Iriſh kept up a conſiderable naval 
« force, whereby, from time to time, they poured troops into Britain and Gaul, 
« which countries they long kept under contribution. To this, however, many 
« Objections have been made; as if a people who invaded Ireland in thirty large 
« ſhips could ever be condemned to make uſe of noevogs, and currachs Their 
« migrations from Egypt to Greece, and from thence to Spain, have alſo been 
« doubted, from the ſuppoſed difficulty of procuring ſhipping ; whilſt at the ſame 
« period of time no objections have been made to the accounts of the Phcenicians, 


« the 
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Shield of freedom's glorious boaſt ! 

Head of her unconquer'd holt ! 

Ardent ſon of Morni's might ! 

Terror of the fields of fight ! 

Long renown'd and dreadful name ! 

Hero of auſpicious fame ! 

Champion, in our cauſe to arm 

Tongue, with eloquence to charm ! 
With depth of ſenſe, and reach of manly thought; 
With every grace, and every beauty fraught! 


Girt with heroic might, 
When glory, and thy country call to arms, 
Thou go'ſt to mingle in the loud alarms, 
And lead the rage of fight ! 
Thine, hero! thine the princely ſway 


Of each conflicting hour; 
Thine 


ee the Tyrians, and, after them, the Greeks, having very conſiderable fleets, and mak- 
« ing very diſtant ſettlements.” O'HALL. Intred, ts the Hift, and Antiq. of Ireland, 


p. 125. 


The ſame learned author proceeds to bring forward ſuch proofs of the naval power 
of our early anceſtors, as muſt do away every doubt, in minds of any reaſon or can- 
dour; but a quotation of them at large would exceed the limits of a note; my readers 
are therefore referred to the valuable work from which the above is taken. In many 
parts of Colonel VALLANCRx's ineſtimable Collectamea, they may alſo find proofs of 
the knowledge of the early Iriſh in naval afairs ;—indeed, the aſtoniſhing number of 
names (no leſs than between forty and fifty) for a ſhip, in the Iriſh language, appears 
to give ground for concluding that there muſt have been ſome degree of proportionable 

varicty in their ſtructure. | 


. 


Thine ev'ry bright endowment to diſplay, 
The ſmile of beauty, and the arm of pow'r ! 
Science, beneath our hero's ſhade, 
Exults, in all her patron's gifts array'd: 
Her Chief, the ſoul of every fighting field! 
The arm, —the heart, alike unknown to yield ! 


Hear, O Finn! thy people's voice ! 
Trembling on our hills“ we plead ; 
O let our fears to peace incline thy choice ! 
Divide the ſpoil*, and give the hero's meed! 
For bright and various is his wide renown, 
And war and ſcience weave his glorious crown! 


Did all the hoſts of all the earth unite, 
From pole to pole, from wave to wave, 


Exulting 


This alludes to a cuſtom which prevailed, amongſt the early Iriſh, of holding all 
their public meetings, and frequently their feaſts, on the tops of lofty eminences. In 
the few prefatory lines, annexed to this ode, I have hazarded a conjecture that it 
was one of the extemporaneous compoſitions, ſo celebrated in the romance of 
bnujZan beag na h' almujne ; yet this paſſage ſeems an objection, unleſs we 
ſuppoſe that an entertaiment, or a peaceable meeting, ended in a battle, (which indeed 
might have been the caſe) for the mention of „ hills” here, implies peace, and the 
quotation from the romance expreſsly tells us, that the ode was ſung at the combat. 


© Poſſibly it might have been about the diviſion of the booty, gained in ſome 
Britiſh, or perhaps Continental expedition, that the tribes of Morni and Boiſhne 


were at variance : at leaſt it appears by this paſſage that a part of their diſcontents 
aroſe from ſome ſuch occaſion. 


. 
* e 


{ 
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Exulting in their might: 

His is that monarchy of ſoul 

To fit him for the wide controul, 
The empire of the brave ! 


14 Friend of learning! mighty name! 

. Havoc of hoſts, and pride of fame ! 

bl Fierce as the foaming ſtrength of ocean's rage, 
] When nature's powers in ſtrife engage, 

So does his dreadful progreſs roll, 

And ſuch the force that lifts his ſoul ! 


Fear him, chief of Erin's might ! 
And his foe no longer be; 

Sun of honor's ſacred light, 
Rending ſtorm of death is he! 


— * 


Finn of the flowing locks*', O hear my voice! 


= aI—_— —— = 


No more with Gaul contend ! 
Be peace, henceforth, thy happy choice, 
And gain a valiant friend ! | 
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* The natural and beautiful ornament of hair was much cheriſhed and eſteemed 
amongſt the ancient Iriſh, I know not whence the idea of their matied locks (ſo 
often. mentioned by Engliſh chroniclers) had its riſe: certain it is that we meet with 
no ſuch expreſſion, in any of our Iriſh annals, legends, or poems :—on the contrary, 
the epithets „ flowing—curling—waving locks,” perpetually occur, and are apparently 
eſteemed as eſſential to the beauty of the warrior, as to that of the fair. 
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Secure of victory, to the field 
His conquering ſtandard goes; 
"Tis his the powers of fight to wield, 
And woe awaits his foes ! 


Not to mean inſiduous art * 
Does the great name of Gaul its terrors owe ; 
But from a brave, undaunted heart 
His glories flow ! 


Z, Stature 


% What added luſtre to the native valour, was, the extreme openneſs, candour, 
« and ſimplicity of this people (the Iriſh) ; not even to gratify that inſatiable thirſt for 
ce power, the fource of ſuch devaſtations, do we often read of indirect or diſhonorable 
„„ means uſed. Heralds were ſent to denounce fair, open war, and the place, time and 
& action were previoully ſettled. If any unforeſeen accident diſappointed either party, 
«© as to the number of troops, &c. notice was ſent to his opponent, and a further 
« day was appointed, and generally granted,” O'HALL, Lit. to the Hiſt. and Antig. of 
Ireland, p. 223. | 


Indeed, for a ſpirit of honor, and a natural rectitude of mind, the Iriſh were 
remarked even by the writers of a nation, once their bitter enemies. Their love of 
juſtice, and attachment to the laws, was thus acknowledged by Baron FixnGL as, in the 
days of Henry the Eighth. «© The laws and ſtatutes made by the Iriſh, on their hills, 
te they keep firm and ſtable, without breaking them for any favour or reward.” 
Baron FIN GLAS Breviate of Ireland. Sir JohN Daves too, (Attorney General in 
the reign of James the Firſt) acknowledges that & there is no nation under the ſun 
& that love equal and indifferent juſtice better than the Iriſh z or will reſt better 
« ſatisfied with the execution thereof, although it be againſt themſelves,” DAvxs's 
Hiſt. of Ireland, Alſo Cooke, treating of our laws, ſays, * For I have been 
« informed by many of them that have had judicial places there, and partly :f 
« mine own knowledge, that there is no nation of the Chriſtian world, that are greater 
&« lovers of juſtice than they are; which virtue mult of neceſſity be accompanied by 
« many others.” Cook R' I//itutes, chap. 76. 
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Stature ſublime *, and awful mien! 
Arm of ſtrength, by valour ſteel'd ! 

Sword of fate, in battle keen, 
Sweeping o'er the deadly field ! 


Finn of the dark-brown hair! O hear my voice 
| No more with Gaul contend ! 
Be peace ſincere henceforth thy choice, 
And gain a valiant friend ! 
In peace, tho' inexhauſted from his breaſt 
Each gentle virtue flows, 
In war, no force his fury can arreſt, 
And hopeleſs are his foes. 


Leader of the ſhock of arms, 

Loudeſt in the loud alarms ! 

Friend of princes, princely friend, 

Firſt in bounty to tranſcend ! 

Patron of the ſchools encreaſe ! 

Sword of war, and ſhield of peace! 
Glory 


» Amongſt our early anceſtors, not only perſonal ſtrength, and courage, but alſo 
beauty,—a graceful figure, an elegant addreſs, and majeſtic ſtature, were requiſite 
in the candidates for knighthood. See OHALLORAN. KEATING. 


To be eſteemed the patrons of ſcience, was (next to military renown,) the chief 
object of ambition, with the princes, and chieftains of the ancient Iriſh. 


1 


Glory of the fields of fame | 

Pride of hoſts ! illuſtrious name ! h 
Strength of pow'r ! triumphant might! 
Firm maintainer of the fight ! 

Fierce in the conflicting hour ; 

Bulwark of the royal pow'r ! . 


O generous charm of all-accompliſh'd love !— 

Locks of bright redundant ſhade ! 

Breaſt where ſtrength and beauty ſtrove ! 
White as the hue the chalky cliffs diſplay'd *! 
To thee glad Erin ſhould her homage pay, 

And joy to own thy glorious ſway ! 

Spirit reſolute to dare! 


Z 2 Aſpect 


* « The breaſt like the chalky cliff.“ —“e The hero with the breuſt of ſnow.” — 
c The ſide, white as the foam of the falling ſtream,” frequently occur in our Iriſh 
poets' defcriptions of their youthful warriors. The ideas which theſe paſſages convey, 
are rather inconſiſtent with the diſguſting ones that muſt be conceived of the early 
Iriſh, by thoſe who give credit to the accounts of writers who tell us, they qwore 
ſhirts dyed in ſaffron, for the convenience of hiding the dirt, and further add, that 
they never pulled them off until fairly worn cut. In this caſe, whatever nature might 
have done in the blanching of their ſking—habit muſt have counteracted all her 
good intentions. Whence then did the bard derive his idea? —80 falſe a compli- 


ment, one would think, muſt rather have drawn reſentment upon him than thanks, 
by reminding his ſlovenly heroes what filthy creatures they were. But indeed the 


aſſertion ſeems too abſurd for argument, and is moſt worthily anſwered by a ſmile, 
The fact is, that the antient Iriſh were ſo remarkably cleanly, as never to reſt from 
fatigue, or ſit down to meat, after exerciſe, until they had firſt refreſhed and cleanſed 
themſelves by ablutions. See KEATING, WARNER, &c. 
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Aſpect ſweet beyond compare, 
Bright with inſpiring ſoul! with blooming beauty fair! 
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Warrior of majeſtic charms ! 
High in fame, and great in arms! 


Well thy daring ſoul may tow'r, 
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170 Hear, O Finn ! my ardent zeal, 

1 While his glories I reveal! 
Fierce as ocean's angry wave !, 
When conflicting tempeſts rave; 

As ſtill, with the encreaſing ſtorm, 
Increaſing ruin clothes its dreadful form, 
Such is the Chief, o'erwhelming in his force, 
Unconquer'd in his ſwift, refiſtleſs courſe ! 


Tho' in the ſmiles of blooming grace array'd, 
And bright in beauty's every charm ; 

Yet think not, therefore, that his ſoul will bend, 
Nor with the Chief contend ; 

For well he knows to wield the glittering blade, 
And fatal is his arm 


Bounty 


| Here we find a repetition of the ſame image that occurs a few ſtanzas before: 
the language is indeed a little varied, yet ſtill the image is the ſame. I have already 
apologized for this frequent repetition, and entreat my readers to recollect what has 
been ſaid upon the ſubject. But an extemporaneous compoſition, like this, ought to 
be exempt from that ſeverity of criticiſm which may with juſtice be exerciſed on the 
productions of ſtudy, and the labours of time. | 
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Bounty in his boſom dwells; 
High his ſoul of courage ſwells ! 


Fierce the dreadful war to wage, 
Mix in the whirl of fight, and guide the battle's rage! 
Wide, wide around triumphant ruin wield, 


Roar through the ranks of death, and thunder o'er the field ! 


Many a chief of mighty ſway 

Fights beneath his high command ; 
Marſhals his troops in bright array, 
And ſpreads his banners o'er the land. 


Champion of unerring aim ! 

Choſen of Kings, triumphant name ! 
Bounty's hand, and Wiſdom's head, 
Valiant arm, and lion ſoul, 
O'er red heaps of ſlaughter'd dead, 
Thundering on to Glory's goal ! 


Pride of Finian fame, and arms ! 
Mildneſs ® of majeſtic charms | 
Swiftneſs of the battle's rage! 


Theme of the heroic page ! 
Firm 


m « The knowledge of arms was but a part of the education of the Celtic warrior. 
&« In Ireland, they were well informed in hiſtory, poetry, and the polite arts; they 
« were ſworn to be the protectors of the fair, and the avengers of their wrongs ; and 
e to be polite in words and addreſs, even to their greateſt enemies.” O'H&LLORAN- 
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Firm in purpoſe ! fierce in fight ! 

Arm of ſlaughter! ſoul of might! 
Glory's light! illuſtrious name 
Splendour of the paths of fame ! 
Born bright precedent to yield, 

And ſweep with death the hoſtile field ! 


Leader of Sylvan ſports ; the hound, the horn, 
The early melodies of morn !— 

Love of the fair, and favourite of the muſe -. 

In peace, each peaceful ſcience to diffuſe : 

Prince of the noble deeds! accomplith'd name 

Increaſing bounty! comprehenſive fame! 


Ardent, bold, unconquer'd Knight! 

Breaker of the bulwark's might! 

Chief of war's reſiſtleſs blade, 
With ſpears of wrath, and arms of death array'd! 
Heroic Gaul! beneath thy princely ſway, 
The earth might bend, and all her hoſt obey ! 


Hear, O Gaul ! the poet's voice ! 
O be peace thy gen'rous choice! | 
| Yield 


a Iriſh hiſtory informs us, that thoſe of their Monarchs or Chiefs who, beſides the 


accuſtomed patronage of ſcience and ſong, were themſelves poſſeſſed of the gifts of the 


muſe, obtained, on that account, from their Fileas, and from their countrymen in 
general, a diſtinguiſhed portion of honor, reſpect and celebrity. 


6 


Yield thee to the Bard's deſire! 
Calm the terrors of thine ire! 
Ceaſe we here our mutual ſtrife; 
And peaceful be our future life! 


GA. I yield, O Fergus! to thy mild deſire; 

Thy words, O Bard! are ſweet; 
Thy with I freely meet, 
And bid my wrath expire. 

No more to diſcontent a prey, 

I give to peace the future day: 
To thee my ſoul I bend, 

O guileleſs* friend! : 
The accents of whole glowing lip well know that ſoul to ſway. 


BARD. O ſwift in honor's courſe ! thou generous name ! 
Illuftrious Chief, of never dying fame! 


A character Fan xheall, (without guile or deceit,) was eſteemed the higheſt 
that could be given, amongſt the ancient Iriſh : and the favourite panegyric of a Bard, 
to his favourite hero, would be, that he had à heart incapable of guile. 
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FOYER TO EMENT. 


THE following deſcriptive Ode wwas written by a gentleman of 
the name of Fitz-Gerald, in the reign of Elizabeth, as appears from 
paſſages in ſome other pieces, compoſed by the ſame author, The 
ſubje of it, wwe fee, is a voyage to Spain; but the idea of thus cele- 
brating the ſubject, was probably ſuggeſied by the third Ode of 
Horace: for though the Iriſh poet can by no means be ſaid to have 
copied the Roman one, yet he ſeems ts have, in ſome meaſure, adopted 
his deſign. 


I ſhould be accuſed of treaſon to the majefly of Horace, did I ſay 
that he is ſurpaſſed by our Iriſh bard upon this ſubjeft : I. hall not, 
therefore, riſk the cenſure ;—but, my readers are at liberty to do it, 


they pleaſe. 


For the original of the following Ode I am indebted to Mr. 
O'Flanagan f Trinity College.—There is alſo another copy & it 
in Mr. O'Halloran's collection. 
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ODE, BY FIT Z-GERATLD, 


Written on his ſetting out on a VOYAGE to SPAIN, 


Brxss my good ſhip, protecting pow'r of grace 
And o'er the winds, the waves, the deſtin'd coaſt, 
Breathe benign ſpirit !—Let thy radiant hoſt 

Spread their angelic ſhields ! 
Before us, the bright bulwark let them place, 
And fly beſide us, through their azure fields! 


O calm the voice of winter's ſtorm 1 
Rule the wrath of angry ſeas ! 

The fury of the rending blaſt appeaſe, 
Nor let its rage fair ocean's face deform ! 
O check the biting wind of ſpring, 

And, from before our courſe, 
Arreſt the fury of its wing, 
And terrors of its force! 


So may we ſafely paſs the dang'rous cape, 
And from the perils of the deep eſcape ! 


I grieve 


Pp 


1 


I prieve to leave the ſplendid ſeats 
Of Teamor's ancient fame ! 
Manſion of heroes, now farewell ! 
Adicu, ye ſweet retreats, 
Where the fam'd hunters of your ancient vale, 
Who ſwell'd the high heroic tale, 
Were wont of old to dwell! 
And you, bright tribes of ſunny ſtreams, adieu! 
While my ſad feet their mournful path purſue, 
Ah, well their lingering ſteps my grieving ſoul proclaim ! 


Receive me now, my ſhip !—hoiſt now thy fails, 
To catch the favouring gales. 

O Heaven! before thine awful throne I bend! 

O let thy power thy fervants now protect! 

Increaſe of knowledge and of wifdom lend, 

Our courſe, through ev'ry peril to direct; 
To ſteer us ſafe through ocean's rage, 

Where angry ſtorms their dreadful ſtrife maintain; 
O may thy pow'r their wrath aſſuage! 

May ſmiling ſuns, and gentle breezes reign ! 


Stout 18 my well-built ſhip, the orm to 1 
Majeſtic in its might, 
Her bulk, tremendous on the wave, 
Erects its ſtately height! 


From 
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From her ſtrong bottom, tall in air 


Her branching maſts aſpiring riſe ; 
Aloft their cords, and curling heads they bear, 
And give their ſheeted enſigns to the ſkies ; 
While her proud bulk frowns awful on the main, 
And ſeems the fortreſs of the liquid plain ! 


Dreadful in the ſhock of fight, | 
She goes—ſhe cleaves the ſtorm ! 
Where ruin wears its moſt tremendous form 
She ſails, exulting in her might; 


On the fierce necks of foaming billows rides, 
1 And through the roar 1 
Of angry ocean, to the deſtin'd ſhore A 4 

Her courſe triumphant guides; | 
As though beneath her frown the winds were dead, 
And each blue valley was their ſilent bed! 


Through all the perils of the main 
She knows her dauntleſs progreſs to maintain ! 5 | 
Through quickſands, flats, and breaking waves, 
Her dang'rous path ſhe dares explore; 


Wrecks, ſtorms, and calms, alike ſhe braves, | | 
And gains, with ſcarce a breeze, the wiſh'd-for ſhore ! 
Or in the hour of war, i 


Fierce on ſhe bounds, in conſcious might, 
To meet the promis'd fight! 
While, diſtant far, 
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The flects of wondering nations gaze, 
And view her courſe with emulous amaze, 
As, like ſome champion'd ſon of fame, 
She ruſhes to the ſhock of arms, 
And joys to mingle in the loud alarms, 
Impell'd by rage, and fir'd with glory's flame. 


Sailing with pomp upon the watery plain, 
Like ſome huge monſter of the main, 
My ſhip her ſpeckl'd boſom laves, 

And high in air her curling enſigns waves; 

Her ſtately ſides, with poliſh'd beauty gay, 

And gunnel, bright with gold's effulgent ray. 


As the fierce Griffin's dreadful flight 
Her monſtrous bulk appears, 
While o'er the ſeas her towering height, 
And her wide wings, tremendous ſhade! ſhe rears. 
Or, as a champion, thirſting after fame,— 
The ſtrife of ſwords,—the deathleſs name,— 

So does ſhe ſeem, and ſuch her rapid courſe ! 

Such is the rending of her force; 
When her ſharp keel, where dreadful ſplendours play, 
Cuts through the foaming main its liquid way. 
Like the red bolt of Heaven, ſhe ſhoots along, 
Dire as its flight, and as its fury ſtrong ! 


God 
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God of the winds! O hear my prayer 
Safe paſlage now beſtow! 

Soft, o'er the {lumbering deep, may fair 
And proſperous breezes flow ! 

O'er the rough rock, and ſwelling wave, 
Do thou our progreſs guide ! 

Do thou from angry ocean ſave, 
And o'er its rage preſide, 


Speed my good ſhip, along the rolling ſea, 


Stately moving on the main, 
Foreſt of the azure plain ! 
Faithful to confided truſt, 
To her promis'd glory juſt; 
Deadly in the ſtrife of war, 
Rich in ev'ry gift of peace, 
Swift from afar, 
In peril's fearful hour, 
Mighty in force, and bounteous in her power, 
She comes, kind aid ſhe lends, 
She frees her ſupplicating friends, 
And fear before her flies, and dangers ceaſe ! 


Bb 


O Heaven! and ſmiling ſkies, and favouring gales' decree ! 
Speed the high-maſted ſhip of dauntleſs force, 
Swift in her glittering flight, and ſounding courſe ! 


Hear, 
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Hear, bleſt Heaven] my ardent pray'r! 
My ſhip—my crew—O take us to thy care 
O may no peril bar our way! 

Fair blow the gales of each propitious day ! 
Soft ſwell the floods, and gently roll the tides, 
While, from Dunboy, along the ſmiling main 
We ſail, until the deſtined coaſt we gain, 

And ſafe in port our gallant veſſel rides! 
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DTS e 


OF the Iriſh Majnbna, or Funeral Elegy, I have been able to 


procure but few good originals ; however, there are, doubtleſs, many 
of them ill extant; as alſo, many other beautiful compoſitions of our 


ancient country-men, which I have never ſeen. 


The Iriſh language, perhaps beyond all others, is peculiarly ſuited to 
every ſubject of Elegy; and, accordingly, we find it excel in plaintive 
and ſentimental poetry. The Love Elegies of the Iriſh are exquiſitely 
pathetic, and breathe an arlleſs tenderneſs, that is infinitely more affecting 
than all the laboured pomp of declamatory woe. - 


The public are here preſented with a feu ſpecimens of both kinds.. 
To the following, on the Daughter of Owen, the foremoſt place is 
aſſigned, becauſe ( though without a date) it bears the appearance of 
belonging to an earlier period than any other of the Elegies contained in 
this volume. The original of it is in the hands of Mr. O'Flanagan, 
who has in vain endeavoured to procure ſome anecdotes of the author, 
and of the fair ſubjef : that it was written by a poet of the name of 
O'Geran, is all that can be collected from enquiry. 


In the Iriſh, it is one of the moſt beautiful compoſitions I have ever 

' feen : it is, of all my originals, the one I moſt wiſhed to give in its e- 

preſſions, as well as its thoughts, to the Engliſh reader; but in this, 
notwithſlanding all my efforts, I am conſcious that I have failed. 


Either 
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Either I am very unhappy in my choice of” words, or it is next to im- 
poſſible to convey the ſpirit of this poem into a literal tranſlation ; I tried, 
to the utmoſi my power, but, to my extreme regret, I found myſelf” unc- 
gual to the taſk, though I choſe an irregular meaſure, that I might be 
more at liberty to adhere cl:ſely to the expreſſions of my original, which 
are comprehenſive, and ſtriking, beyond the power of any one to con- 
cetve, who is unacquainied with the genius of the Iriſh language. In 
ſome paſſages, a ſingle word conveys the meaning and force of a ſen- 
tence ; it was, therefore, impoſſible to tranſlate it without periphraſis, 
and, of courſe, many of its native graces are leſt : I ſhall be moſt happy 
to ſee ſome abler pen reſtore them, as I really lament ſincerely my inabi- 
lity to do all the juſtice I wiſhed, to that tender ſimplicity, and thoſe 
beantiful expreſſions, which I read with ſo much delight. 


Determined, however, to give the Poem, in the beſt manner I could, 
ro the public, I have conveyed its thoughts into the following verſion ; 
and, for thoſe paſſuges wherein the language is thought to be too 
diffuſe, I rely on the candour of my readers to accept of this apology. 


In the original there are ſome repetitions, and alſo a few entire lines, 
which are not given in the Engliſh verſion. I apprehended it might, 
otherwiſe, be too long, and have therefore omitted what I thought 
could beſt be ſpared. 


1 


DAUGHTER. or OWEN. 


D AUGHTER of Owen! behold my grief! 
Look ſoft pity's dear relief 
Oh ! let the beams of thoſe life-giving eyes 
Bid my fainting heart ariſe, 
And, from the now opening grave, 
Thy faithful lover ſave ! 


Snatch from death his dire decree ! 
What 1s impoſſible to thee ? 

Star of my life's ſoul-cheering light ! 
Beam of mildneſs, ſoft as bright! 
Do not, like others of thy ſex, | 
Delight the wounded heart to vex ! 


But 
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But hear, O hear thy lover's ſighs, 
And with true pity, hither turn thine eyes 
Still, tho' waſted with deſpair, 
And pale with pining care, 
Still, O ſoft maid! this form may meet thy ſight, 
No object yet of horror, or affright, 


Long unregarded have I ſigh'd, 
Love's ſoft return deny'd ! 
No mutual heart, no faithful fair, 
No ſympathy to ſoothe my care ! 
O thou, to every boſom dear ! 
Univerſal charmer !—hear !— 
No more ſweet pity's gentle power withſtand ! 
Reach the dear ſoftneſs of thy hand ! 
O let it be the beauteous pledge of peace, 
To bleſs my love, and bid my ſorrows ceaſe 


Haſte, haſte !—no more the kind relief delay ! 

Come, ſpeak, and look, and ſmile my woes away 
O haſte, e'er pity be too late 
Haſte, and intercept my fate ! 

Or ſoon behold life, love, and ſorrow end, 

And ſee me to an early tomb deſcend !— 

For, ah, what med'cine can my cure impart, 

Or what phyſician heal a broken heart ? 


"Tis 
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"Tis thine alone the ſovereign balm to give, 

Bind the ſoul's wound, and bid the dying live! 

"Tis thine, of right, my anguiſh to aſſuage, 

If love can move, or gratitude engage ! 

For thee alone, all others I forſake ! 

For thee alone, my cares, my wiſhes wake, 

O locks of Beauty's bright redundant flow, 
Where waving ſoftneſs, curling fragrance grow ! 


Thine is the ſway of ſoul-ſubduing charms, 
That every breaſt of all defence diſarms ! 

With thee my will, enamour'd, hugs its chain, 
And Love's dear ardours own thy potent reign ! 
Take then the heart my conſtant paſſion gave, 
Cheriſh its faith, and from its anguiſh fave ! 
Take the poor trembler to thy gentle breaſt, 
And huſh its fears, and ſoothe its cares to reſt ! 


For all I have, in timid filence borne, 
For all the pangs that have this boſom torn, 
Speak now the word, and heal my pain, 
Nor be my ſufferings vain! 
For now, on life itſelf their anguiſh preys, 
And heavy on my heart the burden weighs ! 


O firſt, and faireſt of thy ſex! 
Thou whoſe bright form the ſun of beauty decks ! 
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Once more let Love that gentle boſom ſway, 
O give the dear enchantment way! 
Raiſe, —fondly raiſe thoſe ſnowy arms, 
Thou branch of blooming charms ! 
Again for me thy fragrance breathe, 
And thy fair tendrils round me wreath ! 


Again be ſoft affection's pow'r diſplay'd, 

While ſweetly wand'ring in the ſecret ſhade : 
Reach forth thy lip,—the honey'd kiſs beſtow ! 
Reach forth thy lip, where balmy odours grow! 
Thy lip, whoſe ſounds ſuch rapture can impart, 
Whoſe words of ſweetneſs fink into the heart ! 


Again, at gentle Love's command, 
Reach forth thy ſnowy hand ! 

Soft into mine its whiteneſs ſteal, 

And its dear preſſure let me feel! 
Unveil the baſhful radiance of thine eyes, 
(Bright trembling gems!) and let me ſee them riſe. 
Lift the fair lids where their ſoft glories roll, 
And ſend their ſecret glances to my ſoul ! 


| O what delight, thus hand in hand to rove! 
To breathe fond vows of mutual love! 
To fee thee ſweet affection's balm impart, 
And ſmile to health my almoſt broken heart ! 
Ah! let me give the dear idea ſcope ! 
Ah ! check not yet the fondly-trembling hope !— 
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Spent is the rock by which my life was fed, 
And ſpun by anguiſh to a ſightleſs thread 
A little more,—and all in death will end, 
And fruitleſs pity o er my grave will bend ! 


When I am dead, ſhun thou my cruel fate, 

Leſt equal harms on equal perils wait. 

Hear my laſt words, their fond requeſt declare, 

For even in death, thy ſafety is my care 

No more, O maid! thy poli{h'd glaſs invite, 

To give that fatal beauty to thy fight ! 

Enough one life its dangers to inthrall ! 

Enough that I its hapleſs victim fall !— 

O thou, more bright, more cheering to our eyes, 
Than the young beams that warm the dawning ſkies ! 


Haſt thou not heard the weeping mule relate 
The mournful tale of young Narciſſus fate ?— 
How, as the Bards of ancient days have ſung, 
While fondly o'er the glaſſy ſtream he hung, 
Enamour'd he his lovely form ſurvey'd, 

And dy'd, at length, the victim of a ſhade. 


Sweet! do not thou a like misfortune prove! 
O be not ſuch thy fate, nor ſuch thy love! 
Let peril rather warn, and wiſdom guide, 
And from thyſelf thy own attractions hide 
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No more on that bewitching beauty gaze, 
Nor truſt thy fight to meet its dazzling blaze! 


Hide, hide that breaſt, ſo ſnowy fair ! 
Hide the bright treſſes of thy hair! 
And oh! thoſe eyes of radiant ruin hide ! 
What heart their killing luſtre can abide ? 
Slow while their ſoft and tender glances roll, 
They ſteal its peace from the unwary ſoul ! 


Hide the twin berries of thy lip's perfume, 
Their breathing fragrance, and their deepening bloom ; 
And thoſe fair cheeks, that glow like radiant morn, 
When ſol's bright rays his bluſhing eaſt adorn ! 
No more to thy incautious ſight diſplay'd, 
Be that dear form, in tender grace array'd ! 
The roſy finger's tap'ring charms ; 
The ſlender hand, the ſnowy arms ; 
The little foot, ſo ſoft and fair; 
The timid ſtep, the modeſt air; 
No more their graces let thine eyes purſue, 
But hide, O hide the peril from thy view ! 


This done,—in ſafety may'ſt thou reft, 
And peace poſleſs thy breaſt, 
For who can with thy charms compare, 


And who but thee is worth a care ?— 
Ol! from 
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O! from thyſelf thine eyes, thy heart protect, 
And none beſide, thy quiet can affect. 


For thee, while all the youths of Erin ſigh, 

And, ſtruck beneath thine eye-beam, die; 

Still peace within thy boſom reigns, 

Unfelt by thee their pains! 

O graceful meekneſs! ever new delight! 
Sweet baſhful charm of captivated fight ! 
Why, while my heart (fond ſubject!) bleſs'd thy ſway, 
Why did'ſt thou ſteal its vital ſoul away? 
Ah! with the theft the life of life is fled, 
And leaves me almoſt number'd with the dead ! 


While thus, in vain, my anguiſh I bewail, 


Thy peace no fears aſlail ; 
None in my hapleſs cauſe will move; 
Each partial heart is fetter'd to thy love! 
Thou whoſe fair hand bids the ſoft harp complain, 
Flies o'er the ſtring, and wakes the tender ſtrain, 
Wilt thou not ſome—ſome kind return impart, 
For my loſt quiet, and my plunder'd heart ? 


O thou dear angel-ſmiling face ! 
Fair form of faſcinating grace ! 


Bright 
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Bright as the gentle moon's ſoft ſplendours riſe, 
To light her ſteps of beauty through the ſkies ! 
O turn !—on me thoſe tender glances roll, 

And dart their cheering luſtre on my ſoul ! 

Be dear compaſſion in their beams expreſt, 

And heal with love the ſorrows of my breaſt! 


ADVERTITITISEMENC T. 


THE original of the following pathetic little elegy, was taken down 
from the diflation of a young woman, in the county of Mayo, by Mr. 
O'Flanagan, who was ſtruck with the tender and beautiful ſimplicity 
which it breathes. No account can be obtained, either of the . or 
F the period in which it was written, 


This elegy was tranſlated long fince, without any view to publication, 
and the language tis, therefore, rather more diffuſe, than that EW my 


other tranſlations, 


II. 


W urn oaths confirm a lover's. vow, 
He thinks I believe him true ;— 

Nor oaths, nor lovers heed I now, 

For memory dwells on you ! 

* 

The tender talk, the face like ſnow 
On the dark mountain's height; 

Or the ſweet bloſſom of the ſloe, 
Fair blooming to the fight ! 


But falſe as fair, alas, you prove, 


Nor aught but fortune prize ; 
The youth who gain'd my heart's firſt love, 
From truth-—to wealth he flies 
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Ah that he could but ſtill deceive, 
And I ſtill think him true 

Still fondly, as at firſt, believe, 
And each dear ſcene renew 


Again, in the ſequeſter'd vale, 
Hear love's ſweet accents flow, 

And quite forget the tender tale, 

That fill'd my heart with woe! 


See this dear trifle. (kept to prove 
How I the giver prize ;) 

More precious to my faithful love, 
Than all thy ſex's fighs ! 


What tears for thee in ſecret flow, 
Sweet victor of the green !— 
For maiden pride would veil my woe, 


And ſeek to weep unſeen. 


Return ye days to love confign'd, 
Fond confidence, and joy! 

The crouded fair, where tokens kind 
The lover's cares employ! 


Dd 
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Return once more, mine eyes to bleſs, 
Thou flower of Erin's youth! 

Return ſweet proofs of tenderneſs, 
And vows of endleſs truth ! 


And Hymen at Love's altar ſtand, 
To ſanctify the ſhrine, 
Join the fond heart, and plighted hand, 
And make thee firmly mine, 


Ere envious ocean ſnatch thee hence, 
And—Oh !—to diſtance bear 

My love my comfort !—my defence !— 

And leave me—to deſpair ! 


Yes,—yes, my only love thou art! 
Whoc'er it may diſpleaſe, 

I will avow my captive heart, 
And ſpeak its maſter's praiſe ! 


Ah, wert thou here, to grace my fide 
With dear, protecting love! 
Envy might rage, and ſpight deride, 

And friends in vain reprove ! 
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May pangs unnumber'd pierce the breaſt 
That cruel envy arms, 


That joys in conſtancy diſtreſs'd, 
And ſports with its alarms ! 


Bright ſtar of love- attracting light 
For thee theſe terrors ſway ; 

Grief ſteeps in tears the lleepleſs night, 
And clouds the joyleſs day ! 


Ah God !—ah how, when thou art gone, 
Shall comfort reach my heart ! 

Thy dwelling, and thy fate unknown, 
Or where thy ſteps depart ! 


My father grieving at my choice ! 
My mother drown'd in woe! 

While friends upbraid, and foes rejoice 
To ſee my ſorrows flow ! 


And thou, with all thy manly charms, 
From this ſad boſom torn ! 

Thy ſoothing voice, —thy ſheltering arms, 
Far—far to diſtance borne ! 
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Alas !—my dim and ſleepleſs eyes 

The clouds of death obſcure ! 
And nature, in exhauſted fighs, 
No longer can endure ! 


I can no more !—ſad world farewell ! 
And thou, dear youth! adieu! 

Dear, tho' forfworn !—yet, cruel! tell 
Why falſhood dwells with you ? 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE following Elegy was written, nearly a century ago, by a very 
celebrated perſonage, of the name of Edmond Ryan, concerning whom 
many ſtories are ſtill circulated, but no connefled account has been ob- 
tained, further than that he commanded a company of thoſe unhappy 
free booters, called Rapparees, who, after the defeat of the Boyne, 
were obliged to abandon their dwellings and poſſeſſions, © hoping (ſays 
Mr. O'Halloran) “ for ſafety within the preciucts of the Iriſh quar- 
fers; but they were too numerous to be employed in the army, and 
their miſeries often obliged them to prey alike upon friend and foe : 
at length ſome of the moſt daring of them farmed themſelves into in- 
dependent companies, whoſe ſubſiſtence chiefly aroſe from depredations 


commutted on the enemy. 


. 


t Twas not choice, but neceſſity, that drove them to this extreme; 
I have heard ancient people, who were witneſſes to the calamities of 
« theſe days, affirm, that they remembered vaſt numbers of theſe poor 
« Ulſter Iriſh, men, women and children, to have no other beds but 
« the ridges of potatoe-gardens, and little other covering than the 
« canopy of heaven; they diſperſed themſelves over the counties of 
Limerick, Clare and Kerry; and the hardneſs of the times at length 
« ſhut up all bowels of humanity, ſo that moſt of them periſhed by. 
« the ſword, cold, or famine *!” 


i 


From 


* O'HALLoORAN's Int. to the Hiſt. and Ant. f Ireland, p. 382. 
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From paſſages in this Elegy, we may infer, that, to the misfortunes 
of its author alone, the deſertion of his miſtreſs was owing ; but 1 have 
not been able tu diſcover the name of this fair inconſtant. 


After the tranſlation was made from the copy firſt obtained of this 
pathetic little poem, a friend tranſmitted to me the following flanzas, as 
a part of the original Elegy. They appeared well entitled to preſer- 
vation, and are here given lo the public, eoho may admit or reject 
them at pleaſure. 


N ac band bens an ſzeal ay medyd aj an nen 
an maſojn agu ME Try mode | 
i Zu ea b ga En alabpa ley yen 
4p Eu aS no ap Feb mojnre 
Do pmneaD mo ea, I He mo ne ad 
d yaſdea d ME Fan en ne a 
ma TA ſjn ace aëd aua andèjs ace a 
ann ea mo beannace xejn lea. 


TRANSLATION. 


Ah! what woes are mine to bear, 

Life's fair morn with clouds o'ercaſting ! 
Doom'd the victim of deſpair ! 

Youth's gay bloom, pale ſorrow blaſting ! 


Sad 
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Sad the bird that ſings alone, 
Flies to wilds, unſeen to languiſh, 
Pours, unheard, the ceaſeleſs moan, 


And waſtes, on deſart, air its anguiſh ! 


Mine, O hapleſs bird ! thy fate !— 

The plunder'd neſt, —the lonely ſorrow !— 
The loſt—lov'd—harmonious mate !— 

The wailing night, — the chearleſs morrow ! 


O thou dear hoard of treaſur'd love! 
Though theſe fond arms ſhould ne'er poſleſs thee, 
Still—ſtill my heart its faith ſhall prove, | 
And its laſt ſighs ſhall breathe to bleſs thee! ' 


Jam told there are ſeveral beautiful elegiac Songs fill extant, com- 
poſed by Edmond Ryan, or Edmond of the Hill, {as he is called, 
from his roving life, ) but the following is the only one of them that 1 
have ever met with, The air to which it is ſung © dies in every 
note, and the Poem, though uſually fliled a Song, I have here claſſed 
under the title of Elegy, becauſe it ſeemed more proper'y to belong to 
that ſpecies of compu tion. 


BRIGHT her locks of beauty grew, 
Curling fair, and ſweetly flowing; 
And her eyes of ſmiling blue, 
Oh how ſoft! how heav'nly glowing ! 


Ah! poor plunder'd heart of pain! 

When wilt thou have end of mourning ?— 
This long, long year, I look in vain 

To ſee my only hope returning. 


Oh! would thy promiſe faithful prove, 
And to my fond, fond boſom give thee ; 

Lightly then my ſteps would move, 
Joyful ſhould my arms receive thee 


\ 
Then 
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Then, once more, at early morn, 
Hand in hand we ſhould be ſtraying, 

Where the dew-drop decks the thorn, 
With its pearls the woods arraying. 


Cold and ſcornful as thou art, 
Love's fond vows and faith belying, 
Shame for thee now rends my heart, 


My pale cheek with bluſhes dying! 


Why art thou falſe to me and Love? 

(While health and joy with thee are vaniſh'd) 
Is it becauſe forlorn I rove, 

Without a crime, unjuſtly baniſh'd ? 


Safe thy charms with me ſhould reft, 
Hither did thy pity fend thee, 

Pure the love that fills my breaſt, 
From itſelf it would defend thee. 


"Tis thy Edmond calls thee love, | 
Come, O come and heal his anguiſh? © 
Driv'n from his home, | behold him rove, 
Condemn'd in exile here to languiſh !- 


E e | O thou 


() 


O thou dear caufe of all my pains! 
With thy charms each heart ſubduing, 
Come, —on Munſter's lovely plains, . 


Hear again fond paſſion ſuing. 


Muſic, mirth, and fports are here, 
Chearful friends the hours beguiling ; 
Oh wouldſt thou, my love! appear, 

To joy my boſom reconciling ! 


Sweet would feem the holly's' ſhade, 
Bright the cluſt ring berries glowing ; - 

And, in ſcented bloom array'd, 
Apple-bloflams: round us blowing. 


Creſſes waving in the flrem 27721! 
Flowers its gentle banks perfuming; 

Sweet the verdant paths would ſeem, 
All in rich luxuriance blooming. 


O bright in every grace of youth !'- 


Gentle charmer {=Jovely wonder?! 
Break not fond vows and tender truth! - - © 
O rend not ties fol dear; afunder ):/ [> emmob fo) 
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For thee all dangers would I brave, 
Life with joy, with pride expoſing ; 

Breaſt for thee the ſtormy wave, 
Winds and tides in vain oppoſing. 


O might I call thee now my own! 
No- added rapture joy could borrow : 
Twould be, like heav'n, when life is flown, 


To chear the ſoul and heal its ſorrow, 


See thy falſehood, cruel maid! 
See my cheek no longer glowing ; 
Strength departed, health decay d; 
Life in tears of ſorrow flowing! 


Why do I thus my anguiſh tell: _ 
Why pride in woe, and boaſt of ruin ?— 
O loſt treaſure !—fare thee well — FR 
Lov'd to madneſs——to undoing. 


Yet, O hear me fondly {wear ! 
Though thy heart to me is frozen, 

Thou alone, of thouſands fair, 
Thou alone ſhould'ſt be my choſen, | 


E e 2 


Every 
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Every ſcene with thee would pleaſe! 
Every care and fear would fly me! 


Wintery ſtorms, and raging ſeas, 


Would loſe their gloom, if thou wert nigh me! 


Speak in time, while yet I live; 
Leave not faithful love to languiſh ! 


O ſoft breath to pity give, 


4 


Ere my heart quite break with anguiſh. 


Pale, diſtracted, wild I rove, 
No ſoothing voice my woes allaying ; 
Sad and devious, through each grove, 
My lone ſteps are weary ſtraying. 


O ſickneſs, paſt all med'cine's art ! 
O ſorrow, every grief exceeding ! 

O wound that, in my breaking heart, 
Cureleſs, deep, to death art bleeding 


Such, O Love! thy cruel power, 

Fond exceſs and fatal ruin! 
Such—O Beauty's faireſt flower ! 

Such thy charms, and my undoing ! 


6 


How the ſwan adorns that neck, 

There her down and whiteneſs growing ; 
How its ſnow thoſe treſles deck, 

Bright in fair luxuriance flowing. 


Mine, of right, are all thoſe charms ! 
Ceaſe with coldneſs then to grieve me! 
Take—O take me to thy arms, 
Or thoſe of death will ſoon receive me. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE following funeral Elegy was compoſed by Cormac Common, “ v 
(/ays Mr. Walker) © was born in May, 1703, at Woodſtock, near Ballin- 
* dangan, in the county of Mayo. His parents were poor, and honeſt ; re- 
* markable for nothing but the innocence, and ſimplicity of their lives. 


% Befarg, he had completed the firſt year of his life, the-ſmall-pox deprived 
e him of his fight. This circumſtamce, tegether with the indigence of his 
© parents, prevented him from receiving any of the advantages of education ; 
hut, though he could not read himſelf, he could converſe with thoſe wwho 
% had read ; therefore, if he wants learning, he is not without knowledge. 


% Shewing an early fondneſt for miſte, a neighbouring gentleman determined 
„ to have him taught to play on the harp: a profeſſor of that inſtrument 
& was accordingly provided, and Cormac received à few leſſons which he 
e practiſed con amore; but his patron dying ſuddenly, the harp dropped 
e from his hand, and was never afier taken up.—lIt is probable he could not 


% aford to ſtring it. 


„ But poetry g the muſe of whom he was moſt enamoured. This made 
% him liſten eagerly to the Iriſh ſongs, and metrical tales, which he heard 
& ſung and recited around the © crackling faggots”” of his father, and his 
&« neighbours. Theſe, by frequent recitation, became ſtrongly impreſſed upon 
% his memory. His mind being thus ftored, and having no other avocation, he 
* commenced a Man of Talk, or a Tale Teller. He left no calling, for the 
* idle trade,” as our Engliſh Montaigne obſerves of Pope. 


6c He 
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& He was now employed in relating legendary tales, and reciting geneolegies, 
« at rural wakes, or in the hoſpitable halls of country ſquires. Endowed 
« with a ſect voice, and a good ear, his natrations were generally graced 


« with the charms of melody; (TI ſay were generally graced, becauſe at his 
% age, nature finks in years,” and we ſpeak of the man, with reſpect to his 
« powers, as if actually a tenant of the grave.) He did not, like the Tale 
« Teller mentioned by Sir William Temple, chaunt his tales in an uninter- 


* rupted even- tone; the monotony of his modulation was frequently broken by 
«© eadences, introduced with taſte, at the cloſe of each flanza. In rehearſing 
any of Oilin's poems (/ays Mr. Ouſley). he chaunts them pretty nuch in the 
«© manner of Cathedral Service. 


„ But it vas in ſinging ſome of our native airs that Cormac diſplayed the 


& powers of his voice; an this occaſion his auditors were always enraptured. 


« have been aſſured that no finger ever did Carolan's airs, or Oiſin's cele- 


„ brated Hunting Song, more juſtice than Cormac, 


* Cormac's mufical powers were not confined to his voice,; he compoſed a 
* few airs, one of which is extremely ſiueet. It is 16 be feared that thoſe 
& muſical effuſions will die with their author. 


« But it was in poetry Cormac delighted to exerciſe his genius; he has 
% compoſed ſeveral ſongs and elegies that have met with applauſe.» As his 
* muſe was generally awakened by the call of gratitude, his poetical produc- | 
& tions are moſtly panegyrical, or elegiac* ; they extol the living, or lament | 
« the dead. Sometimes he indulged in ſatire, but not often, though richly | 
„ endued with that dangerous gift. | | 


* Cormac | 


I have never been ſo fortunate as to meet with any of Cormac's compoſitions, 
except the following elegy. 
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* Cormac was twice married, but is now @ widower. By both his 
«© coives he had ſeveral children; he now reſides at Sorrell-town, near 
«© Dunmore, in the county of Galway, with one of his daughters, who is 
e happily married. Though his utterance is materially injured by dental 
&« loffer, and though his voice is impaired by age, yet he continues to practiſe 
ce his profeſſion : ſo ſeldom are we ſenſible of our imperfectiont. It is probable 
that where he wes once admired, he is now only endured. One of his 
% grandſons leads him about to the houſes of the neighbouring gentry, who 
give him money, diet, and ſometimes clothes. His apparel is commonly 
& decent, and comfortable, but he is not rich, nor does he ſeem ſolicitous about 
&« wealth : his perſon is large and muſcular, and his moral character is 
„ unſtained.” 


IV. 


L E G Y 


ON THE DEATH OF 


JOHN BURKE CARRENTRYLE, Esq.* 


Ys, Erin, for her Burke, a wreath ſhall twine, 
And Britain own the honors of his name ! 


O hence with taſteleſs joy !—with mirth and wine! 
All thoughts, but thoſe of woe, I now diſclaim ! 


Ye ſons of ſcience !—ſee your friend depart ! 
Ye ſons of ſong !—your patron 1s no more ! 
Ye widow'd virtues ! (cheriſh'd in his heart, 
And wedded to his ſoul) your loſs deplore ! 
Ff | Grief 


— 


a « This gentleman (ſays Mr. WALKER) was pre-eminent in his day, as a ſportſ- 
« man, and in his private character there were many amiable traits.” Hf. Mem. of 
the Iriſh Bards, App. p. 58. 
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Grief ſheds its gloom on every noble breaſt, 
I! And ſtreaming tears his worth, —his death proclaim, 


| Gen'rous and brave ! with every virtue bleſt ! 
Flow'r of the tribes of honorable fame ! 


Alas! to the cold grave he now 1s borne ! 

No more to wake the huntſman to the chaſe ; 
i No more, with early ſports, to rouze the morn, 
Or lead the ſprightly courſer to the race. 


'1 The learn'd, and eloquent in honor's cauſe ! 

| Of ſoul enlighten'd, and of fame unſtain'd ! 

The friend of juſtice, —to expound our laws, 
Or yield the palm, by ſong or ſcience gain'd ! 


O death !—ſince thou haſt laid our glory low; 
Since our lov'd Burke, alas! is now uo more 

What bliſs can now each rifing morn beftow ; 
The race, the chaſe, and every joy is o'er! 


O grave !—thy debt, thy cruel debt is paid! 
No more on earth fhall his fair virtues bloom! 
Death! thou haſt hewn the branch of grateful ſhade, 
And laid its fragrant honors in the tomb ! 


Sublime 
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Sublime his ſoul !—yet gentle was his heart ; 


His rural ſports, his gay convivial hour 
Avow'd each elegant, each ſocial art; 


Each manly grace, and each attractive power. 


Friend of the friendleſs, patron of diſtreſs ; 

Ah, none, like him, the poor man's cauſe would plead !. 
With ſweet perſuaſion to enſure ſucceſs, 

Or ſoothe his forrows, or ſupply his need! 


O tomb that ſhroudeſt his belov'd remains ! 

O death, that didſt our deareſt hope deſtroy ! 
Thy dreary confine all our bliſs contains, 

And thy cold gates are clos'd upon our joy: 


Who, now, will to the race the courlſer train? 
Who gain, for Connaught, the diſputed prize ? 
From rival provinces the palm obtain ?— 
Alas! with him our fame, our triumph dies! 


Our light 1s quench'd, our glory paſs'd away, 

Our Burke ſnatch'd from us, never to return, 

Whoſe name bright honor's faireſt gifts array, 
And ſcience hangs her wreath upon his urn. 


F f 2 K Eternal 
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Eternal pleaſures fill'd his ſocial hall, 

And ſweeteſt muſic charm'd, with magic ſound ; 
Science and ſong obey'd his friendly call, 

And varied joys ſtill danc'd their endleſs round 


But now, alas! nor ſport, nor mule is there! 
No echoes now the ſprightly notes await ; 

But wailing ſounds of ſorrow and deſpair, 
That mourn the ſtroke of unrelenting fate! 


He is for ever gone !—weep, wretched eyes! 
Flow, flow my tears I- my heart with anguiſh bleed! 
In the cold grave the ſtately hunter lies, 
Chief in the manage of the bounding ſeed ! 


O bitter woe -O ſorrow uncontroul'd ! 
O death remorſeleſs that has ſeal'd his doom! 
Thy plains, O Munſter ! all our glory hold, 
And fame lies buried with him, in the tomb! 


Thy rival, thou (Sir Edward *) wilt not mourn : 
His death, to thee, ſhall now the plate reſign ; 
His laurel, elſe, thou never ſhould'ſt have worn, 
Nor had the prize of manly ſports been thine. 
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See 


* Sir Edward O'Brien, father to the preſent Sir Lucius. 


„ 


See Munſter pour her horſemen from their plains, 
To the lov'd dead the laſt ſad rites to pay; 
Nor Thomond one inhabitant contains, 


To guard her treaſures on this fatal day! 


Reſpectful ſorrow guides their ſolemn pace, ll 
(Their ſteeds * in mourning, ſlow proceſſion led :) If 
Till in the tomb their much-lov'd Burke they place, ll 
And o'er his carth their copious anguiſh ſhed. I! 


The ſeventeen hundred fix and fortieth year 
Of him who died a ſinful world to ſave, 


Death came, our Burke from our fond arms to tear, 


| 
} 

And lay, with him, our pleaſures in the grave! iſ 

I 

1 

How oft his loſs pale memory ſhall regret ! | | | ; 
How oft our tears ſhall flow, our ſighs aſcend ! | 


The ſocial band, where mirth convivial met, 
Now meet to mourn for their departed friend! 


No more the melody of hounds he leads ! 
No more morn echoes to their chearful cries ! 
A gloomy ſtillneſs through the land ſucceeds, 
For low in earth the ſoul of pleaſure lies! 


To 


„In the original, — they came leading their ſteeds, —or more literally, the horſemen 
came, but not mounted on their ſteeds. | 
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To the dear ſpot my frequent ſteps I'll bend, 
Which all my joy,—which all my woe contains ; 
My tears ſhall, each returning month, deſcend, 
To bathe the earth that holds his lov'd remains ! 
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ADVERTISEMEN I. 


THE following is the Elegy mentioned in Mr. WALKER's Life of 
Carolan, compoſed on the death of that Bard, by bis friend M*Cabe . 


M<Cabe was rather of a humorous, than a ſentimental turn; he was 


a wit, but not a poet. It was therefore his grief, and not his muſe, 
that inſpired him, on the preſent occaſion. 


The circumſtances which gave riſe to this Elegy, are firiking, and 
extremely affefting. M*Cabe had been an unuſual length of time 
without ſeeing his friend, and went to pay him a viſit. As he 
approached near the end of his journey, in paſſing by a church-yard, 


he was met by a peaſant, of whom he enquired for Carolan, The 
peaſant pointed to his grave, and wept. 


M*Cabe, /hocked and aſtoniſhed, was for ſome time unable to ſpeak ; 
his frame ſhook, his knees trembled, he had juſt power to totter to the 


grave of his friend, and then ſunk to the ground, A flood of tears, 


at 


; 8 
z Vide Hift. Mem. of the Iriſh Bards, Append. p. 97. 
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at laſt, came to his relief; and, till further to diſburden his mind, be 
vented its anguiſh in the following lines. In the original, they are 
ſimple and unadorned, but pathetic to a great degree; and this 
is a ſpecies of beauty, in compoſition, extremely difficult to transfuſe 
into any other language. I do not pretend, in this, to have entirely 
ſucceeded, but I hope the effort will not be unacceptable ;—much 
of the ſimplicity is unavoidably loft ;—the pathos which remains, 
may, perhaps, in ſome meaſure, atone for it, 


ON THE DEATH OF 
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1 CAME, with friendſhip's face, to glad my heart, 
But ſad, and ſorrowful my ſteps depart 

In my friend's ſtead—a ſpot of earth was ſhown, 
And on his grave my woe-ſtruck eyes were thrown ! 
No more to their diſtracted fight remain'd, 

But the cold clay that all they lov'd contain'd : 

And there his laſt and narrow bed was made, 

And the drear tomb-ſtone for its covering laid! 


Alas !—for this my aged heart is wrung ! 
Griet choaks my voice, and trembles on my tongue. 
Lonely and deſolate, I mourn the dead, 
The friend with whom my every comfort fled ! 
G 


There 
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There is no anguiſh can with this compare! 

No pains, diſeaſes, ſuffering, or deſpair, 

Like that I feel, while ſuch a loſs I mourn, 

My heart's companion from its fondneſs torn ! 

Oh inſupportable, diſtracting grief 

"Woe, that through life, can never hope relief! 
Sweet-ſinging * harp !—thy melody 1s o'er ! 

Sweet friendſhip's voice I hear thy ſound no more 
My bliſs, —my wealth of* poetry is fled. 

And every joy, with him I lov'd, is dead! 

Alas! what wonder, (while my heart drops blood 
Upon the woes that drain its vital flood,) 

If maddening grief no longer can be borne, 
And frenzy fill the breaſt, with anguiſh torn ! 


a d Both of theſe expreſſions are exactly literal Mo c&0L .cyyiT n., !— 
mo Cdjobnedy dam! 
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Ir is ſcarcely poſſible that any language can be more adapted to 
Lyric poetry than the Iriſh. The poetry of many of our Songs 
is indeed already Muſick, without the aid of a tune; fo great is 
the ſmoothneſs, and harmony of its cadences. Nor is this to be 
wondered at, when we conſider the advantage the Iriſh has, in 
this particular, beyond every other language, of flowing off, in 
vowels, upon the ear. 


I w1iLL juſt inſtance the two following lines : 


Sa & al) wear, na byanjs1b cce are, 
Je bn ad ja d, de glay Do Fre ! 


Here 
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Here, out of fifty- four letters, but twenty-two are pronounced. as 
conſonants, (the reſt being rendered quieſcent by their aſpirates) 
whereas, in Englith, and I believe in moſt other languages, the 
Italian excepted, at leaſt two-thirds of poetry as well as proſe, is 
neceſſarily compoſed of conſonants: The Iriſh being ſingular in 
the happy art of cutting off, by aſpirates, every ſound that could 
injure the melody of its cadence; at the ſame time that it pre- 
ſerves its radicals, and, of courſe, ſecures etymology. 


Bur it is not in ſound alone that this language is ſo peculiarly 
adapted to the ſpecies of compoſition now under conſideration ; 
it is alſo poſſeſſed of a refined delicacy of deſcriptive power, and 
an exquiſitely tender ſimplicity of expreſſion ; two or three little 
artleſs words, or perhaps only a ſingle epithet, will ſometimes convey 
ſuch an image of ſentiment, or of ſuffering, to the mind, that 
one lays down the book, to look at the. picture. But the beauty 
of many of theſe paſſages is conſiderably impaired by tranſlation ; 
indeed, ſo ſenſible was I of this, that it influenced me to give up, 
in deſpair, many a ſweet ſtanza to which I found myſelf quite 
unequal. I wiſhed, among others, to have tranſlated the follow- 
ing lines of a favourite ſong ; but it preſented ideas, of which 
my pen could draw no reſemblance that pleaſed me: 


Acc an dub vjleaq oled, oled! 

Cy do éëcan oled conam anall!. 

Abel jn me ala, aby bal ad na Thyme ajn, 
Je ovine gan è ode naë c qubnad Dye FH 


I NEED 
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I NEED not give any comment upon theſe lines; the Engliſh 

reader would not underſtand it, and the Iriſh reader could not 

want it, for it is impoſſible to peruſe them without being ſ:nſible 
of their beauty. 


THERE are many Iriſh ſongs, now in common uſe, that con- 
tain, in ſcattered paſlages, the moſt exquiſite thoughts, though 
on the whole too unequal for tranſlation. This, I ſuppoſe, is 
chiefly occaſioned by the 1gnorance, or inattention of thoſe who 
learn them, and from whom alone they are to be procured. They 
are remembered and ſung by the village maid, perhaps merely 
for the ſake of the tunes that accompany them; of courſe, if re- 
collection fails, it is made up with invention; any words, in this 
caſe, will ſerve, if they anſwer to the air of the Song; and thus, 
often, not words alone, but entire lines, are ſubſtituted, ſo totally 
unlike the reſt of the compoſition, that it is eaſy to ſee whence 
the difference proceeds. Sometimes too, if a line or a ſtanza be 
wanting to a filly ſong, the firſt of any other one that occurs, is 
preſſed into the ſervice; and by this means, among a heap of 
lyric nonſenſe, one often finds a thought that would do honor to 
the fineſt compoſition, 


In theſe incongruous poems, where a line ſeems to plead for 
its reſcue, it would be a pity to refuſe it. Among many others, 
the following is an image rich in beauty: A forſaken maid com- 
pares her heart to a burning coal, bruiſed black ; thus retaining 
the heat that conſumed, while it loſes the light that had cheered 
Ic. 


„ * * * — — — 
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it. In another Song, a Lover, tenderly reproaching his Miſtreſs, 
aſks her, Why ſhe keeps the morning ſo long within doors? and 
bids her come out, and bring him the day. The ſecond of the 
two following ſtanzas ſtruck me, as being ſo particularly beauti- 
ful, that I was tempted to tranſlate them both for its ſake. 


Sj blatt geal na men 1 

1F blat dea Haube nde 
planda byhe ann me jn majſe 
le hama na art. 


$5 mo ewfle f1 mo pin j 

aj bla na nuball f J 
W fanmade an gan hu 1 
eon novlyg J caj(ſ5: 


TRANSLATION. 


As the ſweet blackberry's modeſt bloom 
Fair flowering, greets the ſight ; 

Or ſtrawberries, in their rich perfume, 
Fragrance and bloom unite: 

So this fair plant of tender youth, 
In outward charms can vie, 

And, from within, the ſoul of truth 
Soft beaming, fills her eye. 


Pulſe 


= 7 


Pulſe of my heart !—dear ſource of care, 
Stol'n ſighs, and love-breath'd vows ! 
Sweeter than when, through ſcented air, 
Gay bloom the apple boughs ! 
With thee no days can winter ſeem, 
Nor froſt, nor blaſt can chill; 
Thou the ſoft breeze, the cheering beam 
That keeps it ſummer ſtill! 


THE air of theſe ſtanzas is exquiſitely charming. But the 
beauties of the muſick of this country are, at preſent, almoſt as 
little known as thoſe of its poetry. And yet there is no other 
muſick in the world ſo calculated to make its way directly to 
the heart: it 1s the voice of Nature and Sentiment, and every 
fibre of the feeling breaſt is in uniſon with it. 


Bur 1 beg pardon for this digreſſion; Muſick is not the ſab- 
Jet now under conſideration. 


I REGRET much that I have not been able to diverſify this 
collection with ſome pieces of a ſprightlier ſtrain; but I have 
ſought in vain for ſongs of wit and humour, that were worthy of 
the public eye, 


Ir has been often obſerved that a ſtrain of tender penſiveneſs 
is diſcernible throughout, in moſt of the muſick of this nation: 
a circumſtance which has been variouſly accounted for ; and the 

H h | ſame. 
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ſame remarks, and the ſame reaſons hold good in regard to its 
poetry. 


« We ſee (fays Mr. Walk IR) that muſic maintained its 
ground in this country, even after the invaſion of the Eng- 
liſh, but its ſtyle ſuffered a change; for the ſprightly Phry- 
gian gave place to the grave Doric, or ſoft Lydian meaſure. 
Such was the nice ſenſibility of the Bards, ſuch was their 
tender affection for their country, that the ſubjection to 
which the kingdom was reduced, affected them with the 
heavieſt ſadneſs. Sinking beneath this weight of ſympathetic 
ſorrow, they became a prey to melancholy : hence the plain- 
tiveneſs of their muſic ; for the ideas that ariſe in the mind 
are always congenial to, and receive a tincture from, the in- 


fluencing paſſion. Another cauſe might have concurred with 


the one juſt mentioned, in promoting a change in the ſtyle of 
our muſic: the Bards, often driven, together with their 
patrons, by the ſword of oppreſſion, from the buſy haunts 


of men, were obliged to he concealed in marſhes, in gloomy 


foreſts, amongſt rugged mountains, and in glynns and vallics 
reſounding with the noiſe of falliag waters, or filled with 
portentous echoes. Such ſcenes as theſe, by throwing a 
ſettled gloom over the fancy, muſt have conſiderably encreaſed 
their melancholy ; ſo that when they attempted to fing, it 
is not to be wondered at that their voices, thus weakened 
by ſtruggling againft heavy mental depreſſion, ſhould rife 
rather by minor thirds, which conſiſt but of tour ſemitones, 

than 


cc 


cc 
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than by major thirds, which conſiſt of five. Now, almoſt all 
the airs of this period are found to be ſet in the minor 
third, and to be of the ſage and ſolemn nature of the muſic 


2 55 


which Milton requires in his IL PENSEROS0 *. 


To illuſtrate his poſition, Mr. WALKER introduces the fol- 


lowing anecdote: 


40 


cc 


« About the year 1730, one Maguire, a vintner, reſided near 
Charing-Croſs, London. His houſe was much frequented, 
and his uncommon {kill in playing on the harp, was an addi- 
tional incentive: even the Duke of Newcaſtle, and ſeveral of 
the miniſtry, ſometimes condeſcended to viſit it. He was one 
night called upon to play ſome Iriſh tunes; he did ſo; they 
were plaintive and ſolemn. His gueſts demanded the reaſon, 
and he told them, that the native compoſers were too deeply 
diſtreſſed at the fituation of their country, and her gallant ſons, 
to be able to compoſe otherwiſe. But, added he, take off the 
reſtraints under which they labour, and you will not have 
reaſon to complain of the plaintiveneſs of their notes, 


« OFFENCE was taken at theſe warm effuſions; his houſe be- 
came gradually neglected, and he died, ſoon after, of a broken 
heart. An Iriſh harper, who was a cotemporary of Maguire, 
and, hike him, felt for the ſufferings of his country, had this 
diſtich engraven on his harp : 

H h 2 * 'Cur 
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« Cur Lyra funeſtas edit percuſſa ſonores? 
« Sicut amiſſum ſors Diadema gemit ! 


Bor perhaps the melancholy ſpirit which breathes through 
the Iriſh muſic and poetry may be attributed to another 
« cauſe; a cauſe which operated anterior and ſubſequent to the 
« invaſion of the Engliſh; We mean the remarkable ſuſcepti- 


_* bility of the Iriſh of the paſſion of love; a paſſion, which the 


* munificent eſtabliſhments of the bards left them at liberty 
« freely to indulge, While the mind is enduring the torments 
« of hope, fear, or deſpair, its effuſions cannot be gay. The 
greater number of the productions of thoſe amorous poets, 
„ Tibullus, Catullus, Petrarch, and Hammond, are elegiac. 
* The anonymous traveller, whom we have already had occaſion 
to mention, after ſpeaking of the amorous diſpoſition of the 
« Iriſh, purſues the ſubject, in his account of their poetry. 
The ſubject of theſe (their ſongs) is always love, and they ſeem 
to underſtand poetry to be deſigned for no other purpoſe than 
to ſtir up that paſſion in the mind.“ 


I HAVE never read the Travels here cited, but it ſhould ſeem 
that their author intended' not to extend his remarks beyond that 
ſpecies of poetry which may be claſſed under the title of ſongs: 
So far his obſervations are perfectly juſt ; but the heroic poetry 
of our countrymen was defigned for the nobleſt purpoſes ;—love 
indeed was ſtill its object, — but it was the ſublime love of country 


that thoſe compoſitions inſpired. 
BESIDES. 


» Hiſt, Mem. of the Iriſh Bards, p. 125. 
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BrsrDes the reaſons and remarks I have quoted, and which 
are, of themſelves, amply ſufficient to account for the almoſt 
total abſence of humorous poetry in our language, there are ſtil! 
further reaſons, which appear to me to deſerve attention, and 
which I therefore beg leave to lay before the reader. 


I am not ſufficiently converſant in tie ſtate of the antient 
malic of this country, to ſay what: that might once have been, 
or what degree of change it.might have ſuffered ; but it does not 
appear to me that the antient poetry of Ireland was ever compoſed 
in a very lively ſtrain. I by no means would aſſert that this is 
certainly the caſe; for, as yet, I am but young in reſearches : I 
only conceive a probability of its being ſo, from my never having 
met with an inſtance to the contrary. 


Love and War were the two favourite objects of paſſion and 


purſuit, with our antient countrymen, and of courſe, became the 
conſtant inſpirers of their muſe.—In love, they appear to have. 


been always too much in earneſt to trifle with their attachments; 


—and “ the ftrife of ſwords'—* the field of death”—preſented 
no ſubject to ſport with. To them, alſo, both art and 
nature came arrayed in ſimple dignity ; and afforded not that 
variety of. circumſtance, and appearance, ſo calculated to. call 
forth fancy, and diverſify ideas. | 
Tuis ſeems to me to be one cauſe, why ſcarcely any thing 


but plaintive tenderneſs, or epic majeſty, 1s to be found in the 
| compoſitions 
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compoſitions of our Bards; another reaſon ſtill occurs, which 
I will give to the reader's indulgence, 


The true poet is ever an enthuſiaſt in his art, and enthuſiaſm 
is ſeldom witty. The French abound in works of wit and hu- 
mour ;—the Engliſh are more in earneſt, and therefore fall ſhort 
of the vivacity of the Gallic muſe, but infinitely excel her in 
all that tends to conſtitute the vital ſpirit of poetry. In Ireland, 
this faſcinating art was ſtill more univerſally in practice, and 
{ſtill more enthuſiaſtically admired. The muſe was here the 
goddeſs of unbounded idolatry, and her worſhip was the bufineſs 
of life. Our Iriſh Bards, © in the fine frenzy of exalted thought,” 
were loſt to that play of fancy, which only ſports with freedom 
when it is not interrupted by the heart, or awed to filence by 
the ſublime conceptions of the ſoul. 


FANCY is, in general, the vehicle of wit; imagination that of 
genius. The happieſt thoughts may flow in the moſt harmo- 
nious, and highly adapted meaſure, without one ſpark of poetic 
fire. At leaſt one half of thoſe who bear the title of Engliſb 
Poets, are merely men of wit and rhyme ; and I believe it will 
be acknowledged that thoſe amongſt them who poſſeſſed the 
ſublimeſt genius, defcended but ſeldom to ſport with it. Young, 
Rowe, Thomſon, Gray, &c. are inſtances of this. It is by no 
means ſuppoſed neceſſary for a poet to be always penſive, philo- 
ſophical or ſublime; he may ſport with Fancy,—he may laugh 
with Humour, he may be gay in every company,—except that of 

the 


1 


the Muſe: in her awful preſence, her true adorer is too much 
poſſeſſed by his paſſion to be gay; he may be approved, —happy, 
eloquent, but hardly witty. 


PERHAPS there are few ſubjects that afford a more copious 
field for obſervation than that of Iriſh ſong, but the limits of 
my work confine me to a narrow compaſs, and will not allow 
theſe few remarks to aſſume the title of ESS AV. The ſubject of 
ſong, in general, has been already fo well, and copiouſly treated 
of by the pens of Aikin, and Ritſon, that it has nothing in ſtore 
for me ; but that of Iriſh ſong ſeemed to demand ſome notice, 
and had never before received it. 
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THE two firſt of the following Songs are the compoſitions of Turlough 
O'Carolan, a man much and deſervedly celebrated for his poetical talents, as 
well as for the incomparable ſweetneſs of all his muſical pieces. 


As his life has been already given to the public by Mr. WALKER, in his 
Hiſtorical Memoirs of the Iriſh Bards, I have nothing let to ſay upon the 
ſubjeft : However, for the benefit ſuch of my readers as have not yet had 
the pleaſure of peruſing that learned and elegant work, I will inſert a few 
extracts from it, to gratify immediate curioſity ; and the public will doubtleſs be 
better pleaſed to ſee them in Mr. WALKER's words than in mine. 


© Carolan was born in the year 1670, in the village of Nobber, in the 
© county of Weſtmeath, on the lands of Carolanſtown, which were <wwreſted 
from his anceſtors by the family of the Nugents, on their arrival in this 
* kingdom, in the reign of Henry the Second. His father was à poor far- 
&© mer, the humble proprietor of a few acres, which yielded him a ſcanty ſub- 
„ fiſkence ; of his mother I have not been able to collect any particulars.” 


Je muſt have been deprived of fight at a very early period of his life, for 
* he remembered no impreſſion of colours. Thus was * knowledge . at one en- 
trance quite ſhut out,” before he had taken even a curſory view of the crea- 
tion. From this misfortune, however, he felt no uneaſineſs ; he uſed merrily 
** to ſay, my eyes are tranſplanted into my ears.” 
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& His mufical genius was ſoon diſcovered, and his friends determined to culti. 


« wvate it; about the age of twelve, a proper maſter was engaged to inſtruct 
Him in the practice of the Harp; but though fond of that inſtrument, he 
% never flruck it with a maſter's hand. Genius and diligence art ſeldom united; 
© and it is practice alone that can perfeft us in any art. Tet his harp was 
* rarely unſtrung: but, in general, he only uſed it to aſſiſt him in compoſition ; 
„His fingers wandered among the ſtrings, in queſt of the ſweets of melody.“ 


* At what period of his life Carolan commenced itinerant muſician, is noi 
© Bnown, nor is it confidently told whether, like Arnauld Daniel, I! nc 
« abord d'autre Apollon que le Beſoin ; or whether his fondneſs for muſick 
induced him to betake himſelf io that profeſſion. Dr. Campbell indeed ſeems 
to attribute his choice to an early diſappointment in love; but we will leave 


4 
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— 
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as 


theſe points unſeitled, and follow our Bard in his peregrinations.” 


% Wherever he goes, the gates of the nobility and gentry are thrown open to 
& him. Like the Demodocus of Homer, he is received with reſpect, and a 
* diſtinguiſhed place aſſigned him at the table. Near him is ſeated his harper, 


ready to accompany his voice, and ſupply his want of fill in practical muſic.” 


* Carolan (/ays Mr. Ritſon®) ſeems, from the deſcription we have of him, 
* to be a genuine repreſentative of the ancient Bards. 


« It was during his peregrinations that Carolan compoſed all thoſe airs that 
% are /till the delight of his countrymen. He thought the tribute of a Song due 
* to every houſe where he was entertained, and he never failed to pay it; 


chooſing 


Phil. Survey of South of Ireland. 


> Hiſt, Eſſay on National Song. 
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* chooſing for his ſubject, either the head of the family, or one of the lovelieft of 


itt branches.” 


The Biographer of our Bard, after informing us of many curious and in- 
tereſting particulars, for which (fearing to exceed the limits of my work) I 
muſt refer my readers to the book from which theſe extrafts are taken, proceeds 
to acquaint us, that in the year 1733 he left a beloved, and tenderly lamented 
wife ; and he ſubjoins a beautiful Monody, compoſed by the mourning Bard on 
the occaſion : he alſo adds, that Carolan did not long ſurvive her.—** He died 
&* in the month of March, 1738, in the ſixty-eighth year of his age, and was 
« interred in the pariſh church of Kilronan, in the dicceſe of Ardagh ; 
« but * not a ſtone tells where he lies!“ His grave indeed is ſtill known to 
& his few ſurviving friends, and the neighbouring hinds; and his ſtull is 
* diſtinguiſhed from the other ſkulls, which are promiſcuouſly ſcattered about 
« the church-yard, by a perforation in the forehead, through which a ſmall 
piece of ribband is drawn. 


* Though Carolan died univerſally lamented, he would have died unſung, 
* had not the humble muſe of M*Cabe poured a few elegiac ftrains 
© over his cold remains. This faithful friend compoſed a ſhort Elegy on 
& his death, which is evidently the effuſion of unfeigned grief: unadorned 
« with meretricious ornaments, it is the picture of a mind torn with an- 


gulſo e. 


Mr. WALKER here ſubjoins @ character of our Bard, from the elegant pen of 


Mr. O' Conor. 
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The Flegy here mentioned, will be found among the modern Poems in this 


collection. 
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Very few have I ever known who had a more vigorous mind, but a mind 
undiſciplined, through the defect, or rather the abſence of cultivation. Ab- 


* ſolutely the child of Nature, he was governed by the indulgencies, and at 
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times, by the caprices of that mother. His imagination, ever on the wing, 
1 excentric in its poetic flight ; yet, as far as that ſaculiy can be employed 
in the harmonic art, it was ſteady and collefled. In the variety of his muſi- 
cal numbers, he knew how to make a ſelefion, and was ſeldom centent with 
mediacrity. So happy, fo elevated was he, in ſome of his compoſitions, that 
he excited the wander, and obtained the approbation, of a great maſter, who 
never ſaw him ; I mean Geminiani.“ | 


* He outſtripped his predeceſſors in the three ſpecies of compoſition uſed 
among the Iriſh ; but be never omitted giving due praiſe to ſeveral of bis 
countrymen, who excelled before him in his art. The Italian compoſitions he 
preferred to all others : Vivaldi charmed him; and with Corelli he wwas 
enraptured. He ſpoke elegantly in his maternal language, but had advanced 
in years before he learned Engliſh ; he delivered himſelf but indifferently in 
that language, and yet he did not like to be corrected in his ſoleciſms. It need 
not be concealed that he indulged in the uſe of ſpirituous liquors : this habit, 
he thought, or affected to think, added ſtrength to the flights of his genius ; 
but, in juſtice, it muſt be obſerved that he ſeldom was ſurprized by in- 


toxication. 


* Conſtitutionally pious, he never omitted daily prayer, and fondly imagined 
himſelf inſpired, when he compoſed ſome pieces of church muſick. This idea 
contributed to his devotion, and thankſgiving ; and, in this reſpect, his enthu- 


% ſiaſm was harmleſs, and perhaps uſeful. Gay by nature, and cheerful from 
« habit, he was a pleaſing member of ſaciety; and his talents, and his morality, 
&« procured him ęſteem and friends every where.” 
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Beſides the two following Songs, there are more of the compoſitions of 
Carolan poſſeſſed of conſiderable merit; but as it was not in my power to give 
them all a place in my collection, I have ſelected, for tranſlation, two that I! 
appeared to be the beſt among /t them ; which, together with ſome other ſongs of l 
modern date, I give, to ſhew of what the native genius and language of this I 


country, even now, are capable ; labouring, as they do, under every diſadvan- | | 
tage. 
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For GRACEY NUGENT* 


By CAROLAN. 


O F Gracey's charms enraptur'd will I fing ! 
Fragrant and fair, as bloſſoms of the ſpring ; 
To her ſweet manners, and accompliſh'd mind, 
Each rival Fair the palm of Love reſign'd. 


How bleſt her ſweet ſociety to ſhare ! 


To mark the ringlets of her flowing hair“; 
Her 


a &« The fair ſubject of this Song was ſiſter to the late John Nugent, Eſq; of 
« Caſtle-Nugent, Culambre. She lived with her ſiſter, Mrs. Conmee, near Belana- 
cc par, in the county of Roſcommon, at the time ſhe inſpired our Bard.” H. Mem. 


F Iriſh Bards. Append. p. * 


o Hair is a favourite object with all the Iriſh Poets, and endleſs is the variety of 


their deſcription: “ Soft N curls.“— Thick branching treſſes of bright redun- 
&« dance.“ 
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Her gentle accents, her complacent mien! 
Supreme in charms, ſhe looks—ſhe reigns a Queen! 


That 


te dance.” —« Locks of fair waving beauty. — 4 Treſſes flowing on the wind like the 
cc bright waving flame of an inverted torch.” They even affect to inſpire it with 
expreſſion :—as e Locks of gentle luſtre.” —<« Treſſes of tender beauty.” —“ The Maid 
ce with the mildly flowing hair,” &c. &c. 


A friend to whom 1 ſhewed this Song, obſerved, that I had omitted a very lively 
thought in the concluſion, which they had ſeen in Mr. Walker's Memoirs. As 
that verſion has been much read and admired, it may perhaps be neceſſary, to vindi- 
cate my fidelity, as a tranſlator, that I ſhould here give a /iteral tranſlation of the 
Song, to ſhew that the thoughts have ſuffered very little, either of encreaſe or dimi- 
nution from the poetry. 


66 J will ſing with rapture of the Bloſſom of Whiteneſs! Gracey, the young and 
cc beautiful woman, who bore away the palm of excellence in ſweet manners and ac- 
c compliſhments, from all the Fair-ones of the provinces.” 


« Whoever enjoys her conſtant ſociety, no apprehenſion of any ill can aſſail him.— 
«© The Queen of ſoft and winning mind and manners, with her fair branching treſſes 
cc flowing in ringlets.” 


« Her fide like alabaſter, and her neck like the ſwan, and her countenance like the 
c Sun in ſummer. How bleſt is it for him who is promiſed, as riches, to be united 
cc to her, the branch of fair curling tendrils.“ 


c Sweet and pleaſant is your lovely converſation !—bright and ſparkling your blue 
« eyes !—and every day do I hear all tongues declare your praiſes, and how grace- 
« fully your bright treſſes wave down your neck!“ 


« J ſay to the Maid of youthful mildneſs, that her voice and her converſe are 
„ ſweeter than the ſongs of the birds! There is no delight or charm that imagina- 
te tion can conceive but what is found ever attendant on Gracey.” 


c Her 
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That alabaſter form—that graceful neck, 
How do the Cygnet's down and whiteneſs deck 
How does that aſpect ſhame the cheer of day, 


When ſummer ſuns their brighteſt beams diſplay. 
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Bleſt is the youth whom fav'ring fates ordain 
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The treaſure of her love, and charms to gain ! 
The fragrant branch, with curling tendrils bound, 
With breathing odours—blooming beauty crown'd. 
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Sweet is the cheer her ſprightly wit ſupplies ! 


Bright is the ſparkling azure of her eyes! 


— 


Soft o'er her neck her lovely treſſes flow ! 
Warm in her praiſe the tongues of rapture glow ! 
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Her's is the voice -tun'd by harmonious Love, 
Soft as the Songs that warble through the grove ! 
Oh! ſweeter joys her converſe can impart ! 
Sweet to the /en/e, and grateful to the heart / 


1 Gay 
T 


Her teeth arranged in beautiful order, and her locks flowing in ſoft waving curls ! 
« But though it delights me to ſing of thy charms, I muſt quit my theme — With a 
« ſincere heart I fill to thy health !” 


The reader will eafily perceive that in this literal tranſlation, I have not ſought for 
elegance of expreſſion, my only object being to put it in his power to judge how 
cloſely my verſion has adhered to my original. 


— 
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Gay pleaſures dance where'er her foot-ſteps bend ; 
And ſmiles and rapture round the fair attend : 
Wit forms her ſpeech, and Wiſdom fills her mind, 
And /ight and foul in her their object find, 


Her pearly teeth, in beauteous order plac'd ; 

Her neck with bright, and curling treſſes grac'd ;— 
But ah, fo fair !—in wit and charms ſupreme, 
Unequal Song muſt quit its darling theme. 


Here break I off ;—let ſparkling goblets flow, 
And my full heart its cordial wiſhes ſhow : 
To her dear health this friendly draught I pour, 


Long be her life, and bleſt its every hour! 
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Fox MAB LE KELLY. 


BY CAR UL Ad. 


Tun renn whom Gr rien: Heaven datmes 


To join his fate, my Fair! with thee; 
And ſee that lovely head of thine 
With fondneſs on his arm recline : 


No thought but joy can fill his mind, 
Nor any care can entrance find, 

Nor ſickneſs hurt, nor terror ſhake, — 
And Death will ſpare him, tor thy ſake ! 


For the bright flowing of thy hair, 
That decks a face fo heavenly fair ; 
And a fair form, to match that face, 
The rival of the Cygnet's. grace. 


1 


When with calm dignity ſhe moves, 
Where the clear ſtream her hue improves; 
Where ſhe her ſnowy boſom laves, 

And floats, majeſtic, on the waves. 


Grace gave thy form, in beauty gay, 7 
And rang'd thy teeth in bright array ; 
All tongues with joy thy praiſes tell, 
And love delights with thee to dwell. 


To thee harmonious powers belong, 
That add to verſe the charms of ſong ; 
Soft melody to numbers join, 


And make the Poet half divine. 


As when the oftly bluſhing roſe 

Cloſe by ſome neighbouring lilly grows ; 
Such is the glow thy cheeks diffuſe, 

And ſuch their bright and blended hnes ! 


The timid luſtre of thine eye 
With Nature's pureſt tints can vie; 


K k 2 With 


a It is generally believed that Carolan, (as his Biographer tells us) “ remem- 
c bered no impreſſion of colours.” —But I cannot acquieſce in this opinion: I 
think it muſt have been formed without ſufficient grounds, for how was it poſli- 
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With the ſweet blue-bell's azure gem, 
That droops upon its modeſt ſtem! 


The Poets of Ierne's plains 
To thee devote their choiceſt ſtrains ; 

- And oft their harps for thee are ſtrung, 
And oft thy matchleſs charms are ſung : 


Thy voice, that binds the liſfning ſoul, — 
That can the wildeſt rage controul ; 
Bid the fierce Crane its powers obey, 

, And charm him from his finney prey. 


Nor doubt I of its wond'rous art ; 

Nor hear with unimpaſſion'd heart; 

Thy health, thy beauties, —ever dear! 
Oft crown my glaſs with fweeteſt cheer ! 


Since the fam'd Fair of ancient days, 
Whom Bards and Worlds conſpir'd to praiſe, 
Not one like thee has ſince appear'd, 

Like thee, to every heart endear'd. 


How 


ble that his deſcription could be thus glowing, without he retained the cleareſt recol- 
1 7 lection, and the moſt animated ideas, of every beauty that fight can convey to the 
mind ? 


4 


How bleſt the Bard, O lovely Maid! 
To find thee in thy charms array d! 


Thy pearly teeth, — thy flowing hair. — 
Thy neck, beyond the Cygnet, fair! 


As when the ſimple birds, at night, 
Fly round the torch's fatal light,. — 
Wild, and with extacy elate, 
Unconſcious of approaching fate. 


So the ſoft ſplendours of thy face, 
And thy fair form's enchanting grace, 
Allure to death unwary Love, 

And thouſands the bright ruin prove! 


Ev'n he whoſe hapleſs eyes no ray 
Admit from Beauty's cheering day; 
Yet, though he cannot e the light, 
He feels it warm, and knows it bright. 


In beauty, talents, taſte refin'd, 
And all the graces of the mind, 


in 


» Every Reader of taſte or feeling muſt ſurely be ſtruck with the beauty of this 
paſſage. —Can any thing be more elegant, or more pathetic, than the manner in 


which Carolan alludes to his want of fight !—but, indeed, his little pieces abound 
in all the riches of natural genius. 
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In al! unmatch'd thy charms remain, 
Nor meet a rival on the plain, 


Thy ſlender foot, —thine azure eye,— 
Thy ſmiling lip, of ſcarlet dye,— 
Thy tapering hand, ſo ſoft and fair,— 
The bright redundance of thy hair !— 


O bleſt be the auſpicious day 

That gave them to thy Poet's lay ! 

O'er rival Bards* to lift his name, 

Inſpire his verſe, and ſwell his fame 


© How modeſtly the Poet here introduces a propheſy of his future reputation for 
genius | 


III. 


By PATRICK LINDEN. 


O FAIRER than the mountain ſnow, 
When o'er it north's pure breezes blow! 
In all its dazzling luſtre dreſt, 

But purer, ſofter is thy breaſt ! 


Colla the Great, whoſe ample ſway 
Beheld two kingdoms homage pay, 
Now gives the happy bard to ſee 
Thy branch adorn the royal tree 


No foreign graft's inferior ſhoot 
Has dar'd inſult the mighty root ! 
Pure from its ſtem thy bloom aſcends, 


And from its height in fragrance bends ! 
Hadſt 


* He was monarch of Ireland in the beginning of the fourth century. By the 
fecond kingdom, we mult ſuppoſe the poet means the Dal-Riadas of Scotland, 


( 256 ) 
Hadſt thou been preſent, on the day 


When beauty bore the prize away, 
Thy charms had won the royal ſwain, 
And Venus 'ſelf had ſu'd in vain |! 


With ſoften'd fire, imperial blood 

Pours through thy frame its generous flood; 
Rich in thy azure veins it flows, 

Bright in thy bluſhing cheek it glows ! 


That blood whence noble Savace ſprung, 

And he whoſe deeds the bards have ſung, 

Great CONALL-CEARNACH *®, conquering name! 
The champion of heroic fame 


Fair offspring of the royal race ! 
Mild fragrance ! faſcinating grace! 
Whoſe touch with magic can inſpire 
The tender harp's melodious wire! 


See how the ſwan preſumptuous ſtrives, 
Where glowing Majeſty revives, 
With proud contention, to beſpeak 
The ſoft dominion of that cheek ! 
| Beneath 
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Beneath it, ſure, with ſubtle heed, 
Some roſe by ſtealth its leaf convey'd ; 
To ſhed its bright and beauteous dye, 
And ſtill the varying bloom ſupply. 


The treſſes of thy ſilken hair 

As curling miſts are ſoft and fair, 
Bright waving o'er thy graceful neck, 
Its pure and tender ſnow to deck 


But O!] to ſpeak the rapture found 
In thy dear voice's magic ſound ! 

Its powers could death itſelf controul, 
And call back the expiring ſoul ! 


The tide that fill'd the veins of Kings, 
From whom thy noble lineage ſprings; 
The royal blood of Colla, ſee 
Renew'd, O charming maid ! in thee.. 


Nor in thy boſom ſlacks its pace, 

Nor fades it in thy lovely face; 

But there with ſoft enchantment glows, 
And like the bloſſom's tint it ſhows, 


LE 


How 
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How does thy needle's art pourtray 
Each pictur'd form, in bright array! 
With Nature's ſelf maintaining ſtrife, 
It gives its own creation hlfe ! 


O perfect, all- accompliſ'd maid ! 
In beauty's every charm array'd : 
Thee ever ſhall my numbers hail, 
Fair lilly of the royal vale ! 


IV. 


S O N G. 


THE MAID OF THE VALLE V. 


H AVE you not ſeen the charmer of the vale ? 
Nor heard her praiſe, in Love's fond accents dreſt ?— 
Nor how that Love has turn'd my youth ſo pale !— 
Nor how thoſe graces rob my ſoul of reſt !— 


That ſofteſt cheek, where dimp'ling cherubs play ! 
That baſhful eye, whoſe beams diſſolve the heart !— 

Ah, gaze no more, fond wretch !—no longer ſtay !— 
Tis death !—bur ah, tis worſe than death to part! 


My bleſſings round the happy manſion wait, 
That guards that form, in tender beauty dreſt ! 
Thoſe lips, of truth and ſmiles the roſy ſeat ! 


Thoſe matchleſs charms, by every bard confeſt 
L I 2 That 
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That flender brow !—that hand fo dazzling fair, 
No filk its hue or ſoftneſs can expreſs ! 
No feather'd ſongſters can their down compare 


With half the beauty thoſe dear hands poſſeſs 


Love in thy every feature couch'd a dart ! 

O'er thy fair face, and boſom's white he play'd ; 
Love in thy golden treſſes chain'd my heart, 

And heaven's own ſmile thy 'witching face array'd ! 


Not Deirdre's charms that on each boſom ſtole , 
And led the champions of our iſle away; 
Nor ſhe whoſe eyes threw fetters o'er the ſoul, 
The fam'd Blanaide * like thee the heart could ſway ! 


Of 


. 
See notes to the poem of Conloch. 


d As the ſtory to which this paſſage alludes is ſtriking to a great degree, and 
related in a few words, I will quote it at large for the reader. 


c Feircheirtne was OLLamn FILE A to Conrigh, a celebrated chieftain, who lived 
« in ſplendour on the banks of the Fionnglaiſe, in the county of Kerry. This 

« warrior was married to Blanaide, a lady of tranſcendant beauty, who had been the 
„ meed of his proweſs in ſingle combat with Congculionne, a knight of the red 
« branch. But the lady was ſecretly attached to the knight; and in an accidental 
« interview which ſhe had with him, offered to follow his fortunes, if he would, at 
« a certain time, and on receiving a certain ſignal (both of which ſhe mentioned) 
«« ſtorm the caſtle, and put her huſband, and his attendants, to the ſword. Congcu- 
« lionne promiſed to follow her directions, and did ſo, inundating the caſtle with the 
« blood of ns inhabitants. Feircheirtne, however, eſcaped the flaughter, and pur- 
« ſued, at a diſtance, Blanaide and her paramour, to the court of Concovar Mac- 


«c Neſſa, 
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Of beauty's garden, oh thou faireſt flower! 
Accept my vows, and truth for treaſure take 
Oh deign to ſhare with me Love's bliſsful power, 

Nor conſtant faith, for fleeting wealth, forſake 


My muſe her harp ſhall at thy bidding bring, 
And roll th' heroic tide of verſe along ; 

And Finian Chiefs, and arms ſhall wake the ſtring, 
And Love and War divide the lofty ſong ! 


« Neſſa, determined to ſacrifice his perfidious miſtreſs to the manes of his patron. 


c When the Bard arrived at Emania, he found Concovar, and his court, together 
tc with the amorous fugitives, walking on the top of a rock, called Rinchin Beara, 
tc enjoying the extenſive proſpect which it commanded. Blanaide, happening to 
« detach herſelf from the reſt of the company, ſtood, wrapped in deep meditation, 
c on that part of the cliff which overhung a deep precipice. The Bard, ſtepping up 
cc to her, began an adulatory converſation; then ſuddenly ſpringing forward, he 
« ſeized her in his arms, and throwing himſelf, with her, headlong down the 
ce precipice, both were daſhed to pieces.” H. Mem. of the Iriſh Bards, p. 32. 
See alſo KEATING. 
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THESE originals are copied, with the utmoſt exatineſs, from the 
different collections whence they were talen: the Tranſlator, therefore, 
is not anſwerable for any ſuppoſed incorrefineſs in orthography, &c. 
which may poſſibly be diſcovered in many parts of them, as it was not 
thought expedient to make the ſmalleſt alteration whatever, not even ſs 
much as the addition of a point, or an accent. 
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rd a malca le gnẽjn aë nuch 

M Sea At na gd ala tall 

abyjazgnnye thn nap & Vll gue 

Ano Loclann v #4 ⁊ſtajs 

cad & an ãt ca nn acele 

ni Sd aba gan bralad la un 

no do bean 00 cr F0 na b nee 
Nn 


N) 
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Mi ejrbnad mige mo bean 

ohe a go. nac a me agent 

u ⁊jrbnad mebnan da 

do nde dd an bay rm beal 

Do nad mac Cubajll ne Soll 

1 mon an glony OVin beje woof 

gan comnac Dye ngede TeEdun 

do cabajnd do ys Loclan na nahm nof 
Da. an lajmeyn opt{d axhmn 

do ch ci man cõjm anof 

ng Tounbaneac na ccomlLann Tedy 

Fa nya ME aceanm He ma COnp. 

Do pajo Ofcan So mbpjg 

cO(E&yJoDſa ns e cone 

1 clann an v4 comajnleac Deag 

bjoD mo mg en Da ccofg 

Do pad mac lt beach ants 

1455 vjounloëlaun dãjl gan 50 
cosi H 'on byeJu 

no va byEdvajnn n buy mo 

Eanlam na hujge ge ca nu 

do ad Dianmyd vonn gan on 
COEFEdOfd & don byeJn 

no TWTFenD ein ajn afon 

Aulus do eonnajne agen 

an Fd faolan a leon acea nd 

is cjſie na bye aH ngonm 

dun Fa na acednn ne nd conp 

be1pjs bea nua, beit buu jd 

Do paJD mac Cubajll na ngnutd noedsg 
Naznuy mac meſDj5 nd fluß 
code myſe 8e myiꝗ a rhea 
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Tjxzjo ann iu an Than 

ce annad optha ananm 4185 

{lea «4 g al ajun zac jn mop 

do uad da pompa Fo Th 

Mnojoche {jn du un do la 

non Znac ljnn abe jc gan & ol 

Fle a, 1 n Höch j4 cin 

ge bJ daga jun ein yan OL 

Yan gin Dujnn Fu an dana la 

SO bxacamap na flog ne pupe 

me jn ge j TCoclann ants 

OA cogbaijl fan pts ne an nuf 

oma corann jomùa Tac 

10mDa (FHT, I lujpeach Deapg 

jomba Tweeach q mac no 

nj nab laoch job gan am. ; | j 

Dob jomda clojpjom go HDopnmelad 05 ft N 

vob jom da pl Da cup pe cprann Fj 

accae twlteadch hun na bylead | 

vob joma lea Of. aft ECjOnn. 

Dob jomda ann clogad uad 

dob joma cut aguſ ga 

ann #4 compac Do b5 ann | 

vob joma 155 agu ylaje | 

Mofan geal gene pe cpann 1 

bnacach Fhjun xa leop atcc near f b 
lan do eloeajb tic a noi 4 

g ljom eiu 44 mon ame a. | 

VNoan MNune tulang Toayo 10 

bad ac Zujll mon mejc Mon ne 1 

1 mjnje aua an {pol enofac 

TV, f Denead yjormanſedch 

| Nn 2 215 
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Az exomar acejnn an cede 

Do pjnne zac flaje map oo Zeall 

jana Eine aun na ccomil aun cv aſo 

bajo an hugs jnuſe Hall. 

Tha ſil a mac cubajll na ccuũch 

le nN Loclann na puts naJ5 

ne et jle an ccNcjm naꝗſluag8 

och! dëltjyjs, M Tyr az an vat. 

Do pjnnedDjn jmped{djm keann 

do mad cocamajl pe DXA oH 

compac xywlcede an da 158 

ra ZonTae ambyjz qa ccolg 

Ceanzaltan j Loclann (an Ted 

ne mac Cubajll na ccleay mbopb 

eon af gen mon an gnjom 

do ec angajl Fjonn & ne na colg 

JS ann in do paJd Conan mol 

zjolla vo bq pjam ne hole 

cyngbſo Dam MaZnuy na Llann 

do dd HAD daceann ne na conp 

Vj byujl pajne da ma, no gũol 

noc 4cOndJm maol gan & eilt 

o cala me yo SHA ab Fhjnn 

rea ljom ann, no yã do mejn 

0 tapla ci yo mo SH ub yen 

nach Deapna me hn af xhlaje 

ruãjſ dt ola thy On bun 

ala mh nen na mon ccach 

Dab do poZa a YaZnujy mjn 

man pdedjn lan jo thn yen 

cumonn, cabjne a aguſ nao 

no do lan abeje xan byejnt 8 
Fnejcjm ge- 


C 99 ) 


Pnejrjm{e in So bnãt | 
an gejn mannfedy Dal mo copp 
aon bujlle acad ade a thun 
aj ne ach ljom andeannuq ond 
An cablach ein das a cc ac 
no lv ap le cut j ach Slo 
ce uga ji af Sen mon ad ajnm 

ba lja Da majnb, no da mbes 
Az 431 duc cunuſ Fhinn 
acle4pj5 na mbea un mblaje 

no gũ na na gerolan a ccjll 
och! ba bjnne ljom an 14. 

Az {jn qr ala Fo byjon 

adele jus na mbopb pea 

Do mac ms Loclann na flog 
1 00 hajmmnead an Tpedy. 
Dajn da lame acteJpjs caſo 
da mbejeea af an Tis o Dea 
ag e a laoajne na fpeab em 
4 an by&jn ba mop do mea 
Se Ta0Jmſe me ada gan lace 
að {jn dãojb Fo bea mo S t 
me Zan nab gan colg 


45 bea ne bond ban ccljan. 
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III. 


CLojgh na Seal ga. 


A pd onujd an cala Tu an Nc ag? 
ane Chalppynn na palm ajmb 
vo pomnedd an &a le tjoun 
van n ne ach ann D'fjanajb 


NMj cualay ameje an ſejS 


0141n Ze na ngnjom ngang 
ju dujun JF na can 86 
cjounaſ afojnne ad 160 au ce alp? 
Vj aua mne an than 80 

a nd m leo njop lua dea d bug 
af le Anne le nea nc glam 
cm {lan af Sach mm 
N10p 8 cle acejli 

de gun binn nil / aë aH pfajlm 
vob hjjums no an hjũn 

Vn nan loc angljad Sang 


Mjon rt comma jt wn ned accmhje 


d pH com 37 bynne glop 
vob yhjumts no Foun a nad 
an a Da ſm̃ do bnonnad on 
Da majne ad mac Jonna mean 
no Soll na nap cap feu 
10 mac J Dybne na mban 

Laoc do ẽujne ad ca ajn è eu 
Da majnead mac ganaſd na laß 
Fan nan ann ag cun an Th 
Ofcan no mac Rohan Znjmn 
Do exonan gan cjtl mon ram 


Da 
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Da majne ad Yeapguy yile jun 
re an do nad nah an an byhejn 
no DaJue hynnead gan lof 

a gut do l m bet mo CPE 
Da majne ad 40D beag mac jun 
na an gnmnn nan Can neac 
no Conan mel by gan Znuityz 

du rg ME yo Zpudjm le foal 
Abac beag do by ais yyonun 
HE Zac conn ma Tommem ſuüjn 
ba byune ljom yoZan d beg. 

no ab do cl&zn agi, 400 Eraſe 
Ce jd a abeje Da pon 

anie an nt vob hen l 
Sell don TE od ga e α c 
cnom do ceanmn e DO Sn 
buajl huf , F3jl do DEp 

ned don TE TH Of DO &joun 

Syd gũ nab jonugnad leatya aluad 
acc Do pug brad ajn ybjoun 

Ue (ap O)) mo Seal Tpras 

ij bjun ljom xrajm do Slojn 
SNN H £1] xd D0 Dja 

af cjonn an xhjan gan abe jc beo 
8 mon an ceannac ljom 4 do Djs 
bcze mea do etjap map adujm 
dan bjaD gan EaDde Zan pH 
San bnonnad on ain Dajm 

San San Sa bon no coc 

Sun cojme ad PORT na cutH 

« Bua nag Tocnay do Je bi 
maſjcijm do ng nmme aluach 


P. Ces 
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Lejz hjomanbajo af 

On mon na ccneaꝗ dean 
Fjonn na bylaje qa byhwil va jb 
11 commonad {Jn ne nig na neull 
246 vja erm neam dgue Talam 
acc Do bejn ne a t na laoech 

a ſe Do e nut᷑ aj an ma ban 

ae do bein blat na ceaop 

Ae. bein gc ala aguſ SHan 

«6 be jn jag an lynn 

a ſe Do ë Hut ajt cõn a j blac 
mon bjonann Tide aguq ufd jun 
NJ a cpueuZad Toned no blat 
cug mo iS ven axujl 

af a Cara jnd conpa laoch 
acofnam c a cup acljyo 
An ſwnze an jabna ap #eJlg 
an noa d mejng a e Ali 

4 jminc cë joll ajn nam 
cojmeũd eaje jnajm jn Slebyd 
Al pa bnd ca pajb vo ja | 
an 14 Tajnjz an djõſ ergan Tap lean 
ne mnaoj 415 Lola un na long 
len & qc anomar conn a Thedy 
No an 14 ca jm cajle mac Ten 
rhea ap an Ben do ée Uh 

n) le Do nig do FN an can 

af ne la jm Oſca jn a mea ſð caje 
Mo au lũ a ccaj me Magna mon 
rea ba boph glop nan tm 
doc a Da majne a do Djf 
do ccdeoba d e le Fa na jun 


Alle a un 


( | 2B2 ) 


Mjleann mac anwnyhn mon 
ret an ne N e ceama jn na flog cn ta 
1 lam ap lajm do Bab vo ja 
Dol Da clo af yyonn yen 
A jomda cleaq gnjom JF pled 
maojor)s ne Ha na ã jl 
in cualay go na Ha Caf 
1155 na null 8un de ang alam 
P. SSN m dan momanbaſo ap zac TWwjb 
a ea non maol ada gan ceil 
ada Dja 4 ne ami na nãaom 
1 Ta an han le bpjn 
0. Apavywyg nae Tiras mac cc %, D) 
luf na bpjan achun ap Thonun 
ja jn da mbjad anajnc 
So ch ονẽj an aj dd coun | 
M mme avyrlajng 15 na ban 4 
En nede afnjam a najnc no nzut{ | 
dan hjaqqajlt le hajngjod no pe bop 1 
no To{dc. At go mbejnead brad i 
Al pa HS va mbemyſ, San Cl i 
ca Hαvia i le vo clejp mie accnn h 
ij beje bacatl no leaban ban 
no clog na chat any vo eli | 
P. A. bjun 16am abeze cl ap an byezn 
dmeje an ws af Aijl ne de alb 
nac crm̃ajn lead man Zeallvf dun 
cjonnd{ d{pwonar led an weeds: 
0. Apavpyngz SY tobap ca) | 
Dam abeje jom antufa Af = 
ajc neoad ge cm ya bnOn. 4 


ener bo inne a leo an cal 
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La da a jbe amine ja na Fjun 
a nalmyn flhm na fleag ro 
að 1mjpT ñcë ji s Ot 
clojyojon ecojl jf ag bnoha d er 
AF Fup &yze Fjonn an xl aj 
ajn an byaje of 2mwn vin 
do byacajo cujze ann 4 pov 
an ejlyd 65 ain alem luſch 
Fhojn evge {ceolan H,” 
do led ea ol d HaO 
dan hjoſ do each fo an Ol 
du lean a por an &ljo maol. 
N1 pajb lejq af mac an lujn 
«Di chojn agu & yen 
ajn lopg na hejlyde So Djan 
So Hab gviljn na pon n 

, An moot don ejlyd a x ab 
yJonn nd Dj4j5 a DA cho 
mon byzoq Do ſojn, no jan 
ca gab an xaJvh a ccnoc. 
Do Sab yzonn ſojn a T{ljab 
a Ot chojn jan ap lch 
ſa pa HS nap bole le va « 
man Tug acnſan and cerl 
Chua ab Fjonn i ůõn jan uã d 
Zul « bnua an locha chm 

ü oo H an macadom mnt 

vob rhea nn cajl da byac aid fe 
Do b) agnuad ma an Rog 
a pu abel af Dat na ccatn 
do by dene) man an mblach 
ſa le aca bay man an acl. 


( 283 ) 


An Dat an 05p do by axole 

man peulc aj an do 61 

ſa pa dd byajeyxed. He de 
do b&eapea Do fa Ton mundo}. 
On yea Fjoun ap jana Se 
ajn mnaoj fejmnh na cc non 
jana mo ps Don SHV ng)l 
an bya cad tr mo chojn d Tojn? 
Ann do Fejtg j Ahl mo Spe 

N hac mt do d chojn 

a RJ na Fe me gan Taft 

i med{d ljom rat mo SMI 

An & do c&jle do xuajn ba 

a junge an cla ſc, no D0 mac 

no cad & an Fac xa bywt vo cw 
ain & jm j j ne one ac 

No cad af abyxwl vo bHnõn 

« djnnjn OF na mboſ mijn 

no an toi Eyuptaet ( vonn) 
W oubach thom do beje map chm 
Fãjl on do by yo mo Zlaje 

do nayd mean 65 na beole (Em 
t yc jm dom la ſm̃ an cn e 

ag jn madban da beje bp jn 

Se ad na Ahrlajud laoch. 

evnm do éjoun « NJ na byhy. 
map muzd)}j mxhaJune cugamw. 1 
cc ne hea na He H ju 
Non hul ajng Fjonn cup na nge a 
cut eM De anajb yo na ene BLEL 
e uad go bpude an lo nam 
4 hunajleam mud na mbayy ne 


O O 2 5 Do 
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Do enapedjz an loch ye C 

nn had ann l no ceapy 
o $0 Tug an FdJune com df a 
DO & VN o jou na Hua He an 
That xuajn an anne con an a) 
nj na je le at abajnd zo buae 
an cat j nne a g non enjon lac 
Do nig na bxjan cja gun & 
Do bjoomajnne Fjã na Finn 

a nal mn lm na fluaß gem 

ag jmind ajn ea ulad jF ag Ol 
dclojſvjon ceojl g bnonnad ca 
&jnzu cõjlce a mea caje 

Jf DyjaymaJs of aD do ga Feam 
an bxacabazn mac Chubajll heil 
a byoean fem na fleas ſean ? 
Ro ente Conan mac Yonna 

ij cudla apjam cel vob wbue 

ma Tk Fjoun aj jappajo 

do najb ambljadna acwotre 

ac Chubajli ma teaqpajys uc 

« Chõjlce cpudjd na cc, cel 

S ubajm onam do Lajmh 


of cjonn &aſch abet mo 5 


Do bjmanp an yhjan xa bnon 

d cjonn an Flog abejc vg noc 

no gu m ) ORMHN CjOH de 

Dune bã ban abeje j. 

Hluazeceon lynn o al mn a mach 

bude an Calma na ccat᷑ crude 

¶ lopg «Ds chon agu Fhiun 

cin grjnn do bejne ad budyo 

h) 


62853) 


bhy me aguſ Cõjlce ap wy 

{4 nyjan wit go vluje 4 woal 

50 Cljab zgyljnn o tuaſt᷑ 

man ccuga ma buajo 4 cach 
Ama nc beag Da ccuga man ua 
aj aj na nuag cja T5 an chan 

4 byuach an locha xa byon 

ach ea no mon aguy t cnjon 

Do ẽuũ bd man wit na Bail 

e Nν αν e dna 4 Se xeam 
cn ma loma do by u 

ag an he a 4 ce jle ad Si Se 
Yea amy ne guab eaqbayo bid 
cup A an laoch abeje gan E nut᷑ 

no gu an Ji#gdjn& Do by (& 

ca ji acetju le nut 
Dyjarnajsmynne don han Hon 
an bõracajd {& laoch go ngojl 

ja d nojme a mach af Fol 

ejlyd oz 14 OX chojn "WA 
Vio nad Fjoun A byaZajl nd dal 
Sufab & ven pj5 na by n 
dun leg le Cõjlce ann 

an yea Ie vo by an 

An ugjp uaa man de anbad na Sal 
Sunab e Fjoun ein do by ann 

do lege a ma cnj d a nod 

{00 enfigyo)y bnMe af Fae gleann. 
Dejpze Conan maol go bopb 

I noa acoly So dj n 

do mallajz e Yjonun So beaf 

15 00 mallajs o {Ede an hjün 


Da 


—— 
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Da mbeje hjoſ agam gu tr Foun 
bajnymn an ſean conn {jm djod 
Of TY nan maod a noi no pam 
mo Sal ajjam no mo SN on. 

Ale maonloët ꝗ do cue 


dan an hjan le bejze man Tan 


So ne a ng mo lea mo lann 
do cc jg a d pom do lede ca, bo la 
On 14 manbad Crbatl na celan 
ne mac Yonna na Sjat non 

1 bx maoydne o jm df 4 noe 
a bxhyl bed DJnn n da noeon 
AF mern mbeje an nut aby toy 
nun pu dba py & Be man oa 

a Chonajn maojl ada gan cli. 
HAN do beat go enum 
EHS OS xean yd ceann 
S Dot ẽajnd u ga mo 

ac onajn maol ada gan eli 
nac pug b&m a nada gleoð 
AF beag mo pe an vo Zlop 
ame Os ba mon bao 

{1c jb Do maje abyjoun jn 
af dc g Amer SO Mm N 

JS. giune ein do nad an Fnjom 
1 nm) hjad elanna baozſgne bog 
beyd do mac Oy do oi 

ag jomè a le aba ban j clog 

O Sa c vo vo Blop 

m cajnd do dean af SH om 
re uë maoo df comajn jh 


nedf an lamh gan mbyJ5 


Thupg 
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Thug Ocgan an Dead pnap 

{00 l&jm Conan ameaſg cajch 

ruagnaſ crmajnce dfan byhẽju 

A rucaf Do jn af pen ba 

Ro ejnge an than go gang 

acoſð Ofgzajzn na nam nas 

eon mo macſa Conan maol 

dun ceanglad (Joh aguy pujnc 
Fjaynajte a Caojlce an Ted yedy 

do mac Cumajll nan cleaf can 
cja haca do tuũt᷑ a ve 

Do mjll do Znue map ada? 

nde an ghylmn (vo ad Fjonn) 

Se a ca um èecaun do Nn A 

pul d BHV an locha ui 

v' ũFajl an hũjnne do cc (Jo 
N ap yhjli maojone flan on ccnoce 

Do mito Conan na bole mijn 

do nc rad gnljnn t gan mojli 
mup ccujyd Fjoun aß aë nut yen 

Chnuj ume amajnne anon Ca än 
ene a ma on d yao So weof 

50 fljab Gwljnn o uach 

do ccuga man Foun ajn Bua jliſb yearn 
An yea of naodbèe aguꝗſ oct If 
bũ man gan p az coëajlc na hram 

So ca jc èugajun a mach | 

gujlzonn a pne jb ay an ram 

Cuac ce aH“ uf Elan 

Do by jlajm Sul jun con 

do mac Cumajll nap maje S ne 

Suf coin an Tofgan «Jy 


An 5 
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An 61 se dõ aq an eccopn 

e nd tujZ& 4 yhowd SO Fann 
Eajnje aë nut yen a nan 

4 1j5 na Bj an na Head fe 
Dol&zeaman Tj ant a 8 no 
{00 EMH nN e af gdae lea un 
{4 pa Hg nach jal yon mbja d 
an ccuala nome jam an ce als 


Annes. 


A— ˖ — r. ...... — — 


IV. 
CLaoyb an hot ne bhojnb. conn ano. 


Sg al be ag aum aj Fhoun 

nj dl nach ecunyyo dyvm & 
aj mac Cubajli ba maje zol 

ba cumajn in ne mo pate 

Do bã majnne beagan 45 

aj edft/ nie bobajn na mojli 
cid cugajnn a tol an Leap 

an Eufide beag i bean aun 
Caogap laoè Vun mun ſej 
ba maje an nd u om a nat 
In dan nde yſ af majnd ad chi 
bo Saba ma ¶ dach enſch neant 
Ey dea md ujle Fo an 
af Yjonn na byjan «zu Hott 
D'x4j<{jm an cundch ya h4o cjm 
na fem ag zalTeadd na cconn 


Non 


> 
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N10p han an cupach gan deaf. 
dun Zab calad can bpope bud guãt 
ma do cad aj an ta 

4D Finde df macaom mnt 

Dob jona nn H d Dj on Zntjn 
vob ht an amczn no ade alb 

an jnde an yon came jecejn 

do baman y&n ͤnojmpe ann 

Rane (3 poball Fhynn 

o bea His 4) SO Hun oo 

do hne agaj mac Cumajll nap tm 
Zo humal nn J dan coz 

Suje ac abyjaZnuyſe Zhujll 

an lam Da thin me Cubyil 
da aon Dj dan a dea ne | 
ap acejle mjop euymneadc 

Fja HSH, jo a beanꝝg ned 
ca had don jn alam ujn 

cd ce ab uf atcangajſ abean 
ju {&EL 530 majch Hun? 

A me inte an n y0 EF n 
jnndoſad o n mo oat 


njop hũgaſ cala m̃ a nja dap gnjan 


nap ſanH ei do xhlajeh pat. 

ns mo ſjubajl ann ga pov: 

a jnde an OF a4 mach be alb 

an Taobq o cc na jcctjn 

cabajn Dam in ho So veanb 

Jo cojmpjze ont OF Tu Fjonn 

do nb jun an macaom mnt: 

4 xheabaq hujnijse o brad 

gab mo come So Vat cpite: 
Pp 
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Do nad mo js ba maje jo 
cabajn ho ja ci A do chi 
dubajm qe oo compze abean 
4 zach ea va byujl jcolj 
Ara pjom ne yJoch do mujn 
Laoc dy maje Sojl 4 mo lopg 
mac nis na Socha S ahm 
Do ba hajum an None bopb 
Se daa do cujnedy na CJOHH 

10 So mbe jun ap Fhjoß vo al 
nac b&jmnng age do mnaoj 

Sen maje aguſom agu {zh 

Do aj Ofgan To Zlop mp 
rea One Jn Bae io) 

no zo byojneſe Fjonn do Zee 
mn) pdacexd Tuſd i DO mn 
ein? OFgap aguf Holt 

bopb accoqggan lonn na ceat 
na ſeaſam̃ Zap don flog 
eon an xeapn mon gan bean 
Ad ejmWoſo cugdjnn 4 uo 
Laoe a ud Of Sach yea 

a. ſjobal na ajnge So oſau 

{4 njomhal e&ona 4 Sab an bean 
Clogar teann ejmmse o acegann 
ag an ꝓhean nan tim do bj qnen 
an at jomlan by an ade 
nom lan accleaq ajn an cel 
Dhi ma n Sade go mbſad 
na ſcaſam jngabl a un ag 

an ne. £4 Sade, af SO 

1] Fhaca xyeap map iin a5 & 


en 
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An elodjom̃ nom cojnde an nap Saß 
by Call ap &aob an hin mon 
(ad 1mjpT elea Of aczonn 
ap TedF D006 jecjoun an xc 
bhJ null lata. c poſs njozod 
x0 an hon fam a caom nut 
maje an , xd Se al a Eud 
ba ly ajee act ud no Fac Cpuc 
Yan do Eajnjz an tu jp 
{4 ea man mijn ley an byejn 
in ac α ſamajl an hin 
ce af Zo nojte {Jn jcctjn 
On cujun man cams ein 
ana mo Njz ba maje el ſud 
an aj ne a nu Tuwſd abean 
an t i an xean aden xv? 
Ac mhm ame je Cubajli Sun 
a. ſ pub nom & don he ju 
candy myſe do bne e H 
cja mon do r xeije yhm hej 
Cjz an laoe £0 xd maje claf 
ne yJoe ne neand af ccjqoun 
1 d' yh ada ua an bean 
o by ngan vo SValynu hp 
Thug mac Yona unc an dan 
do nba ma dt da les 
non han an cunë an do by Dan 

da dc go noEapna Os blad 
Do 6aje Oczap ba mon yeang 
defndoyede Deapy Dd lam cle 
ne ꝗ ma nb ſe Scud an rl . 
mon an bẽud do pojne le) 
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a vo tuſc an cd Cd lejng 

jo mpobe ag ne FENG Fe Noc 

D' y Fen bopb an TWwm 
compac djjt an & g laoch 

NE mujzh Djom{a iin af D'yjonm 
cũogud laoc nan tm na Dal 

cja « Teamn and (ge fa HOH 
do Zeall accofy e nd lãjm 

Do ceangajl ni monbayn go Va 
{an jong Nl Na cri. vo uh 
cja ¶ Do an ceangal na cc c-“. 
& Zac n vJob n do emp 

flann mac Mopna envaſo an cif 
ua jn bag gen mon an cduf 
nab taoc da cim a 

dan deneay lan do end uf 

Yan mbeje an caogar laoe Sa b 
ap Zabajl anapm D0 So l&op 

Do beit my San cabajn o ueac 
d bũg ad ugh an cat cop 
Do beine ad da beim go mean 

So Djan an gde ca vjob in 
do be j maojſ ule an ua 

d byhagad rajmu compmuc vin 
Do cuajd Zoll an asu mn 

do leu an chin ba gap ho 
cja be a cjxedad ſad ann qq 
do ba Sab ao (a nN o 
 bhavan acctogommhe gan coco 
aq ſnaoybea d oH dZU gat 

a comma &omnac ag i 

nj xhazeyjov ape nem pee 


Do 


5: HE 


Do co nad ne Soll na napm nai 
mac 1jZ na Socha en cd Hud 
a md cal am jredjnje an bean 

nen THT anfedp qu ccran 
Adlajzeceap jun g an Ca 
an laoc a tea un Thee 1 gnjom 
cunta aj xa UH Sa gaè mcojn 
Fajnne 0jn anon mo R 

Dey cydijm an hin möjn 

4 bond an cuajn, Tiras an cfm 

o by jne an RjZ 0 cujnn 

bl ja dajn ag Fjoun gan byejn 

Lee blyavajn do Fholl na napm nas 
lac doun nan lat jecath 

na lujte yo Dea HHO pmn 

va leise a ais Fjonn na byledg 

at ajn in xa de ang dne ach 

Non Fun neoe c no Then 

a no © ccũcajs mo euch 

dy mjche Dam gu dom Sl. 


S-S-e-u-t b-e-a -g d-Z-u-mM Oc. 
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I. 


oo O fuji me On ne huf Eata Sabna. 


Ens « OfSujn hejl a hin an Co EHU 

le vo bᷣnacajs 415 bein nean agu buajd 

A me je On na mb mo Sabajð xcneſe Saëa como 
1d c uè Do nud crhonl Mun ajn each no 30 Tojn nm 
Sab boa 6n byjtyo go hoſgup mac gapaſo 

na Njzee ata daTaZajſeo cnaojeb dzuy ca najs 

jo aj ajn mac Chopmuec gab ceanfala acompac 

no go bxaZean ejnje le do lea dyrbnujc 

ja bna je on Fo ora ſe a o tea nal do n αi e ach 
ne a gajn ja d go Tajbſede dd le uoHa, od nojnle ach 
Amje 1j5 gan cane do 1 g uſom j, vo 

bud de a nba do d ala o mea nmnach a ngabna 
AAN Flad go gange clon go luat᷑ ame jngè- 

#4 Co j ajnde San aach ne cajpnbpe 

by mup cynn a ccujle jon Sun Thom jn cejne- 

cabajn õᷣ ea gol a o zach Ny 50 pole 
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Ma gabh oa uad c n aH hehe 

4 Ocguzp Ei r can aguy Tpjopea 

AZnr caojme cot nt a α dccacha 

lean le yejng mo Socha amejng jf DEdpg Data 

Deana mapbea cnoma bj ajn confar zojle 

cjnn ajn do luèt ala g Fjonn av Zojne 

Ceannuſ Don ja naſb do lea na c S Hal a 

coajn ag agu ajnea m cabajn gd nN ata mna js 
Hjo aby a ae a Hojne ag bud b da vo una 

do C acha da na my cujn flacha da ccumugy 

2 0Gzuzn & nut ach adlujun by So fubae qjpbjmn 

aca nA Dim jne a un lam af do Z1v 34m moum 

A Ocgun nac dug ejceaè So cot u nach obach 
cujn Topman do nad ach da nangajn go oë nach 
Fnũoë Stine do Lajnne o n ijne do bujtle 

do Vat bf Fae vujne Dor la an cenußpe 
Taba jn naa dna na gab qe ang BH 

acũo xjand ba nba ond ag fa cabpa 

AzZn71F ajde molad amjp Calma na ccunaj5 
aZlojn Eynea nn ule cabajn len ajn hen Ul ad 
Ayhlajd na lv ad o ade maje do luad an Ca Habe. 
bein lead do nja cone nabe achim na ThE achnufde 
Do Fleaza 50 nSHajng le haZbuye do beymjonm 

vo cloyome go jou Do claoforad byeap Heine ay 
Do Ss nl anna da mbratad dan tang wa BByſu na 


Do Sage na xr h AHeαν, ονα0sß ſad agu Cs. Ge. 
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II. 
o Shojll mac Mon na. 


Ano ajgne dach Holl. rea cogayo. fun 
laoë leabajy loun. Yoghajl nac tym 
Soll nut aè caom. Sao ejne ach (a0 
ao naobaẽ ataob. mapazze na A 
uc Mona mea. Ha ch dagal. 
« eljr x4 fean. yea fene am ju. 
Lavoe xEmnſee Fal. 1 fle Stön. 

nj «0b acHall. laoe aoboa mon. 

Vj ca do nj. man THEO acc 

nim lata x4. ce mjn acnedy. 

A mẽjn i mon, qa Sejm gan Znou 
e lone oyhjon. ojJDe na Szol. 
N3on lag alam. yeap TEjogeal caom. 
naè cn jg ea Dim accoga d nam. 
Oꝗ bappajb beann. jappay ond poſh. 

ra heagal Hun. ac ag Ha por yhjnn. 

Se cnom acly. "maje Zoll um nJD. 
JO ͤ mön 1 cnc. {je fluajs DO 1s. 
Cajone am na ndũm. le aH na flo 


donn ajnnde cin. Holt mea umnaè mon. 
bud heagajl dyc ayhjun. Laoe ejnnde ceape, 


nao nilice ane a nN 

2L denim por. axhjnn an Fhujle Tajq 
an Soll na bn. ame jnge ny Taye. 

i majnd & ag mu t. 

lac gan ꝓheall. grim cad af Soli 
«jj mad an cea nn. acc i Tim. 
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Abe jim por ayhhnn. comajl j4 gealtl. 

{Je buan do Soll. San yhrac. gan yhealtt 

ay dne ad So Thom. oem por ayhjnn 

nd none udonn. bj ap cagla Zujll 

Se buan ne maje. ace at nj bis. 

jo nun ajtce aè js. cone alaè Alis. 

Uaxal age au. a &neac nm) mjon 

yujlrede an en. 

Duda na Fol. oznDenetrde fe frais 

TojpbeapTac cn. cofg ded j buan. 

F, flat e. af Val lomlan da reino 

Dojnne mma holc. abpujnne man cajle 

jomlan acopp. 

Eine ya cjoF. bud con Da ev14e. 

I meanmnac bo. „ Tealbace aznrie. 

An gdjgoede SH un. nm byujl 14 of Sol. 

1 eejlzym ond xhjun. JF Theſe e na Toun 

Flajce a mujl axhoy. ace a ml acnedy. 

an Soll na cli. 1 hm a ca,. 

Mfleada mon. bnonndaè avail. 

conra dac aten. ayheang go but dg. 

agu jo abuannace a each. 

La mac add lac. oba ma nog. 

leoman ap 45. Da na Fuſom 

leabap alam. 

Cleaje couuſ bran. Ffonay ma bygan 

mon al aë eaom. jontatac jan 

Eine ae aꝗſNdajn. buan prn an yhh. 

bu ad comlaun ajn 

Cerdmeaë ahl. fondy ma pon. 

folay a dead 

cujyyd ge lean ain Zach Than da mad. 
2q 2 Do 
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Do Snãt na San. ond md con 

no ᷣnũð na mban. bjon dajm man in 
Flad leaqgac cam. latëtede up. 
rea eljſde aon. yedp bye men. 
Na cenaojſedè con. led an alann. 
catan Soll. pjeaopede cea un. 

Tncjs & yo azujth. by gj6evOa pun 
ne Do p&D gan mein. Tnjan vj o xhon 
Mi xran mo m&jn. Tp&zm{e myjoch. 

jb axheapguyy het. 

Do fzujn mo Zr am. aan San Cejlg. 

« beal Tama, Deans. 

A eqneac ap le. do ethjr of judo. 


aD ajdne c Zyull. yr. 


III. 


Ying Yao Page owb Nac Sea nalc cc. 
«jj na {cpjobaDd an lying ag vol von Eapugn. 


beanajs an longſo, 4 eO cab. 
An con an TONCo Can din. 

bod & ajngjol nan clejc dan cop, 
nomajnn man Si Dajngin Djn. 
Seis Sajnbſon gajm Da. Slön. 
mJns gde. mwn ajnmjn xhrap. 
nac an cane emp an carl, 

y un go dul Tap ceaajb cuan 


Dojlz 


1 


Dolls me ü m' & vo uf. 
ne mug ce i dojlg Dam, 
mup xyjanbocac nd fcaly eau, | 
c ne ab na neh ngpanypotae ngldn 
Cujn me go ſeagſcajn & um Feo)l, 
« Dh&, gan caqbaſo aj uſujl. 
'n con ganb hua jn mum mon, 
ne cõjn glojn go ccol mn cin. 
aj mo copac abb fe ad n, 
cab e ae a TOpaD , Tab, 
long Sta gaè boi bY an, 
rcua d tada & HOH &dOm. 
Tong San dla d ccaë dn anm, 
dan ſcũt a cat am na com. 
ſeol cui The clap na ccedn ngzanb 
man bud fal manb zac xleay Som. 
Tne Zpjanbac Fac che cnag, 
ajn Fiala n da Zane an Sao 
ijne ad cajn & ablac nd ccc, 
an ma d joe ja na 
Slo xa vie june a nta 
nommmede man Dpazon dyn, 
bneaclong na Feolbpatac Cdaon, 
Taob ee aclom opylatac vp. 
nv veatbac natnac nzpnjobac 
gag beaybactae & joa na ccols, 
lo na dm jf FdaOUpnae FEdpmag, 
nd ynaſ edo n eayg moaoglac moons. 
Cjodlajs #1 apj5 nd naß 
Tap In i Sa njo buy leam 
dan baozal Tan bolgajb na won, 
« no edc bopoajb na moean. 

An 
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An cabnan ceangajl. 


beannajs au lougſo anonn tan (ale as dul 
bacalac & numpaè lynnpac lan-cljfve, 

an cneatalae fg H H NH lan cſſjoſmaæ 
ma nba bnonneac cubapeac tjted{dc. 


Ajecjm ain Joqſa cpjoſe neae d' ul ajs an pt}y, 
nan bpyqeean don byojn na (Don) lying na bum So bra. 
byllad maje gaojde wf Taare clean DeaZazo 
o C jumſaſb Vn bao) S0 Taob ma cynne won pn. 
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0 Zjapdjn ccr. 


FEdE onam a jndean Cogan, me On tag an najebronaſo 

c) nJD y doydẽanda onibyq d pojnealea % hin 

Ma bao) map éëdè a'm' ée, yFEde Dap ꝓhine onoſhe, 

j gun ab juyheacca ap none d, a be Ccejndaldca enajbeede. 

AF xava an Tyejmfe adm (ON. San ajne ap aonmHnaoj Opdm, 

«4 nan flo baqcana byeas, yo me agb i mjge an. 

Yana B5yöjncean por Dptcye DV Fae anbuajn da bywl on, 

OPul d cpjaD i epjoe Tom ea,, nm An o ljaj5 mo leise as 

Conayde djd lejsjo mo lc, do CpGjgzeay Zac 05 OpDVvinc, 

ond gen beojnedoman pe cdë a hol chojxeagac hjohöl at. 

Dhaojby, F a byjatan mün, do nada Tojl af ThnomZnaD, 

cojme ad mo node ne d cole, dug me ej, le wJoZnojy. 

en nap noa man do ned, d crkl yholcna man ha jnde ae 

« log « nveapna De, yoezon pb (nat) mo He D 

7, ua an EJEcanTayjy £0, a fTUdZ dᷣnẽgealcajſ Snianslan. 
Cvin 
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Cn an, ne THOMEpAD TC, do Dd lajm a come a eG te 
« Epaob xhjonſa aj agnaje ge an, na ona That a' m' cin. 
Re pojz of mil ge ma mil (Jn cugam an ac uajs us, 
« C j ab Ahjojrholcaẽ cangenuyn, an ba bonyhoelac bal gm 
Tabajn an lead bazy bazn ac voce ain mo deagi m 
Fũ p nao do Fl ajnmeon am Slaje, dom ajmdeojm a Ahja Dns. 
Da noc cojmpeſd ne glojne Tos ja d San hof don νe, 
a CH eb cjubelaoaè Enom. df Ne SO Fpoenariac oom. 
Do bejze map fon bud bavae, i beje fojlbjn ona D, 
Fonn cojnmeyſce an dojb, obne aj an gui. 
0 bay do Zgeabam Fo nad, {0 main a a najm onde 
Tu ein ag an fag bud ea, nd ae Do. ſetjm an getan. 
Sul meallajd fe ajn don, na FEde aj an xyhole xpyjonelaon. 
luga ce al Dyine no DjF. a Blojme map nem nuaſd sys. 
Yan on xox cjan po elo, cal ne ahnt an Napcyyſur, 
an can bud ſcqa mda c&m, ſotg ade na xyhead yyyhojlcnẽyd 
2p nzabajl do (ja vo bajl,) la SN, pe caob cobajn 
Do dea nc an nut na ea nb ne ab, a cue a Deald fa Hum. 
Cuz gn d ꝓſoë man ol aj go baotepnoſmeadc banamajl. 
da SMN ih mol da in, Sun &, Ojmbpnzoza Doin 
A {cat jn do mjll an Yac, do bai xv va jomylav. 
So ccuꝝ ba do map deine an, 8a mo ca d' a ECmmmeageaetd jt. 
Na me alca b man gin, one iin, 50 Ai xojljs 
a xhjoyxhottac j {&jm ſoëN Do atm jougandac a s 
Do v4 6je comban pe 1405, xojljs ja d, a bay bapeaol 
"(an dea c n meapbpoſeac mall, an cl gajb-leagcacpedazcam 
Fojljs x64 an beal man ub 'Fan da nua d man SHA ramnad 
bam na genaob byhjgee ve deda, {4 Taob e Ojnjonea. 
Chobe apy na fFEace oped glaca mine mea, 
c nod Seal malla cnãt af by, cala feangmalla eanzyn. 
q quna wy dot ijl ne ad yen, do bua dead a Si SMA 
do ee i ſobua na nb, dae «JT onajb. 

R r Da 


(© $06 ) 


Da mealtea pe 4jllead na {FL vin Ejpzon a cjJab clady n, 

mo nudy nj {ojmeatlca (jb a fcuad cjuẽ,j da eyilbym. 

= = = - Da0jb a Dptae man god mo & node o d ceaplin. 

on Boyd gen gear aolaëè me neambaogal oye an olfjZptjD. 
Ara an Tuat zo lein pub j oa mbeyo aondyne ad aba, 

nj Byrd nac compinac cjll, a epue tjompinae tejobyh. 
Tugajd udjb ae mo He, a SHV pomayſede ajndglj de, 

« p& hon nan Sohm man Slojn, j# onm ne 4JonZzntd Fa ad. 


— —ẽ—ẽ—ẽ 


II. 


Sjleac don yhean gun oj Do rein me, 'mudjn lujsin dom mon, 

{TEJD a Da Tpjan jo DjOm nuajn a mum ajn do COmpanD ljom. 

ne aẽda ſjopaydbe Zu & Da Fjop-cun aj fljab uy xhloy 

So yyujl mo S nada man blaje nan ande ajn an nod nean 
DON. h 

Shjl me yhẽjn nac a cedface pn opm pdeygdD Hd mo node. 

"ide xa gye aë d na Des me man Beall an maojn;— 

ra naon Sn mae xyulm rein agu an ea d Has mo éë node, 

an gleayran flejbe guy me ya 0 dtnnede, of d ontèc beje 
na lujde. 

Ta y jn le mo cad Feape an mo pocd 1510. — 

e aa Ejnjou 1m leroy mo bnon random ;— 

nuajn a Fmunjmfe an d ëunf ade ain « e bpead Doh, 

bjm a gen Sol Gl je ag i do Thom. 

50 ya me Fe61mnn la an dona om buacajl von, 

1 compar ſejmyde no Deg n 0 plup na req. ;— 

ru naoin SH mac xrulm jn aguy an gaga ajn ät, 

no 50 no bla maojſ af c e ful ya bceyd ge anon. 


Pe 


( 07 


Pt nan bole lei &, mol ad mj{c grad mo code; 

pe nap bole lei &, fuſoye me le na £dojb ;— 

pe nan bole le &, mjle ac nie Tp lap a epojee, 

"#4 pEalT an col ajſ am beat a pobajl, j cu bᷣneoſd mo c Hoyde. 
Sd ja vjlyF ene d Dona, ma jmgim Tu uajm? 

njl eolaſ eum do se dgum, cum do cjud na do éluyd: 

cd mo adj raoj le anom aguſ mo majm yao bnon ;— 

Tx mo Saolca do mon « re jnð lom, agu mo guad bad uajm. 
Tx emvrje ajn mo ite mon Co Dbaãd me neal, 

ac d m jnea m OfpT{a, t ad gᷣnũd; ma byhan an o « nein; 
£40) do ẽunſaſbe ge do Djulta me an Toman ujle go lein — 
a & nac un crbante cad af a habapyaſe vo le aba am bpcyg ? 


III. 


A mb ne ac ajn i jn jmjun ſhaeta nad an can Ahl ac eli 
bachuſ gan Fe acht, i d a chu arpiche ap ccrt 
Acha nad na hege vo H Hh düjmh go hn 
mon bajnepeabhach an yhẽjle Su eag cu « She ajn de bufe 
A. vubhach vo ohe j he at{yo Cjaghe ana dh lan do ch mha oh 
a phl in na de abh buoh gaolmha c] aguſ cl; 
buoh Vgũch yjal an cadyhlajch Sedan de bupe 
5 DY/n-mon 6 chyjall e ca an jah ga Ray ajn Sc 
An Aal he an amb j aH do Thugeadh gach ev1F 
anja ach vizmbh buoh gnath leyſ ene ach jy el 
ra jh chi ſjche Fil, n Nayy av jmghydh ajn c 
0 chyjall an bay ajn Shed an mhac chojnnejt b 
R r 2 Ale ac 
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Ale ac ata ad ghe u - chl yo ajn gh jg ujp chumayas bh adh 

ann alo bhj x j mea mhujl. nN, chl ub. xjũjg agu A 

lea abhejch ple dea mul cejme a mhujl man af vollaq do chach 

Sun aj do chajſg oh go lee amhaijl ca plẽjſun chonnay an lan 

Cja do chujn ea clujchmhyde na Raf ap jubhal? 

cja bh na buad an chunnajt o conndche no bann gach clv 

cja bhea a chugajnn le uma an plata on mumhajn 

o tag uũjun cojuneal nacuyoedchra Sedan de bupe 

An dyhl a jch mhojn bhejn ceannag a cel Fa Fpome 

1 ann do lan halla budh nach ajce aſ jF nuajdheachc- c ojl 

nel ann {Je aca ach gãjn {jpedvajzh mid 14 bnöjn 

ſe mo oha dh dedc nach an frajomancach abeſch na lujghe an- 
Dun mon 

Yo Sa h mha an TE ro chun an buy ap ecrl 

o leis Vn go e&jn lh go clap na Human 

mrp ach gun Eag udjnn an ea mea ml Seaan de bupe 

ij bEeapyach Sin Euobano competes ro an plata 4 Fjubal 

Ta ccd ag zach manedch õ clap na mrman 

ce acht le na neaẽ nad Zan ge aan inn 

Ta ajn8gjod gan alla le fazajl « cuajm 

mel ea abacad nua jn nac majnea agaj; Sea an de bye 

Se aëd cead v aꝝ gan bytzz 14 va hjchjod 4 wr 

So and « SE, Do nein an dada nudph 

O TEdET nic DE od. ae nad o Cin an ubajll 

do TEdF an lat an tag tr Sheadm de bra 

Al Dubhac an Green club ag caojne ua o baſajZead Er 

a guſ rea na cine copohehe an hach chnin 

Ta an a gad jn xo lj6g mo Ha ſan dn 

ag uſ n cymnozgad m νοα Do miſe ain Sheaan de brpc. 


IV. Eamonn 
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IV. 


Eamonn acnnc. 


Sd &i alwnn de ag, na byh4jnnzj}b cceanðN, 
bad jad, {de dla do Mlle! 

{50 bxhyl mo node va fla, map Arnd gad, 
le bla gajn mon ha da Ml lea. 

Da byh So EH ˖ beje muß cejle lea, 

ed om beat Do r jubalyuun! 

* {50 n&5xam Zde Sajd ais falod le 'm gean 
a jn cojllT}5 Saba an H e N 

SSO Dern yen abean, ce mon & do meay, 

' 1 majn ljom cu dom DJjultad! 

ce Dj Tu me gan flajnce dgam ? 

San Fac uo coin ajn mo Fjrbalea. 

ij Dana mo lam, n hace ac mo Sad, 
ace a gan! ma bjonun xu ſjubal ljom, 

Ea mou ac n add agad aun, 

{dF bac ani ann d D hard 

Sa nad 4 Cumaun! fd Snad Fac Ne! 
an cnjallya feat don mumajn ljom? 

mun abyxhags mij So Tejmjn ecol i jmind, 

W uayfle na byhe aH d gh daD. 

c.. cujlnn, Fama 7 bjolan, 

bla a q bla na nwblayb. 

pla nda don dyVlleabaH Nun 7 Topdmun, 

If u 50 mulla SlMne. 

Sa bab eneaqoa com! oo pane ljom na {zOo)lL, 
«50 \nirwinn ac aD Dt, 


So mbyEdpp ljom do Sean, a fe ane ga pun nd bycan! 


no nãũ nu na nom nuan Fagyyun! 


och! 


— 


— - * 
— —— — 
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och! jF exac lag abjom, (mo plajnde uajm da idem, 
le £nad f Ton mu Do Epics me. 

{50 dobãjl ljom da mꝰõſdeam: a8 lan lad amv | 
o Dyd ga me ajn dic na cëjlle. 

$00 beagyinn aleaban gan beg Owe le xoubonn, 
go Wotdamynn Tu do toad aj cedd beau. 

vo nac ajun lead anonn dan dumm na cconn, 
F * 150 Tjhi&)5 vin dan Doman So lein ope®.” 

* mun andda Tu an am go nflod tu ljom 

1 Ty&je myſe ann gan Fjycaèt, 
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* This, and another line, marked with inverted commas, were wanting in the copy 
when it was firſt obtained; but as the ſenſe was perfect without them, it was tranſlated, 
and ſent to preſs.—dSince that, theſe lines were ſupplied from recollection, and are 
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Thug me an cuũjnc q bajne ga ljom, maqtap. (Me ajn eig mo 
Vbajl, 
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den boee Sai cee me j cojtleay mo & bane, 

neil pjon, ml pea nad, nel gal na co om cnc, 

le he ud na cca ad, no g HD na CCOMPUNAE. 

Yoleun! mo oeacajn! mo mjlleand! mo bnon, mo epat! 

mo ceol exe myly{! mo mea! mo rajobroy Dan ! 

cja hojgcea d ajn due beje ajn bujlead, no bpejn man dam! 

no od vol a vo lead mo hej Fae lt. 
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bean dub an glean. 
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A DVERTIS EME N T. 


THE flory of the following Tale is to be found in the ancient 
hiſtory of Ireland, and is related by KEATING, O'HALLORAN, 
WARNER, Oc. | 
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Mr. and Mrs. TR A N T, 


THIS 
T L E 
Is reſpectfully addreſſed, 
By their obliged, 
And moſt obedient Servant, 


Chartotte SBrooke. 


INTRODUCTION. | 


— mms MY 


A ccomplith'd Pair! theſe ſimple lays, 
With favour's eye peruſe ; 

And take- froni me, in artleſs phraſe,. 
The meſlage of the Muſe. 


A Muſe, who ne'er, on Pindus' mount, 
Trod inſpiration's ground; 

Nor drank ſweet frenzy from the fount, 
Where raptures breathe around. 


But a bright Power, whom Nature forms, 
And Nature's ſcenes inſpire ; 

Who mounts the winds, and rides the ſtorms, 
And glows with Heaven's own fire ! 


Who train'd, of old, our fires to fame, 
And led them to the field; 
Taught them to glow with Freedom's flame, 
And Freedom's arms to wield. 


With the wild War-Sons fir'd the ſoul, | | 
And ſped the daring blow !— 8 | | 

Or, bow'd to Pity's ſoft controul, 1 
Wept o'er a dying foe, 
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Or ſcarch'd all Nature's treaſures round, 
To deck a favourite fair; 

Or tun'd to love a tender ſound, 
And ſang a faithful paar. 


This power, while late my couch I preſs'd, 
To mental fight appear'd ; 

To my charm'd ſoul ſweet words addreſs d, 
By waking Fancy heard. 


Shrin'd in the form of reverend age, 
The friendly viſion came; 

Rob'd as of old, a Bardic Sage, 
And took * Craftine's name. 


„ O thou, (he cry'd) whoſe timid mind 
« Its purpoſe would delay! 

„Half ſhrinking from it, —yet inclin'd,— 
« Half daring, to eſſay. 


« Let not the frown of critic wrath, 
“Or ſmile of critic ſcorn, 

„ Afﬀright thee from the ſplendid path, 
* Fame and the Muſe adorn. 


«© The 


C najydj ne, a celebrated Iriſh Bard who flouriſhed in A. M. 3648. Vide 
KEATING. 
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« The critic ſtorm, that proudly rends 
« The oaks of Learning's Hill, 

Will paſs thy ſhrub, that lowly bends, 
« Nor deign its growth to kill. 


* 


« Fre ſun's eclipſe thy ray; 
£ 


Lag 


Thy little {tar awhile may gleam, 
« Till Fho:bus brings the day. 


£ 


* 


For oft the Muſe, a gentle gueſt, 


„ Dwells in a female form; 
6 


* 


And patriot fire, a female breaſt, 
May ſure unqueſtion'd warm. 


* No more thy glorious taſk refuſe, 
Nor ſhrink from fancy'd harms, 

« But, to the eye of Britain's: Mule, 
« Preſent a ſiſter's charms. 


Thee hath the fweet enchantreſs taught 
« The accents of her tongue ; | 

« Pour'd on thine ear her lofty thought, 
« Celeſtial as the ſung. 


« Now let her ſee thy grateful heart 
„Wich fond ambition burn, 

« Proud if thou can'ſt, at leaſt in part, 
« Her benefits return, 


Shine, while thou can'ſt, pale trembling beam, 


Long, 
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Long, her neglected harp unſtrung, 
« With glooms encircl'd round ; 
Long o'er its ſilent form ſhe hung, 
« Nor gave her ſoul to ſound. 


Rous'd from her. trance, again to reign, 

« And re-aflert her fame, 

She comes, and deigns thy humble ſtrain 
« The herald of her claim. 


Swells not thy ſoul with noble ing 
« This honor to embrace, 

Which partial fates for thee decide, 

« With ſuch diſtinguiſh'd grace ?— 


Coward from the bright path aſlign'd, 


Thy feet had turn'd away, 


From the bright prize thine eye declin'd, 
Too weak for Glory's ray: 


Did not a ſteadier ſoul exhort, 

« A ſteadier counſel guide, 

With zeal thy timid mind ſupport, 
« And its vain terrors chide. 


I know the Pair by Genius lov'd, 


By every Muſe inſpir'd, 


Who thy unpractis'd ſtrains approv'd, 
And thy ambition fir'd ! 
« To 
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| 

« To them the Muſe» of ancient days | nn 

« Avows the tribute due; | | 
To them her grateful thanks ſhe pays, | 

« And—coward !—not to you. | il 


« What ſhould ſhe do her love to ſhew ?— N il 
« From all her ample ſtore, | 
„% What favours can her hand beſtow | 
© That were not theirs before? 


Les, ſhe can add thoſe generous joys, dil 
« That ſympathy of hearts, | 10 

« Which kindred ſentiment employs, 
« And worth to worth imparts. 


Go then to thy accompliſh'd friends; 
„The Muſe commands thee go; 

« Bear them the grateful gift ſhe ſends, 
« "Tis all the can beſtow. 


4 Bear them the pride of ancient days; 
« Truth, ſcience, virtue, fame; 

« The lover's faith, the poet's praiſe, 
The patriotic flame! 


Un « All 


d The mention of the Muſe, in this place, may appear rather too claſſical, but the 
ancient Iriſh had their Muſe, as well as the Greeks and Romans, and her name was 


be-guba. 
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« All in the royal Pair confeſs'd, 
« Whoſe TALE the Bard purſues ; 

« Like them, united, grac'd and bleſs'd 
« By Virtue, and the Muſe, 


Bow to dark Cobthach's fierce command, 
When ſtruggling Erin groan'd; 

And, cruſh'd beneath his bloody hand, 
Her ſlaughter'd ſons bemoan'd; 


Of all whoſe honeſt pity dar'd 
One tear humane to ſhed; 


My life alone the ſavage ſpar'd, 
Nor touch'd the ſacred head. 


Protected by the Muſe's pow'r, 
And the Bard's hallow'd name, 

I ſcap'd the death-devoted hour, 
The hour of blood and ſhame ! 


UV u 2 


When 
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When Nature pleaded, Pity wept, 
And Conſcience cry'd in vain ; 
When all the powers of vengeance ſlept 


Upon a monarch {lain. 


Shock'd Hiſtory, from the dreadful day, 
Recoil 'd with horror pale, 


And, ſhrinking from the dire diſplay, 
Left half untold the tale ! 


But I, ſad witneſs of the ſcene ! 
Can well its woes atteſt ; h 
When the dark blade, with murder keen, 
Spar'd not a brother's breaſt *, 


When Nature, preſcient as my ſoul, 
With earthquakes rock'd the ground ; 
Air bade its deepeſt thunders roll, 
And lightnings flath'd around ! 


While, 


> Cobthach, a prince of an envious and aſpiring temper, repining at the greatneſs 
of his brother, Laoghaire Lork, then monarch of Ireland, determined to wade 
through murder to the throne. To effect this purpoſe, he pretended illneſs, and was 
conſtantly and affectionately viſited by his unſuſpecting brother; but finding that he 
ſtill came attended, and, therefore, gave no opportunity for the meditated blow, he 
requeſted a private interview with him ; it was granted, and the following day ap- 
pointed for the purpoſe; Laoghaire came, but found his brother apparently dead; 
and bending over him, in the bitterneſs of his ſorrow, was ſtabbed, by the perfidious 
and ungrateful Cobthach, to the heart. See KEATING, WARNER, &c. 
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While, on each blaſting beam, their forms, 
(The ſons of death) were rear'd ; 

And, louder than the mingling ſtorms, 
The ſhrieks of ghoſts were heard! 


Till, Oh! dark, chearleſs, flow and late, 
The burden'd morn aroſe ; 

When forth, to meet impending fate, 
Alone the monarch goes, 


In vain ſome guard do I conjure ; 
No heed will he beſtow : 

I follow to the fatal door,— 
I hear the deadly blow !— 


Hold, villain, hold !—but ſhort'ning breath 
Arreſts my feeble cries ; 

And ſeals awhile, in tranſient death, 
My light-deteſting eyes. 


Yet ſoon, to further horrors doom'd, 
I rais'd my fickening head ; 

And Life her languid pow'rs reſum' d, — 
To ſee Life's comfort fled. 


The groans of Death around me riſe, 
Scarce yet diſtinctly heard! 

While Fate, to my uncloſing eyes, 
In bloody pomp appear d 


As 
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As when the Spirit of the Deep 
His dreadful courſe maintains ; 

While his loos'd winds o'er Ocean ſweep, 
And gloomy horror reigns ! 


Satiate with groans, and fierce with blood, 


The dark malignant power 
Rides, in grim triumph, o'er the flood, 
And rules the deathful hour 


So the dire Cobthach, drunk with gore, 
And glorying to deſtroy ; 

Aloft victorious horrors bore, 
And ſmil'd with hideous joy. 


Cloſe by the murder'd Monarch's fide, 
The earth brave Ollioll e preſs'd ; 

A dagger, bath'd in life's warm tide, 
Yet quivering 1n his breaſt. 


Claſp'd round the dying Prince's neck, 
His little Maon“ lay; 


While the third dagger roſe to ſtrike 
Its unreſiſting prey. 


4 Macon, ſon to Ollioll Aine. 


Rous'd 


© Ollioll Aine, ſon to Laoghaire Lore, who was thus murdered by his brother 
Cobthach. | 
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Rous'd at that ſight; to madneſs ſtung, 
I ruſh'd amid the foe; 

And, o'er the trembling victim flung, 
I met the deſtin'd blow. 


O happy wound ! cloſe to my breaſt, 
(Tho' ſtreaming from the knife) 

My precious charge, thus ſav'd, I preſs'd, 
And guarded him with life. 


Shock'd at the ſacrilegious ſtroke, 
The arm of death recoil 'd ; 

While from the croud the paſſions broke 
That in their boſoms boil'd, 


The royal blood, that round them ſtream'd, 
They could with calmneſs view ; 

But, for the Bard, their frenzy deem'd 
The fierceſt vengeance due ! 


A thouſand ſwords to guard me roſe, 
Amid the conflia's roar ; 
While ſafe, from his ſurrounding foes, 


My trembling charge I bore, 


Long while he ſeem'd, with life alone, 
To ſcape that fatal day ; 
For Reaſon, from his little throne, 


In terror fled away, 
; While 
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While thus bereft of ſenſe he grew, 


No fears the court invade, 


And ſafe in the Uſurper's view, 


The beauteous maniac play'd. 


Reaſon, at length, a ſecond dawn, 
With cheering luſtre, ſhed ; 

And, from the Tyrant's pow'r withdrawn, 
To Munſter's King we fled. 


There, long conceal'd from every fae, 


Beneath the royal care, 
I ſaw my lovely ſcion grow, 
And ſhoot its branch in air. 


Oh, while I view'd his blooming face, 
And watch'd his opening mind ; 

While, in a form of matchleſs grace, 
I ſaw each virtue ſhrin'd ; 


With more than a parental pride, 


My throbbing heart o'erflow'd ; 
And each fond thought, to hope ally'd, 
With ſweet prediction glow'd ! 


One daughter, bright in beauty's dawn, 
The royal cares beguil'd ; 

All ſportive as the gladſome fawn, 
And as the moon-beam mild. 


Like 
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Like the firff infants of the ſpring, 
Sweet opening to the view; 

Fann'd by the breeze's tender wing, 
And freſh with morning dew. 


Such were fair Moriat's growing charms, 
So bright her dawning ſky ; 

And beauty, young, with early harms, 
Was cradled in her eye. 


By ties of ſweet attraction drawn, 
And pair'd by infant love, 

Oft, lightly ſporting o'er the lawn, 
The royal children rove; 


Together chaſe the gilded fly, 
Or pluck the blooming flower ; 

Or boughs, with buſy hands, ſupply, 
To weave the little bower. 


But now, as years and ſtature grow, 
Maturer ſports ariſe ; 

Now Mäon bends the ſtrongeſt bow, 
And Moriat gives the prize. 


Light dance the happy hours along, 
To love's enchanting lay ; 
And pleaſure tunes the ſweeteſt ſong ! 
And every ſcene is gay. 
| X x 


But 


„ 
But ſoon each beauteous viſion flies 
That bliſsful fancy forms; 


As the ſoft ſmile of azure ſkies 
Is chac'd by chiding ſtorms. 


Again fate lours, and dangers frown— 
The bloody Cobthach hears— 


Once more the dagger threats to drown 
In Mäon's blood his fears. 


And muſt we fly ?—muſt Mion's heart 
Its Moriat then forego ?— 

Muſt he with every comfort part, 
To ſhun his cruel foe ?— 


He muſt ; there are no other means 
Of life or ſafety nigh; 

Our only hope on Gallia leans, 
And thither mult he fly. 


What tears !—what anguiſh !—what deſpair !— 
At length he bade adieu; 
Ah when again his faithful fair, — 


His native land to view !?— 


« Yes, ſoon again ! (he proudly cries ;) 
In vengeance too array'd ! 


« On this right arm my hope relies, 
« And Gallia's friendly aid.“ 


But 
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But Mion knew not yet, how near, 
How tenderly ally'd, 

To his own blood ;—how very dear 
The victims that had dy'd. 


Firſt, his weak health, and tender years, 
Bade the dire truth conceal, 

Which after, (though from different fears,) 
We did not dare reveal. 


For when, as ſtrength and knowledge grew, 
He heard the tale unfold ; | 

But half its horrors giv'n to view, 
And half his wrongs untold: 


When, but as kindred to his fire, 
The Monarch's death he heard ; 

Then, in his ſoul's quick mounting fire, 
His royal race appear'd. 


Indignant paſſions fill'd his eye, 
And from his accents broke; 

While the pale lip, and burſting ſigh, 
His burden'd ſoul beſpoke. 


In vain, his fury to aſſuage, 
I every art beſtow'd ; 
Still, with the raſh reſolves of rage, 


His reſtleſs boſom glow'd. 
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In ſuch a cauſe, his arm alone 
Of ample force he deems ; 

And, to pluck murder from its throne, 
A ſlight adventure ſeems, . 


His youth, his raſhneſs I bewail'd,— 
I trembled to behold ; 

And fear, and pitying love prevail'd 
To leave dire truths untold, 


To Gallia now fate call'd—ſtill, {till 
His birth we dar'd not ſhew ; 

We dreaded leſt ſome fatal ill 
Should from the knowledge flow, 


Youth's headlong paſſions mov'd our fears 
The ſecret to ſecure, 

Till practis'd thought, and manher years, 
His mind and arm mature. 


When, from his weeping Moriat torn, 
He bade the laſt adieu; 

When from her fight—her palace borne, 
He ceas'd its walls to view ; | 


Then freſh diſtractions fill'd his breaſt, 
The fears of anxious love; 

Ah !—by ſome happier youth addreſt,— 
Should Moriat faithleſs prove ! 
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He ſtopp'd—his frame with anguiſh ſhook ; 


With groans his boſom roſe ; 


The wildneſs of his air and look 
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My ſoul with terror froze. 


Dear guardian of my orphan ſtate ! 


(At length he faultering cry'd,) 
Thee too—thee too his cruel fate 
„From Maon muſt divide! 


To tend thy lovelier pupil's youth, 
„ Do thou behind remain; 
Remind her of her Mion's truth, 
His conſtancy, his pain. 


Thou who haſt form'd my Moriat's heart, 
„With ſweet and happy ſkill ; 

Obedient to thy gentle art, 

« And faſhion'd to thy will : 


O ſtill that heart, thoſe wiſhes guide 
« Beneath ſoft Love's controul ; 


Whate'er in abſence may betide, 
« To ſhake me from her ſoul. 


« Should ever, from that beauteous breaſt, 


(e 


« Its fond impreſſion ſtray ; 
Should aught e'er chaſe the tender gueſt, 
„With thoughtleſs mirth away; 


“% Then 
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Ihen let thy ſweet and melting hand 
« On the ſoft harp complain, 

« More ſkilful than the magic wand, 

« Awake the powerful ſtrain, 


Jo call, like ſpirits from their ſphere, 
« Fach trembling paſſion round, 

« Its ſpellful potency to hear, 
« And ſigh to ev'ry ſound ! 


« The mournful ſweetneſs ſoon will bring 
« To mind her Mion's woe; 

And mem'ry, o'er the tender ſtring, 
In faithful tears will flow, 


Alas, thine eye rejects my prayer 

O yet, let pity ſway ! * 
« Or ſee vain life no more my care, 

„Or now conſent to ſtay !” 


Diſtracted, — ſhock'd at his command; 
In vain all arts I try'd, 

His cruel purpoſe to withſtand, 
And with him {till abide : 


In vain all arguments addreſt, 
In vain did I implore; 
He wept—he ſtrain'd me to his breaſt, — 


But left me on the ſhore. 
Sad, 
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Sad, devious, careleſs of their courſe, 
My loncly ſteps return'd, 
While ſorrow drain'd its weeping ſource, 


And age's anguiſh mourn'd. 


Bereft of him for whom alone 
Lite deign'd to keep a care, 

For him I heav'd the ceaſzleſs groan, 
And breath'd the ceaſcleſs pray'r. 


Il only liv'd at his requeſt, 
His bidding to obey ; 

And chear his Moriat's faithful breaſt, 
To walting grief a prey. 


From her fair eye to wipe the tear, 
Her guardian and her guide: 

Dear co my heart! but doubly dear, 
As Maon's deſtin'd bride. 


O, abſence ! tedious thy delay, 
And ſad thy hours appear; 

While numbering ſighs recount each day 
That fills the long, long year. 


Yet not devoid of hope we griev'd, 
For oft glad tidings came 

Oft our reviving ſouls receiv'd 
The news of Maon's fame. 


The 
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The prince of Gallia's fertile land, 

To Erin's throne ally'd, 
Grac'd his young kinſman with command, 
And plac'd him near his fide. 


Together o'er the martial field 
They chaſe the routed foe ; 

Together war's fierce terrors wield, 
And ſtrike the glorious blow ! 


At length, to him the ſole command 
Of Gallia's armies fell, 

For now, his train'd and valiant hand 
Well knew her foes to quell. 


The terror of the Gallic arms 
To eaſt,—to weſt he ſpread, 

And, ſafe return'd from fierce alarms, 
His conquering powers he led. 


All tongues his proweſs now atteſt ; 
Exulting Moriat hears ; 

The ſounds bring rapture to her breaſt, 
And muſick to her ears. 


« Now, now, (ſhe cry'd) what hinders now 
„The work his virtue plan'd ? 

« What hinders to perform his vow, 
And free his captive land?“ 


( 


« Ah Moriat! bright in every charm 
« That Nature's power could give! 

* Ah, haſte thy tender breaſt to arm 
« Hear the dire news—and live! 
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Prepare thy Miion to diſown; 
Thy thoughts from love divide; 

* The daughter of the Gallic throne 
« Is deſtin'd for his bride.” 


Ah ſounds of death !—ſhe faints, ſhe falls ! 


Down ſinks the beauteous head. — 
At length our care to life recalls, 
But peace, alas ! is fled. 


6% Where now eis Virtue ?—where is Love? 
« O Faith! O Pity !—where ? 

« Can Mion cruel,—perjur'd prove, 
And falſe as fondly ſwear ? 


« Ah no, ah no !—it cannot be |— 
« Too well that heart I know !— 

„ Alas !-—-now, now the cauſe I ſee 

« Whence all my ſorrows flow ! 


« Fly, fly Craftine to thy Lord 
« My ſoul's entreaty bear ! 
« And O! may Heaven calm ſeas afford, 
« And {wifteſt winds prepare! 
Ty 


« Tell 
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Tell him, it is my true requeſt, 

« It is my firm command, 

That Love, a fond imprudent gueſt, 
« No more reſtrain his hand. 


Tell him, he freely may eſpouſe 

« My happy rival's charms ; 

Tell him, I give him back his vows, 
« I yield him to her arms. 


So may the ſtrength of Gallia's throne 
« Attend a filial prayer, 

And force our tyrant to atone 

« For all the wrongs we bear, 


Alas! I fear it will not be 


„ 'Too faithful is his heart! 
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From vows ſo dear, from Love and me 
„He never will depart. 


Even now, perhaps, his ſoftening ſoul 
« 'The fond ideas move, 

And yield it to the ſweet controul 

« Ot—ah, too mighty Love! 


Friends, kindred, country, honor, fame, 
« And vengeance are forgot ; 

And, with a fond, ill-omen'd flame, 
„His fighing ſoul is fraught, 


« Q haſte 
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« O haſte thee then, ere yet too late, 
« To ſhield thy pupil's fame ; 

« To ſnatch it from impending fate, 
„And from impending ſhame ! 


„ Tell him his country claims him now,— 
& 'To her his heart he owes; 


And ſhall a love-breath'd wiſh, or vow, 
« 'That glorious claim oppoſe ?— 


« Tell him to act the patriot part 
« 'That Erin's woes demand ; 

Tell him, would he ſecure my heart, 
He muſt reſign my hand. — 


« Haſte, haſte thee hence !—tell him—yet ſtay !— 
« O Heaven! my heart inſpire ! 

« O what—what further ſhall I ſay, 
« His ſoul with fame to fire !— 


« Soft—ſoft—'tis mine !—O happy hour 
&« It cannot fail to move! | 

O bleſt be Erin's guardian pow'r! 
And bleſt be patriot love!“ 


While thus the ſweet Enthuſiaſt ſpeaks, 
She ſeems o'er earth to riſe; 
Sublime emotions fluſh her cheeks, 
And fill her radiant eyes! 
1572 
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In her ſoft hand the ſtyle ſhe takes, 
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And the beech tablet holds ; 


And there the ſoul of glory wakes, 
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And all her heart unfolds. 


"Tis done l- now haſte thee hence, (the cry'd) 


« With this to Gallia fly ;— 
And O! let all thy power be try'd, 
* To gain him to comply! 


O fire his ſoul with glory's flame! 
« O ſend me from his heart ! 
Before his country, and his fame, 
Let bluſhing love depart !— 


For me,—on duty I rely, 

« My firm ſupport to prove ; 
And Erin ſhall the room ſupply 
« Of Mion and of love.” 


Bleſt be thy ſoul ! O peerleſs maid ! 
« Bright ſun of virtue's heaven! 
For O! to thee, her light, her aid, 
And all her powers are given!“ 


2 


went: 


f « Before the uſe of paper or parchment, the matter on which the Iriſh wrote 
« their letters was on tables cut out of a beech tree, and ſmoothed by a plane, which 
« they infcribed with an iron pencil, called a fy/e; the letters themſelves were 
« anciently termed Feadha (woods) from the matter ori which they were written, 
« as well as becauſe they were the names of trees; and this was the practice of other 


« nations before paper and parchment were diſcovered.” 
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went: I bounded o'er the wave, 
To Gallia's verdant ſhore ; 

The winds a ſwift conveyance gave, 
And ſoon to harbour bore. 


And ſoon, at Gallia's ſplendid court, 

I lowly bent the knee, 

While fondeſt hopes my heart tranſport; 
Again my Prince to ſee. 


My hopes were juſt. Sublime he came, 
Array'd in glory's charms ! 

I panted to unfold my name,— 
To ruſh into his arms !— 


It muſt not be ;—a cloſe diſguiſe 
My face and form conceals ; 

No token, to my Mäon's eyes, 
As yet, his Bard reveals. 


Patient, as Moriat bade, I wait, 
Collecting all my power, 


Till, to the buſy forms of ſtate, 
Succeeds the feſtive hour. 


The feaſt is o'er ;—the light'ned board 
With ſparkling ſhells is crown'd ; 
And numbers next their aid afford, 


And give new ſoul to ſound, 
Then, 
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Then, then my harp I trembling take, 
And touch its lofty ſtring, 

While Moriat's lines its powers awake, 
And, as ſhe bade I ſing, 


Mäon! bright and deathleſs name 
Heir of Glory !—ſon of fame 

Hear, O hear the Muſe's ſtrain ! 

Hear the mourning Bard complain !— 
Hear him, while his anguiſh flows 
O'er thy bleeding country's woes, 
Hear, by him, her Genius ſpeak ! 
Hear her, aid and pity ſeek ! 


« Mäon, (ſhe cries) behold my ruin'd land! 
„The proſtrate wall, the blood-ſtain'd field. 
«Behold my ſlaughter'd ſons, and captive fires, 
« Thy vengeance imprecate, thy aid demand ! 
« (From reeking {ſwords and raging fires 
No arm but thine to ſhield.) 
« Come ſee what yet remains to tell 
„ Of horrors that befell! 
« Come ſee where death, in bloody pomp array 'd, 
« Triumph'd o'er thy flaughter'd race! 
„Where murder ſhew'd his daring face, 


And ſhook his deadly blade. 
« Hark! 
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* Hark !—hark - that deep-drawn figh !— 
Hark! from the tomb my flaughter'd Princes cry! 
„ Still Attention! hold thy breath !— 
* Liſten to the words of death! | | 
* Start not Maon !—arm thy breaſt ! ' [ 
„Hear thy royal birth confeſt. | 
Hear the ſhade of Laoghaire tell 
* All the woes his houſe befell.“ 


Son of my ſon! (he cries,) O Mion ! hear !— 
« Yes, yes,—our child thou art ! | 
« Well may the unexpected tale +1 
Thus turn thy beauty pale! N 
Let chear, my ſon, thy fainting heart, , | 
And ſilent, give thine ear. 


„Son of Ollioll's love art thou, 
“Offspring of his early vow. 
One dreadful morn our fall beheld, 
One dagger drank our kindred blood; if 
One mingling tide the ſlaughter ſwell'd, 
And murder bath'd amid the royal flood. 


% Apain,—again they riſe to fight !— 
„ The horrors of that fatal day !— 

« Encircling peril ! wild affright ! 
*« Groans of death, and deep diſmay ! 


„See 
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« Sec Erin's dying Princes preſs the ground 


« See gaſping patriots bleed around 
e See thy grandfire's cloſing eye 
„Hear his laſt expiring figh ! 
„Hear thy murder'd fire, in death, 
«+ Bleſs thee with his lateſt breath !— 


« Tears !—ſhall tears for blood be paid? 
Vengeance hopes for manly aid! 


* There—to yon tomb direct thine eyes !— 
++ See the ſhade of Ollioll riſe ! 


„Hark !—he groans !—his airy fide 
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„ Still ſhews the wound of death! 
Still, from his boſom, flows the crimſon tide, 
As when he firſt reſign'd his guiltleſs breath 


„% Mion! (he cries,) O hear thy fire! | 
See, from the tomb, his mangled form ariſe ! 
Vengeance !—vengeance to inſpire, 

It meets thine aching eyes! 


Speak I to an infant's ears, 

With ſhuddering blood and flowing tears ?— 
Rouſe thee !—rouſe thy daring ſoul ! 
Start at once for glory's goal 


© 
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„ Ruſh 
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« Ruſh on Murder's blood-ſtain'd throne ! 


« Tear from his brow my crown! 
Pluck, pluck the fierce barbarian down! 
And be triumphant vengeance all thy own !”_ 


Ha !—I behold thy ſparkling eyes! 

Erin !—'tis done !—thy Tyrant dies! 
Thy Mion comes to free his groaning land ! 
To do the work his early virtue plann'd. 

He comes, the heir of Laoghaire's ſplendid crown 
He comes, the heir of Ollioll's bright renown ! 
He comes, the arm of Gallia's hoſt ; 

Valour's fierce and lovely boaſt ! 

Gallia's grateful debt is paid; 

See, ſhe gives her generous aid ! 

Her warriors round their hero preſs ; 
They ruſh, his wrongs, his country to redreſs. 


But, ah! what ſtar of beauty's ſky 
Beams wonder on my dazzled eye ? 
What form of light 1s here ? 
And wherefore falls that ſoftly trembling tear: 
Fair viſion ! do thy ſorrows flow, 
To balm a ſtranger's woe! 
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Thoſe dear drops that Pity brings, 

How bright, how beauteous they appear ! 
The radiance of each tender tear 

Might gem the diadems of kings! 


Ah, tis Gallia's royal fair !— 
Her fole and lovely heir bon 
O Nature! ſee thy power confeſt ! 
See that dear, that beauteous breaſt 
Beat with thy myſtic throb ! 
Hear the big ſob 
Heave the ſoft heart, and ſhake the tender frame 
O bright abode of Pity's power ! 
Sweet altar of her trembling flame ! 
Well (faireſt!) in this fateful hour, 
Well may thy tears thy kindred race proclaim ! 
Well may'ſt thou weep for Erin's woes, 
Since, 1n thy veins, the blood of Laoghaire flows ! 


Monarch of the Galhc throne, 
Liſt to my voice !— 
An union that might make the world thy own, 
Now courts thy choice. | 


See the bright daughter of thy love ! 
Yet unmated 1s thy dove. 
Can that ſoft hand a ſcepter wield ?— 


Can that fair breaſt a nation ſhield ?— 
No, 
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No,—but with our prince ally'd, 

Erin's lov'd and lovely bride, 
Then, our joint empire, how might it extend ! 
And wide our glittering ſtandards be unfurl'd ! 
To our united power the earth might bend, 
And our high ſceptre, then, ſhould ſway a world ! 


Thus, delegated, while I ſpoke, 
My mandate to obey ; 
Swift on my words the Princeſs broke, 
And rapt my powers away. 


Never will I conſent (ſhe cry'd) 
To wear thy country's crown; 
Nor ever be thy Mion's bride, 
« Tho' ſplendid his renown! | 


% Yet think not, Bard, my ſenſeleſs breaſt 
Quite dead to Glory's flame; 

« Think not I flight a Prince, confeſt 
„The favourite ſon of fame. 


% Once, Bard, —I do not bluſh to own, 
« Tho' Gallia's royal heir, 

« I would have given the world's high throne, 
« A Cot with him to ſhare. 
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© But 
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«© But, when I heard the tender tales 
His gentle accents told; 

+ How ſweet a roſe the royal vales 
« Of Fearmorka * hold; 


« I ſhrunk from the ungenerous thought 
* That might their loves deſtroy ; 

* And, in his dearer peace, I ſought 
* To find reflected joy. 


Nor now could world's my heart perſuade 
+ To be thy Maon's bride, 

* Or, from his bleſt Momonian maid, 
« His faithful vows divide. 


„ But who art thou, whoſe wiſhes tower 
Wide empire, thus, to wield ; 

„% Who, to Ambition's haughty power, 
% Would Love a victim yield ?”'— 


O maid of Heaven !”—1 could no more, 
For tears my words arreſt ; 

And joy the garb of ſorrow. wore, 
Big heaving in my breaſt. 


With rapture mute, the cloſe diſguiſe 
Quick from my limbs I threw ; . 


2 In the weſt of Munſter. 
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And ſtraight, to Mion's wondering eyes, 
Craftine ſtood to view. 


Forward, with lightning's ſpeed, he ſprung, 
And caught me to his heart ; 

While eager round my neck he clung, 
As if no more to part. 


Then ſudden, ſtarting from my breaſt, 
His eye my form ſurvey'd ; 

Its ſearching beams his doubts expreſt, 
And ſtruggling ſoul diſplay'd. 


« And is it then Craftine ſpeaks ? 
(At length he fault'ring cry'd,) 

{© Is it that honour'd ſage who ſeeks 
His pupil to miſguide ? 


Can then Craftinè bid me fly 
6 From Virtue's firm controul ; 
And bid the breath of fame ſupply 
+ Her empire in my ſoul ! 


Does the ſage guide of Mion's youth 
«© Now teach the traitor's art 

« Teach, with the ſmiles of ſeeming truth, 
“Jo veil a venal heart? 


« One 
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One lovely maid of heavenly charms, 
« Bethroth'd, and won, to leave; 
And, wedded to another's arms, 
Her generous ſoul decei ve 


A double traitor ſhall J prove, 

« And ſtain with guilt my name !— 
Loſt both to honour, and to love, 

« To virtue, and to ſhame !— 


No, royal Aide, form'd to bleſs ! 
„Thou would'ſt diſdain the art; 


And charms like thine ſhould ſure poſſeſs 
An undivided heart. 


Sweet maid ! with each endowment bleſt 
That favouring Heaven could give, 

O! ever, in my grateful breaſt, 

„ Shall thy dear image live! 


But further, by a form ſo bright, 
Had my fond ſoul been won; 


Won by thy charms, thou lovely light 
Of Virtue's ſacred ſun! 


To thee had changing paſſion ſtray'd 
* From vows of earlier youth; 

Thy bright example, glorious maid ! 
« Had ſham'd me into truth. 
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Yet think me not, tho' true to love, 
So dead to virtuous fame, 

To prize a ſelfiſh joy above 

+ The patriot's hallow'd flame. 


O Erin ! that I hold thee dear, 

© This arm ſhall ſoon atteſt ; 

For now revenge—revenge draws near, 
In death and terrors dreſt ! 


And, O rever'd and royal ſhades ! 
Le dwellers of my ſoul! 
Whoſe memory this fad heart pervades, 


„ With limitleſs controul ! 


Bend from your clouds each radiant face, 
«© While, firm as fate's decrees, 

I ſwear, the manes of my race, 

Wich vengeance to appeaſe ! 


But Moriat !—never from my breaſt 
+ Shall thy mild virtues part 
There ever ſhalt thou reign, confeſt 
The ſov reign of my heart 


Say Bard, who thus thy ſoul has ſway'd ? 
« Who could thy ſenſe miſguide, 

To bid me leave my lovely maid, 

And ſeek another bride ?” 


** No 
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No art, O Maon, ſway'd my breaſt, 
% But POWER the mandate gave; 


+ Deny'd my age its needful reſt, 


« And ſped me o'er the wave.” 


What haughty power could thus aſſume 
« An empire o'er my ſoul ?— 

O'er Love and Virtue thus preſume 

« To arrogate controul ?'—— 


A power, to whom thy humble vow 
« Eer long ſhall be addreſt; 

A power to whom thy ſoul ſhall bow, 
And ſtoop its lofty creſt.” 


Ha! tell me then, —who, who ſhall dare 
*« To dictate to my heart? 

To bid it from its wiſh forbear, 

And from its love depart ?”'— 


Earneſt, O Prince ! was my command, 18 
And urgent was my ſpeed; 

A mandate from thy Moriat's hand 
+ This fruitleſs voyage decreed.” 


Moriat !—away—it cannot be 


“ Shame on thy cruel art 


Hence, hence away, while yet thou'rt free, 
And with thy tale depart.” ——— 


« njuſtly, 
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Unjuſtly, Prince, am I diſgrac'd, 
« And guiltleſs do I ſtand ; 
Behold the characters ſhe trac'd ; 
„ Behold her well known hand.” 


Ha !—blindneſs to my tortur'd ſight! 
« O hope! behold thy grave !— 

O death to every fond delight 

« That Love to promiſe gave! 


Say, Bard, while ſenſe yet lives to hear, 
+ Whence came this cruel change? 

O what, from vows ſo fond, ſo dear, 
Could ſuch a ſoul eſtrange ? 


What happy rival, in her heart, 
« Now holds her Mäon's place, 
Who thus, with ſuch ſucceſsful art, 


His image could efface? 


Miſtaken Prince! no ſecond flame 
„Thy Moriat's heart can prove; 
And it 1s only Mion's fame 

© Can rival Maon's /ove. 


O haſte, (ſhe cry'd) haſte, to thy Lord, 
„My ſoul's entreaty bear 
And O may Heaven calm ſeas afford, 


And ſwifteſt winds prepare! 
3A 
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Tell him his country claims him now, 
„ To her his heart he owes ; 


And ſhall a love-breath'd wifh or vow 
That glorious claim oppoſe ? 


Tell him to act the patriot part 
„That Erin's woes demand; 

Tell him, would he ſecure my heart, 
He muſt reſign my hand. 


For me, on duty I rely 

My firm ſupport to prove, 
And Erin ſhall the room ſupply 
„ Of Mion and of Love. 


Tell him he freely may eſpouſe 

« My happy rival's charms ; 

Tell him I give him back his vows, 
„I yield him to her arms. 


So may the ſtrength of Galha's throne, 
*« Attend a filial prayer, 

And force one tyrant to atone 

“% For all the wrongs we bear.” 


Now Prince,—now judge thy Moriat's heart ; 
Nov blame her dear command; 

Now, if thou wilt, condemn the part 

« Her patriot virtue plan'd !” 


With 
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With rapturous wonder's {ſweet alarm,— 


With ſpeechleſs joy oppreſt, 


The trembling Mion reach'd his arm,— 


N 


And ſunk upon my breaſt. 


Diſſolv'd in the applauding tear 
That heart to virtue pays, 

The wondering melting croud appear, 
While on the ſcene they gaze. 


Low at the feet of Gallia's throne 
The lovely Aidé bow'd; 

Sweet in perſuaſive charms ſhe ſhone, 
And thus her ſuit avow'd : 


% Now, now a boon, my royal fire! 
« If ever I was dear, 

« O grant me now one ſole deſire, 
“One fond petition hear. 


Let now the flower of Gallia's hoſt 

„Our Maon's arm attend, 

« And ſpeed him hence to Erin's coaſt, 
“ His country to defend. 


% 'To tear the murderer of his race 
& From his inſulted throne, 
« His wrongs, with vengeance, to efface, 


And blood with blood atone,” 
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Propitious to the warm requeſt 
Of his enchanting child, 

Her ſuit the royal Father bleſt, 

And with acceptance ſmil'd. 


Then riſing, on the Prince ſhe turn'd 
Her more than angel face; 

Her eye with heav'nly radiance burn'd, 
And beam'd benignant grace. 


„Now go;—to Erin's happy ſhore 
«« Direct thy courſe, (ſhe cry'd) 

„ Peace to thy native land reſtore, 
« And o'er its realms preſide ; 


And tell that fiſter of my ſoul, 
Thy lov'd Momonian Maid, 
„Like her, I ſtrain to Virtue's goal, 
« On Glory's wing convey d. 


„Tell her, though oceans roll between 
« Our ſhores, at diſtance plac'd, 
„Let is ſhe by my ſpirit ſeen, 
« And by my heart embrac'd. 


« And ſay, - when death diſſolves our frames ;— 
«© When free to Æther's wing, | 

« And borne aloft on pureſt flames, 
„Our ſouls exulting ſpring : 
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* Rivals no more, we then ſhall meet; 
In air's bright chariots move; 
% And joyful join in union ſweet, 
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„ And everlaſting love. 


Thus while ſhe ſpoke, tears dimm'd her ſight; 


Her cheek its roſe withdrew ; 
And quick as lightning's radiant flight, 
She vaniſh'd from our view : 


Maon, pale, mute, o'erwhelm'd, diſtreſs'd, 
Had ſunk before the Maid, 

And, to the ſpot her feet had preſs'd 
His grateful lips he laid. 


A while the pitying Monarch gaz'd, 
And dropt a tender tear ; 

Then from the earth the youth he rais'd, 
His drooping ſoul to chear.— 


Now, ſnatch'd from every trophied wall, 
Bright ſtandards float in air, 

And, to their Champion's glorious call, 
The Gallic Chiefs repair. 


Fate wing'd, along the rolling wave, 
Their ſhips exulting flew ; 

And Erin ſoon her harbours gave 
To our enraptur'd view. 


Then 
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Then Retribution's dreadful! hour 
Appall'd the guilty breaſt! 

Stern frown'd the terror-giving power, 
In blood and vengeance dreſt. 


As when fierce NEIT H“ mounts his car, 
With dreadful ſplendours bright; 

And, thundering in the front of war, 
Sweeps o'er the fields of fight! 


Diſmay'd before the withering God, 
The routed armies fly ; 

Death in his arm, fate in his nod, 
And battles in his eye! 


So his bright car our Mion grac'd, 
In martial charms array'd : 

So his young arm, by vengeance brac'd, 
Shook high its deadly blade 


But the ſoft muſe, of war no more 
Will undelighted tell: 

She loves the calm, the peaceful ſhore, 
Where gentler virtues dwell. 


Haſte 
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Haſte we from the avenging powers 
Of Juſtice and of fate ; 

Haſte we to Fearmorka's bowers, 
With Love's. fond hopes elate. 


Ah Moriat! how will thy ſoft breaſt 
The mighty joy ſuftain ? 

Ah gently, rapture !—ſee, oppreſt 
She ſinks upon the plain. 


She finks—but Love's extended arms 
From earth her beauties raiſe ; 

And Love's ſoft voice awakes her charms, 
And cordial cheer conveys. 


Speechleſs awhile, ſhe looks, —ſhe ſighs. 
Unutterable joy ; 

Nor memory yet a thought ſupplies 
The tranſport to deſtroy. 


At length, her recollected breaſt 
Recalls the Gallic Bride, 


When ſhuddering, back ſhe ſhrinks diſtreſs'd, 


Nor ſeeks her ſoul to hide. 


« Ah Mion! go! (ſhe trembling cries,) 
« Another claims thee now : 

« Go, go where fame with love allies 
« To plight thy nobler vow.” 


„No, 


« 


& 
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No, my ſoul's treaſure ! never more 
« From thy dear arms to part; 
Here will I kneel, and here adore 


„% With a devoted heart. 


Ah, could'ſt thou think with empty fame 
“ 'Thine image to efface ?— 
Or bid me, with another flame, 
« This boſom to diſgrace ! 


Bright Aide would with ſcorn have view'd 
« The wretch, to honor dead; 

And ſhame and hatred had purſu'd 

„This baſe and guilty head. 


Come, dearer than the world's renown ! 
„(And now, at length, my own !”) 
Come, with thy virtues gem my crown, 
« And conſecrate my throne! 


How ſhall the Muſe the Tale purſue ?— 


What words her ſtrain ſhall ſwell ?— 


Or paint to ſympathy's fond view 


What language fails to tell ? 


Think all that Glory can beſtow ! 


That Virtue's ſoul imparts ! 


Conceive the nameleſs joys that flow 


From Love's ſelected hearts. 


Conceive 
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Conceive the Patriot's glowing breaſt 
Whom grateful nations crown ! 

With virtue, love, and empire bleſt, 
And honor's clear renown, — 


— — —— 


Here let me end.—And now, O Maid ! 
Receive the Bard's adieu 

Invoke the favouring Mule's aid, 
And ſtill thy taſk purſue. 


"Twill give new objects to thy ken; 
NC -are thy breaſt beguile ; 

And, vu the labours of thy pen 
Thy country's eye will ſmile. 


I came thy ardour to excite. — 
Once more, O Maid ! adieu.— 
He ſpoke, and loſt in ſplendid light 

He vaniſh'd from my view. 
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